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NEW YORK ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO AND TODAY 


The present year marks the 300th anniversary of the purchase of Manhattan Island from the 
Indians by Peter Minuit for $24. The event will be observed with a civic celebration. 
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FEDERAL VERSUS STATE BANKING 


DECISIVE TESTS AND 


ATIONS, like individuals, are prone 
to harbor foibles and idiosyncrasies 
of character. The bane of Ameri- 
can life is a blithe reliance upon 

legislative fiat as a cure for all human, social 
and economic, as well as political com- 
plaints. Legislative mills grind ceaselessly, 
creating tens of thousands of reams of 
statutes annually that seek to define not 
only civil and business codes, but also to 
govern personal and moral conduct from 
the cradle to the grave. An ardent crusader 
spirit pervades the land, crying for stand- 
ardization, super-regulation, and scientific 
elixirs that would make this the invincible 
among nations, illuminating the path to 
progress and an example to more backward 
peoples of the earth. It fails to take into 
account that puissant beliefs which ignore 
fundamentals, enfeeble the instinct of self- 
reliance and initiative, breed indifference, 
and even contempt, for restraints that are 
‘more honored in the breach than the 
observance,” and above all, obscure those 
rugged unwritten codes of conduct and 
character that have for ages and will con- 
tinue to shape individual as well as national 
destiny. 

It is particularly in the field of banking 
that common sense and tested formulas 
need to be urged and given renewed em- 


ISSUES 


phasis at this time. For more than ten 
years the inflammable issue of ‘branch 
banking” has been the subject of violent 
controversy and recrimination. Phantom 
creations have been dragged forth to instill 
dread of sinister money monopolies and 
conspiracies seeking to gain a strangle hold 
on sources of wealth or credit, and to crush 
the “independent banking system.” Facts 
are distorted, purely transient aspects of 
development are magnified, and attempts 
are constantly made to provoke hostile emo- 
tions regarding alleged discriminations or 
respective prerogatives under federal and 
state banking charters. 

Sober and responsible banking judgment 
is not unduly alarmed over prospects of a 
pitched battle between the adherents of 
federal and state banking. Neither system 
may claim divine er infallible attributes. 
It is chiefly due to overwrought imagina- 
tions, ill-directed political zeal, and the 
fulminations of some self-appointed pub- 
licists, that we persistently learn of the 
“impending doom of the national banking 
system,’ or the subterranean presence of 
some sinister, rapacious money power. If 
the current debate over “branch banking” 
and the McFadden bill, which has passed 
the House by a vote of 292 to 90, and is now 
before the Senate committee, yields one les- 
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re important than any other, it is 

efficient, progressive and economic 
thods of banking must prevail against 
that are moribund and 
nscientific. 


tices obsolete, 

In banking, as in every other line of busi- 
ness and in the professions, the elements of 
success or prestige reside in quality of serv- 
ice, character of personnel and acceptance 
ol evs resetet methods of conduct and co- 
operation. Laws may safeguard and should 
make short shift of irresponsible, incom- 
petent and unscrupulous banking. Prefer- 
ential legislative treatment or advantages 
enjoyed under either federal or state bank- 
ing charters, cannot determine the successful 
career of a banking institution. Legislation 
cannot provide the bootstraps or furnish a 
prescription for profitable banking if the 
essential attributes of sound management 
are lacking. There are today successful 
banks operating under both national and 
state charters. Their degree of success is 
not determined by any legislative alchemy 
or charter advantages, but measured by the 
intelligence and the integrity of manage- 
ments that are alert to refinements in the 


modern science of banking and service. 

If legislation or restraint is to be urged, it 
hould be directed against lax supervision 
and against practices such as are responsible 


for and may be readily 
record of 2,500 banking casualties during 
the past five years, mostly among small, 
under-capitalized and badly managed banks. 
There may well be laws and more drastic 
regulation which will prevent or discourage 
reckless and wasteful competition among 
banks as contrasted with the kind of com- 
petition that strives for constant improve- 
nent and superiority of service. 

In the final analysis, the integrity, the 
efficiency and safety of banking in the 
United States is not predicated upon an 
abundance of statutes or the exercise of 
supervisory authority. Far more potent 
and commanding is the dominant sense of 
responsibility and of personal honor which 
obtains in banking management, individu- 
ally and collectively. Intelligence and ex- 
perience, which far transcend any legislative 
or statutory precepts, have taught bankers 
that their success depends upon the 
observance of principles and_ practices 
that make for safety and betterment of 
service. 


identified in the 


COMPARATIVE GROWTH OF 
NATIONAL AND STATE 
BANKING SYSTEMS 


XAGGERATED significance and mis- 
leading interpretations have been at 

tached to tendencies and figures re 
garding the relative growth of banking 
under federal and state charter, the conver- 
sion of national banks into state banks or 
trust companies, and the withdrawal of both 
national and state member banks from the 
Federal Reserve System. The Comptroller 
of the Currency says in his last annual re 
port that during the 40-year period, ending 
with the fiscal year 1924, the total resources 
of national banks had fallen from 75 per 
cent of the total banking resources of the 
country to about 47 per cent; that of the 
combined resources of all national and state 
banks, amounting to over $52,000,000,000, 
exclusive of savings banks, the national 
banks hold $24,351,000,000 and the state 
banks and trust companies $27,706,000,000. 
In addition, the savings banks have total 
resources of about $10,000,000,000. 

From the same source we glean that in 
1870 there were 325 state banks and 1,612 
national. In 1884, there were 817 state 
institutions with resources of $760,000,000, 
and 2,625 national banks with resources of 
$2,283,000,000. Forty years later, on 
June 30, 1924, there were 17,436 state banks 
and trust companies with aggregate re- 
sources of $25,140,000,000, and 8.085 na- 
tional banks with resources of $22,556,- 
000,000. According to figures compiled by 
the National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, the comparison is still more 
striking, showing that as of July, 1925, there 
were 21,122 state institutions with combined 
resources of $36,679,000,000, and 8,016 
national banks with resources of $23.- 
832,000,000. 

The Comptroller of the Currency at- 
taches grave meaning to these figures, and 
to the further statement that from October, 
1923, to October, 1925, there were 166 na- 
tional banks which left the national system 
to engage in business under state charter, 
taking away total resources of $566,000,000, 
as compared with conversion of 113 state 
banks into national banks during the same 
period, bringing in total resources of $245,- 
000,000, leaving a net loss of 53 in number 
to the national system, and of $321,000,000 
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esources. Great significance has also 
wen attributed to the withdrawal of state 

nks from membership in_ the 
Reserve System. 


Federal 
\ To complete the plc ture, 

may be added that the state banks and 
trust companies which have voluntarily be 
members of the Federal 

since its establishment, represent 
twelve billions as compared with $24,569, 
O00 000 reported bv national bank members. 


COTTN€ 


Reser\ ec 


svstem 


Here we have summarized the figures and 
that have 
larmist statements, 


tendencies given occasion for 
both as to the alleged 
‘doom of the national banking system,” 


the possibility of 


and 
disintegration of the 
Federal Reserve System due to withdrawals, 

nversions and unwillingness of a large 
number of eligil le‘state banks to support 
the Federal Reserve with their membership. 
Here we also have the exhibit that is put 
forth with illuminating background and 
conjectures as argument in favor of passage 
the McFadden bill, and the granting of 
yroader powers to national banks to enable 
the latter to resist the inroads of state 
banks and likewise render the national 
system more attractive in creating new 
banks, or inducing state banks to join the 
national system. 
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THE NEW 1926 REVENUE ACT 


[ HILE the failure of Congress to ap- 
prove immediate repeal of the estate 
tax, as provided in the Senate bill, is 
doubtless a source of general disappoint- 
ment, the new Revenue Act of 1926 repre 
sents a big step in affording relief from op- 
pressive tax burdens and administrative 
l'o those who have closely fol- 
course of tax debate in both 
houses of Congress it must be apparent that 
dominant sentiment is opposed to retention 
of the a permanent 
of federal taxing polic Vv. 
lew vears should 


ine jualit les 


lowed the 


estate tax as measure 
Unless the next 
ring a decided reversal in 
the political complexion of Congress, which 
is hardly likely, the substantial reductions 
and changes made in the estate tax sched 
ules may be interpreted as committing 
lhe only ap- 
for retaining the 
material reductions and 
credits, is its employment as a weapon to 
force greater uniformity among the states 


Congress to future repeal. 
parent 
estate tax 


advanced 
with 


reason 


in levying inheritance taxes, a suggestion 
doubtful wisdom, that is 
bound to be abortive in actual practice. 
Affecting the duties and interests in which 
fiduciaries are concerned, thé Revenue Act 


of exceedingly 


New GERMAN CABINET PLEDGED TO GERMANY’S ENTRY INTO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


ancellor Hans Luther and Minister of Foreign Affairs Gustav Stresemann are seated third and fourth from left 
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of 1926 embodies numerous important 
changes. Constructive revision is provided 
in the elimination of the gift tax; repeal of 
obnoxious income tax publicity, reduction 
in estate tax schedules and maximum rates 
from 40 to 20 per cent, with increased 
exemption of estates subject to estate tax 
from $50,000 to $100,000; credit on federal 
estate tax with the amount of inheritance 
taxes paid to any state up to 80 per cent of 
the estate tax; retroactive reduction of 
estate tax rates subject to 1924 rates on 
the basis of 15 per cent lower rates in the 
1921 law and with added credit of the 
25 per cent credit paid on state inheritance 
taxes. 

The 1926 Revenue Act carries reductions 
in the general tax burden estimated at 
$381,000,000 for this calendar year and 
$343,000,000 for next vear. As the measure 
now stands, and in addition to repeal of 
gift tax and publicity provisions and estate 
tax changes, the outstanding amendments 
embrace increase in personal income tax 
exemptions and a lowering of normal taxes; 
cut in maximum surtax rates on incomes 
from 40 to 20 per cent; repeal of the capital 
stock tax with slight increase in tax on cor- 
poration incomes; easement of tax on 
Americans doing business in foreign lands; 
increasing the limit of earned income on 
which reduction is allowed; making the 
Board of Tax Appeals the first agency 
for hearing disputed cases; abolishing 
“nuisance” and miscellaneous taxes; and 
creation of joint Congressional Tax Com- 
mission. 


The retroactive provision advocated by 
trust companies, to secure relief applying 
to revocable living trusts subject to audit 
of returns for the years 1919 to 1923 in- 


clusive, was included in the final bill. This 
determines income tax liability of donor and 
permits as deduction for years 1919 to 
1923, losses affecting corpus of estate, to the 
extent that such losses for such years ex- 
ceed gains and other income taxable to the 
trust as a separate entity. Another change 
of interest to fiduciaries includes the 
definition that all gifts or transfers of prop- 
erty by trust or otherwise made within two 
years of the decedent’s death without a fair 
consideration, will be included in the gross 
estate regardless of whether or not made in 
contemplation of death. 
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NO NEED FOR HOSTILITY AND 
CONTROVERSY IN BANKING 


ARKED increase in number and re- 
sources of state banks and trust com- 

panies does not furnish ground for 
alarm as to the future of the national bank- 
ing system, the apprehensions of disciples 
of doom notwithstanding. National and 
state bankers are not engaged in a deadly 
battle for survival. They are not seeking 
by devious or adroit ways to gain unfair 
advantage over each other by legislative or 
other means. These assumptions are largely 
the creatures of super- -heated imaginations. 

There is no need for such controversy or 
agitation as attend the hearings now in 
progress before the Senate sub-committee 
in cg with the McFadden bill. 
Stripped of all pyrotechnical display the 
issues are as clear and simple of solution. 
Insofar as branch banking privileges and 
limitations are concerned, and the McFad- 
den bill embodies constructive amendments 
to National Bank Act, there is no sound 
reason for difference or conflict. National 
banks are entitled to all charter and func- 
tional advantages that state banks and 
trust companies enjoy. Charges that state 
banks and trust companies are united in a 
conspiracy to deny or prevent natioral 
banks from securing equality of privileges 
and powers, are utterly unfounded. 

The national banks would long ago have 
received relief from archaic, unduly restric- 
tive and obsolete provisions in the National 
Bank Act if such matter had not been un- 
wisely tied up with the question of branch 
banking. That mistake has again been 
made in passing the McFadden bill in the 
House, and again renders doubtful the pros- 
pect of effective action at this session of 
Congress. The desirable amendments as 
to which there is no dispute among bankers, 
or material objection in either branch of 
Congress, are such as relate to giving na- 
tional banks equal latitude with state 
banks in making loans on real estate, con- 
tinuing charters to safeguard trust ap- 
pointments, validation of savings, safe de- 
posit department and investment powers 
with proper restrictions, sanctioning stock 
dividends and greater clarity as to the 
requirements of Section 5200. 
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BRANCH BANKING AND 
FEDERAL RESERVE 


HERE can be no reasonable doubt as 
to the justice and wisdom of Con- 

gress granting to national banks the 
same branch privileges as afforded state 
banks and trust companies in those states 
where branch banking is permitted. There 
is no question as to the right of Congress to 
give the Federal Reserve Board authority 
define the limitations on branch 
banking insofar as they apply to national 
banks, and as a condition of membership 
imposed upon state banks and trust com 
panies that may apply. 


and to 


The one great source of mischief and 
trouble in this whole matter has been the 
persistence with which certain zealous pro 
ponents of the Federal Reserve and politi- 
cians attempt to use membership as a club 
to impose federal banking policy upon the 
states. Ever since the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System there has been a 
definite and continuing effort to render state 
banks and trust companies as members of 
the Federal Reserve System submissive to 
federal regulations and restrictions regard 
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less of the rights they possess under their 
state charters. Insofar as such requirements 
are consistent with sound policy there can 
be no quarrel with the Federal Reserve 
Board. But instances bave been numerous, 
and rulings there are aplenty which show a 
disposition to place state banks and trust 
companies as members at a disadvantage 
as compared with requirements from na- 
tional banks. The latter are subject to 
definite provisions, but the state members 
are harassed with regulations and interpre- 
tations which are chiefly responsible for de- 
fection of state bank membership and for 
disinclination of many eligible state banks 
to join the Federal Reserve. 

This assumption of super-authority was 
evidenced when the Federal Reserve Board 
attempted to define regulations for the con- 
duct of trust departmert business by na- 
tional banks which disregarded the 
governing the conduct of fiduciary business 
by trust companies. This autocratic policy 
has caused needless litigation and appeals 
to the courts, notwithstandirg that the 
national banks are in the main content to 
abide with state laws and procedure relat- 
ing to the exercise of trust powers. 


laws 





JAPAN’S NEW CABINET 


Premier Wakatsuki, who succeeds the late Viscount Kato 


seated at table 
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The objections to Sections 8 and 9 of 
the McFadden bill now pending before 
Congress, and relating to branch banking, 
do not concern the granting of equal privi- 
leges to national and state banks. They 
grow out of the fact that state banks and 
trust company members would be placed in 
an intolerable position because of the dis- 
cretionary powers given the Federal Re- 
serve Board, especially in the light of regu- 
lation H, promulgated April 7, 1924, defin- 
ing the conditions imposed upon member- 
ship of state banks and trust companies. 
The author of the McFadden bill heeded 
these objections when he proposed amend- 
ments to the bill at the previous session of 
Congress which would supersede entirely 
Regulation H. The present McFadden 
bill deletes this provision. The state banks 
and trust companies properly take the 
position that they will not have every detail 
of their business and rights subjected to 
discretionary rulings and regulations by 


a 


body of seven men sitting at Washington. 


The McFadden bill as it comes from the 
House is opposed principally by state in- 
stitutions because it enables the Federal 
Reserve Board to make rulings or regula- 
tions applicable to state banks and trust 
companies that are not at the 
applicable to national banks. Therein lies 
the real bone of contention, aside from the 
fight over state-wide branch banking which 
involves economic elements from the stand- 
point of public service that should not be 
left solely to political determination. When 
the Federal Reserve Board and certain 
zealous advocates of Federal Reserve ex- 
pansion cease their coercive efforts, there 
will be no further question that national 
banks and state banks can develop side by 
side harmoniously and efficiently. 


same time 


To limit branch banking or emasculate 
“state-wide” branch operation involve ques- 
tions of policy which both the federal and 
state governments should be left free to 
work out their salvation. Of greatest im- 
portance to public safety and banking in- 
tegrity as a whole, at this time,.is for both 
federal and state banking authorities to 
unite for improved standards * of. super- 
vision, restrictions on the granting of new 
charters, raising capital requirements and 
imposing a better type of control over 
individual management and use of credit. 
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GUBERNATORIAL BRAINSTORM 
Pinchot of Penn- 


DESERVED rebuke 
iN 
when the joint Banking 


tered to Governor 
sylvania 

Committees of the Pennsylvania legislature 
recently refused to recommend the passage 
of intemperate, drastic and wholly uncalled- 
for banking and trust company bills, urged 
by the Executive. These measures were 
akin in their unreasonableness and _ hecti 
character to the super-power bills and the 
bombastic efforts of the Governor to settle 
the coal strike in calling an emergency 
sion of the Pennsylvania legislature. All 
of these measures involved the threat of 
dangerous and hysterical exercise of legis- 
lative and executive power which is incon- 
sistent with the political and economic tra- 
ditions of the great commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. It is a reflection of common sense 
on the part of the legislature that, at least, 
the proposed attack on banking and trust 
company integrity has been sidetracked. 


The only apparent motive for making 
so-called revision of the Pennsylvania 
ing and trust company the subject of 
his “agenda” for an emergency 
the legislature, was to satisfy the Governor’s 
selfish ambition and of the group that trail 
with him. There is no state in the Union 
where a greater degree of solvency has been 
maintained in the operation of banks and 
trust companies than in Pennsylvania, 
where higher standards of 
safety have been observed. To make poli 
tical capital, however, the impassioned gub- 
ernatorial mind seized upon the failure of 
a trust company and a national bank at 
Carnegie to create a false alarm and ficti- 
tious emergency to advocate a legislation 
that would drive banking, investment and 
trust business beyond the borders of the 
state and impugn the honor of the banking 
fraternity by creating statutory figments of 
crime that do not exist or for the prevention 
of which there are adequate laws if properly 
enforced. The experience is one that should 
impress upon the people of Pennsylvania 
that such constructive revision of the bank- 
ing and trust company laws that may be 
neccessary for the protection and sound 
progress of their banking institutions, are 
matters that must be dealt with by calm and 
practical banking judgment rather than 
by political commissions. 
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MID-WINTER TRUST 
CONFERENCE 


RUST company executives and cor- 
iT porate fiduciaries from various cities 
of the United States who attended 
the recent seventh Mid-Winter Trust Con- 
ference in New York at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
February 17th to 19th, were rewarded with 
a bountiful measure of instructive and sug- 
gestive discussion. Stimulating were the 
presentation of playlets in which human 
aspects of trust service were pictured. 
Vice-President, Edward J. Fox of the 
Trust Company Division, presided. The 
first session afforded excellent papers in- 
cluding a survey of how Canadian trust 
companies develop business, by Irving P. 
Rexford, general manager of the Crown 
Trust Company of Montreal; the problems 
which attend the securing of appointments 
as receiver, by Lawrence J. Toomey, trust 
officer of the Union Trust’ C ompany of De- 
troit; a discussion of bank pe at im and 
earnings as they affect the trust department, 
by E. P. Vollertsen of the National Bank 


of the Republic of 


Chicago and advocacy 
of a standard form of philanthropic trust 
by Dr. Alfred Williams Anthony. 

‘The Widow’s Inheritance” was the title 
of a demonstration given at the second ses- 
sion. H. F. Wilson, Jr., vice-president of 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York, 
discussed trust investments, and Orrin R. 
Judd, vice-president of the Irving Bank- 
Columbia Trust Company discussed “Will 
Contests.” Practical problems in fiduciary 
accounting were dealt with by Frederick 
Vierling, vice-president of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis. 

The sessions of the second day of the 
conference also brought excellent 
addresses. C. B. Royce, assistant secretary 
of the Brooklyn Trust Company spoke on 
“Ancient Precedents for Modern Wills and 
Trusts;” Chairman Pierre Jay of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, on “The Federal Reserve 
A Gold Trusteeship;” Merrill P. Callaway, 
vice-president Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York, on “How to Solicit Trust 
Business Without Offending the Bar;’’ 
Director Stephen I. Miller of the American 
Institute of Banking, on ‘“‘The Institute’s 
Program for Training Trust Men.” Cur- 
rent developments in regard to the federal 
estate and gift taxes were 


some 


reviewed by 
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F. W. Denio, 
Colony Trust 


vice-president of the Old 
Company of Boston, and 
Mr. Vierling continued his _ instructive 
analysis of fiduciary accounting problems. 
A detailed report of the seventh Mid- 
Winter Trust Conference will be published 
in the March issue of TRust COMPANIES. 
te fe 
UTILITIES AS LEGAL 
INVESTMENTS 
NUMBER of 


considering 


state legislatures 

bills for enlarging the 

list of investments legal for savings 
and trust funds, particularly with regard 
to inclusion of bonds of public utility cor- 
porations that conform to designated re- 
quirements. In New York, two bills have 
been introduced and are sponsored by the 
State Savings Bank Association, with ap- 
proval of the bank superintendent, as well 
as of the associated trust companies, whicl 
would legalize certain selected electric 
power, gas and telephone bonds. 
will also be made to amplify the lega 
meet requirements of fiduciaries in the ir 
vestment of trust funds with a view to in- 
cluding railroad equipment bonds and bonds 
collaterally secured by 
list. 


bonds on the legal 
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SOLVENCY RECORD OF TRUST 


COMPANIES 
INALYSIS of the statistics of bank 
and trust company suspensions, com- 
ees: Piled by Bradstreets for a period of 
thirty-two years since 1893, afford the in- 
teresting conclusion that trust companies 
command the highest record for solvency 
among the various types of banking insti- 
tutions. Suspensions among trust com- 
panies since 1893 were less in number than 
reported for any other class of national or 
state-chartered banking organizations. The 
compilation shows that as against only 212 
trust company suspensions within the past 
32 years there were 2,405 suspensions of 
state banks, 949 private banks, 778 national 

banks, and 295 savings banks. 


It should be borne in mind that these 


figures represent suspended banks and do 
not allow for deductions due to the reopen- 
ing of a considerable percentage of all classes 


of banks. During the year 1925, accord- 
ing to Bradstreets, there were a total of 413 
suspensions, distributed as follows: 274 
state banks, 94 national banks, 25 savings 
banks, 15 loan and trust companies, and 5 
private banks. The low figure for private 
banks is due to the fact that in most states 
the laws have brought about the reorganiza- 
tion of private banks. 

While the record of banking mortalities is 
not a pleasant one to contemplate, especially 
during the last five years, some comfort may 
be extracted from the fact that with the big 
increase in number of banks and trust com- 
panies there has come a material decrease 
in the percentage of suspensions to total 
number of institutions in operation. In 
1893 there were 9,492 national and state 
banks in the country, as compared with 
28,841 reporting June 30, 1925. The per- 
centage of suspensions to number of exist- 
ing banks in 1893 was 6.3 per cent as com- 
pared with only 1.43 per cent in 1925, The 
conclusion to be derived is that, despite the 
apparent increase in suspensions, banking is 
today conducted on a far greater basis of 
solvency than in previous years. This is due 
to improved standards. Such advance, 
however, does not absolve the banking 
situation as a whole from the evil effects 
that must result from the large number of 
banking suspensions that have occurred 
during the last five years. 


GIFT TAX DECLARED 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


RECENT decision by Judge Hand 

A of the United States Circuit Court 
of the New York District, declaring 
unconstitutional the federal gift tax in- 
corporated in the Revenue Law of 1924, 
involves refunds of over $7,000,000, if the 
finding is sustained on appeal to the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. This 
expected conclusion, arriving almost co- 
incident with Congressional action abolish- 
ing the gift tax as a federal revenue measure, 
puts an end to one of the most vicious pieces 
of tax legislation ever conceived and enacted 
into law either in this or any other country. 
[t will be welcomed by corporate fiduciaries. 
The decision in New York was based upon 

a suit, in the nature of a test case, in which 
the Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company ap- 
peared as trustee for the widow and two 
children of George McNeir, contesting both 
the retroactive provisions and constitution- 
ality of the federal gift tax, under which 
taxes of $47,284 had been paid under pro- 
test on a trust fund of $806,400 created 
during the life of the donor. Judge Hand 
held that the donor could recover the tax 
paid, the gift tax being unconstitutional 
because it was not apportioned among the 
several states under the federal constitu- 
tion, Article 1, Section 2, Clause 3. The 
tax cannot be sustai 
excise or privilege or 
to receive 


ned as a tax upon an 
as a tax upon the right 
property upon a decedent’s 
death, not being a gift in contemplation of 
death. Although a tax on the transfer of 
a decedent’s estate on his death is con- 
sidered not direct and not void for want of 
apportionment, the gift tax as a tax on an 
ordinary transfer of personal property 
inter vivos, unconnected with the conduct 
of any business is a direct tax and must be 
properly apportioned. 


2, * , 
SO ~ — 


SHADOW OVER THE BUSINESS 
WORLD 


S a banker and trust company execu- 
A tive of matured judgment and experi- 
ence, the following words of caution 
expressed by President F. H. Fries of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company of 
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Winston-Salem, North Carolina, are of 
timely interest: 

“We feel that in this time of prosperity, we 
should call serious attention to the question 
of credit expansion that is casting a shadow over 
the business world. Nations are buried under 
a heavy indebtedness and war expenditures 
that they cannot now pay, and are imposing 
taxes that are grievious to be borne. States 
are following suit at a pace that should not 
and cannot be maintained. Townships and 
cities are spending money with apparently no 
thought of payday. Real estate and build- 
ings are rapidly changing at ever-increasing 
prices that have long since passed the point 
yf a reasonable income from them. Auto- 
mobiles are purchased on partial payments 
that represent mortgages on homes. Second 
ind third mortgages are dealt in, as if they 

ere unquestionably good. Home 
chased on the installment plan. So are musical 
instruments, furniture, clothing, jewelry. In 
fact, it seems anything that can be sold on 
the installment plan is purchased without 
stint. All this is spending in advance valu 
reated and wages not yet earned. 


* *, 2, 
. bd ~~ 


A POPULAR CHOICE 

HE recent action of the Executive 

Committee of the State Bank Divi 

sion in unanimously indorsing Mr. 
Craig B. Hazlewood, vice-president of the 
Union Trust Company of Chicago, as its 
choice for the office of second vice-president 
of the American Bankers Association, to 
be elected at the next annual convention 
in Los Angeles, finds a cordial responsive 
echo in banking and trust company circles 
throughout the country. The selection of 
Mr. Hazlewood as the candidate of the 
State Bank Division gives accent to that 
commendable spirit that has become more 
clearly manifest within recent years in A. 
B. A. membership to bestow the highest 
official honors within their gift to fellow 
bankers who not only possess the personal 
qualities desired, but whose contributions 
to constructive banking policy and coopera- 
tion are deserving of recognition. 

Mr. Hazlewood has demonstrated the 
type of leadership for which there is today 
a genuine call in American banking. His 
record as a banker and the achievements 
that may be duly credited to him in his offi- 
cial relations with the American Bankers 
Association and its subdivisions, have al- 


are pur- 
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ways characterized Mr. Hazlewood as a 
man who interprets his calling in the light 
of opportunity for public service and con- 
stant striving for improvement. He has 
been most vigorous in his advocacy of the 
principles of cooperation among bankers, as 
evidenced by his important work in bringing 
about the organization of the State Bank 
Division, and his influence in helping to 
secure an amicable agreement at the Chi- 
cago convention seven years ago, whereby 
equitable representation was accorded in 
the selection of officers for the American 
Bankers Association. 

The indorsement of Mr. Hazlewood de- 
rives added significance from the fact that 
under the plan of rotation the selection of 
the candidate for second vice-president this 
year is accorded to the State Bank Division. 
Because of his personal qualities and 
his valuable services to the cause of sound 
banking development and cooperation, it 
is safe to say that Mr. Hazlewood will have 
the support of the great body of member- 
ship in the American Bankers Association. 
he A. B. A. needs and will measure up to 
its great possibilities with the Hazlewood 
brand of timber. 





Craig B. HazLEwoop 


Vice-President of Union Trust Company of Chicago who 
has been unanimously indorsed by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the State Bank Division as the popular candidate 
for Second Vice-President of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation to be elected at the Los Angeles Convention. 
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SOLICITING TRUST APPOINT- 
MENTS 


OTWITHSTANDING the 
progress that has been in evidence 


throughout the country in fostering 
harmonious and mutual relations between 
trust companies and lawyers on questions 
of “legal practice” and solicitation, the trust 
companies and corporate fiduciaries of 
Massachusetts are again encountering at- 
tacks, in the form of legislative bills, which 
are even more drastic and vicious than any 
previous proposals. In Massachusetts, as 
in other localities where this issue has been 
carried in the past to legislative chambers, 
such attacks upon trust companies have 
been chiefly inspired and originated by cer- 
tain cliques of narrow-minded and selfish 
members of the legal profession who regard 
with increasing jealousy the preference of the 
public for the type of fiduciary service that 
trust companies and banks have developed. 
The more enlightened and responsible mem- 
bers of the bar have not given countenance 
to such assaults, and have discovered from 
experience that they serve their clients best 
by cooperating with trust companies and 
banks as fiduciaries in matters of adminis- 
tration of estates and trusts, investments 
safekeeping, etc. 


excellent 


In Massachusetts the issue is somewhat 
more involved. A large amount of fidu- 
ciary business there is actually handled by 
professional trustees. With — the trust 
companies have no direct quarrel and have 
testified to their good faith toward them 
by abstaining from any type of f advertis- 
ing or solicitation that might contrast in- 
dividual trusteeship unfavorably with cor- 
porate trusteeship, notwithstanding that 
logic and practical experience are on the 
side of the latter. The opposition to the 
rightful exercise of trust functions by trust 
companies and banks in Massachusetts, 
and particularly in Boston, may be traced 
chiefly to the the incompetent 
lawyer who, in his extremity seizes upon 
possible opportunity for artificial legisla- 
tive reprisals or inhibitions. They want to 
attend to not only all the legal work, but 
also attribute their failure to qualify as 
efficient and reliable fiduciaries to the con- 
fidence and public preference bestowed upon 
trust companies and banks as fiduciaries. 
In brief, it is a battle between individual 


doors of 
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and 


incompetency 
fiduciary administration. 
Two bills have been introduced at the 


competent corporate 


present session of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature. One is the old Thompson bill which 
was rejected by a joint committee at the 
previous session and which aims to impose 
uncalled for restraints upon the soliciting 
and advertising for trust appointments by 
trust companies and banks on pain of invit- 
ing proceedings in equity. Another bill 
even more drastic and provides that “‘Who- 
ever publicly solicits by advertising, notices, 
or circulars, or in any manner, his employ- 
ment or that of any person or class of per- 
sons as executor of a will, codicil, or writing 
testamentary, administrator with the will 
annexed, administrator of an estate of any 
person, receiver, assignee, guardian, con- 
servator, or trustee under will or other in- 
strument creating a trust, shall be punished 
by a fine of $100.”’ Convictions under this 
section may also be deemed by the judge 
of any probate court a ground for refusing 
to appoint the person convicted to act in 
any fiduciary c: aokr. Taken in connec- 
tion with the Thom ipson bill, this measure 
would have the effect of practically making 
it impossible for trust companies and banks 
to either invite or conduct trust business. 

These measures are so radical that it is 
hardly likely that they will _— legisla 
tive approval. However, it may be well to 
impress upon the hostile members of the 
Massachusetts legal fraternity the fact that 
whenever this issue has been taken to the 
people and left to popular decision, the 
verdict has been overwhelmingly in 
of corporate trusteeship. Trust company 
administration in Boston and Massachusetts 
has demonstrated such high qualities and 
standards of conduct that the people of 
that commonwealth will not submit to hav- 
ing legislation foisted upon them which will 
deny to them the benefits of efficient trust 
service and expose them to the dangers that 
are inherent in the kind of selfish and in- 
competent individual administration which 
is chiefly responsible for the persistence of 
this issue in Massachusetts. Individual 
trusteeship may be more competent in 
Boston than elsewhere, but the fact remains 
that individual trustees and executors are 
subject to the common fate of death, and 
therefore cannot offer the attributes that 
belong to corporate trusteeship. 
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SOUND PHILOSOPHY OF GOVERNMENT IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO BUSINESS AND INDUSTRY 


THE EVILS OF LAWS AD NAUSEAM AND OF GOVERNMENT BY MEN 
“DREST IN A LITTLE BRIEF AUTHORITY” 


HON. GEORGE H. MOSES 
United States Senator of New Hampshire 


(Eprror’s Nore: There are still stalwart men in publie life and even in Congress 
who vision and resist the menace that rests upon the country from the swollen torrent 
of lawmaking and regulation that seeks to ¢ ncompass human life and every activity. In 


his vigorous address at the recent fifteenth Annual Trust Company Banquet in New York, 


Nenator Moses presented a graphic picture of the drift in government and lawmaking from 
the safe moorings of the Constitution and the clear ideals 


of the Republic; the dangers 
that result from translating legislative 


whims and the passion of the hour into the power 
of the future. He called upon men and organizations entrusted acith responsibility to 
help restore ideals of government and of legislation that shall be helpful instead of 
hampering business and industry.) 


F the writing of books there is no the economic problems which inflation, 
end,” said Solomon, who was wise in Whether of activity or of credit, seems neces- 

his day and generation. Butif hehad sarily to entail. It is futile now to discuss 
lived in this era he would have said “Of the fundamental question out of which grew 


the making of laws there is no end.” this new school of legislation; because, after 


The relationship of government to industry half a century of experience with it, it still 


or enterprise necessarily has its basis in 
statutory enactment and its development 
through ministerial administration and 
idicial interpretation. At the beginning of 
the Republic whose Sesquicentennial year 
iow is about to present itself, our laws 
vhether of the Congress or of the local Leg 
islatures—were few in humber and simple 
in character; and we passed a full century 
of our independent existence and almost as 
ong a period under our Constitutional unity 
before any serious attempt was made either 
to change our fundamental statute or to mul 
tiply our legislation and to alter its chat 
acter. The original amendments to the Con 
stitution ran parallel to the Bill of Rights 
which prefaced John Adams’ model: and the 
amendments growing out of the Civil War 
period, dealing as they did with citizenship, 
may be placed under like classification with- 
out strain. 


Government Assumes Hybrid Form 
Coincidental with the rapid development ot 
the West which followed the influx of so 
many youths who had gained the spirit of 
udventure from their experiences in the Civil 
War, came the beginnings of a new school ot 


Hon. Georce H. Moses 
legislation which centered its attention upon 


United States Senator from New Hampshire 
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remains undecided in many minds whether 


that country is governed best which is gov- 
erned least and whether there is a clear 
line of demarcation between the functions 
which individuals should properly preserve 
for themselves and the functions which a 
government either local, state or federal, 


should properly take on. 
to have 


This question seems 
determined the minute in 
favor of an expansion of state and federal 
authority. With this come, if not the 
disappearance, at least the partial eclipse 
of the representative character of our insti- 
tutions; and I 
not ceased to be a republic even though the 


been for 


has 


sometimes wonder if we have 


matter of our becoming a democracy is still 
in an indeterminate stage of experiment. 


The intentions of the Fathers, however, are 


by no means doubtful. They intended this 
country to be a republic, with representa- 
tive institutions. But the Luther Burbanks 
of politics have been only too successful in 
their attempts to engraft the scions of de 
mocracy upon the stem of the Republic; and 
it sometimes seems that our governmental 
mechanism has taken on a hybrid form. 
And of a hybrid it suffices to say, not alto- 
gether without satisfaction. that it has no 
power of reproduction—its best known form 
being found in the noble male, which stands 


Withont pride of ancestry or hope of posterity. 


John Adams’ Ideal of Government 


I have spoken of John Adams, the lawyer 
of the Revolution, who laid his impress firm 


and deep upon our institutions, It was he 


who formulated the legal basis for the re- 
volt of the Colonies; and it was he who, 
when that revolt had become successful, for- 
mulated its principles into an organic law for 
his own Commonwealth and gave to Massa- 
chusetts a Constitution which has since 


served as a model for eleven other states and 


from which the member of the Federal Con- 
stitutional Convention itself did not disdain 
to draw freely. It was John Adams’ ideal 
to set up here “a government of laws and 
not of men.” He died in 1826, and before 
he passed on another had arrived upon the 
scene, with a similar Constitutional view 


Daniel Webster, 
rounded 
begun. 


point, and 
took up 


another 
What 


lawyer, 


and out Adams had 


so well 

From Adams and Webster, through a peri- 
od ranging 1762 to down to 
Tom, Dick and Harry who for the last 
enty years have thrust their meddlesome fin- 
ger into our legislative pie-making, is a far 
During the earlier period the Congress 
State Legislatures enacted few 


from 1852, 
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cry. 


and and 
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simple statutes; and self-respecting citizens 
in communities scorned the aid of the govern- 
ment in doing those things which produced 
great captains of enterprise.and made the 
nation strong and rich and powerful. 

I do not undertake to deny that 
were abuses in those earlier days; but 


there 
what 


of the remedy which has been applied to 
them? Is it not fairly open to question 
whether the drastic practises to which we 
have too often had recourse have been pur- 


sued to an end which may become disastrous, 


if indeed they have not already reached that 


point. 

At any rate, one outstanding reaction is 
that a large, a growing, and I sometimes am 
moved to think, a dominant school of opinion 
has come to exist in which the sovereign 
panacea for any evil which may afflict us is 
to add to the already swollen volume of 
statute law. I have found nowhere any con- 
siderable group of average American citizens 
who, in any discussion of current events, 


with the conversation turning upon some fan 
cied hardship, wherein at 
will not rise up to 


least one member 
exclaim with an emphasis 
Which is usually profane that “there ought 
to be a law about a 


Laws ad Nauseam 
And so 
public 


delicate is 


the 
made 


inter-relation of 


opinion thus vocal those 


and 
sensitive individuals who adorn 


through the 


halls of 
the di 


legislation operation of 


rect primary and the popular election of 
United States Senators that we have come 
to have laws ad nauseam. The delicate fin 
ger Which so many legislators pride them- 
selves in being able to lay upon the public 


pulse too frequently 
difficulty that 
febrile and 


for an organic 


functional and 


misreads 
is merely 


which 
fleeting 

These doctors who operate so blithely upon 
our body politic too remind 
of the product of those medical diploma mills 


which periodically 


frequently me 
produce scandals and up- 


heavals in some of our states. They are not 
content with the reactions which they, them 
affect to find; but they permit 


often to indulge in a 


selves, them- 
widely re 
upon by the 
multiplying agencies of propaganda and pub 
licity which 


selves too 


ceptive mood which is preyed 
and 
new 


our has produced 
which birth to a 
ealling, the calling of the professional stim- 
ulator of public calling which I 
venture to rewarded far more lib- 
judge by externals, than 
any of the so-called learned professions, with 


the exception of the 


uze 
themselves have given 
action, a 

assert is 
erally, if one may 
possible 


law, and 
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greater, I am moved to believe, than those 
which fall to the lot of many engineers in 
steel construction. 


It is at this point that the relation of 
government to industry takes on a peculiarly 
intimate form. Nor need we confine our dis- 
cussion to industry alone; because the rela- 
tion of the government as formulated by stat 
ute is so far reaching and comprehensive that 
it involves every item of personal enterprise 
or even of conduct. The Constitution itself 

ow finds its fabric, once so clear and simple, 
threaded with provisions which scarcely can 
rank above the level of mere police regula 
tions; and the assault upon the statute books, 
both state and federal, becomes yearly more 
impetuous, not to say impudent. The tiny 
stream of regulatory measures which began 
with the Granger legislation of a half cen 

ury ago has now swollen to a raging tor 
rent; and its volume, as measured at the 
close of the 6Sth Congress, meant the serious 
proposal within the last two years of some 
09,000 new laws, of which 20,000 were intro- 
duced in Congress and the balance presented 
to the State Legislatures which were in ses- 
sion. 

Craze for Statutory Regulations 

The variety of these legislative proposals 
is an infinity which it would appear age can- 
not wither nor custom stale. They run the 
entire gamut of human activities. They tres 
passingly cut across the most private of hu- 
man relationships and whatever there is in 
the likeness of anything that is in heaven 

ibove or in the earth beneath or in the waters 
under the earth is likely at any time to find 
itself the subject of legislative inquiry or the 
purpose of legislative enactment. 

This craze for the statutory regulation of 
all human affairs is, as I have pointed out, 
by no means confined to the federal legisla 
ture. In every, state Capitol incense is con- 
stantly burned to the great god Legislation ; 
and no citizen of any state here represented 

an feel sure at the close of any day that 
he has not violated some statute in the 
course of even his most innocent pursuits. 
I have been greatly struck with this fact by 
in analysis made by a judge of one of the 
courts of New Hampshire of the recent codi 
fication of the public enactments of my own 
state; for in it there is to be found hardly 

subject which has not been touched upon 
in some way and hardly any form of human 
activity which has not been regulated. My 

judicial friend describes it as “almost as 
broad as the Common Law but differing in 
one particular at least, namely, that it is not 
altogether founded upon reason.” 
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From Cradle to Grave 

Even a cursory study of the great vol- 
ume of statutes which our Legislatures have 
spawhed so prolifically amazes one by the 
great variety of inhibitions which are found; 
and we come to realize how many lines of 
employment and recreation which for gen- 
erations had been considered as legitimate if 
not praiseworthy are now closed or limited 
unless ministerial permission is first obtained, 
For example, in my state stallions, births, 
deaths, marriages, motor boats, motor ve- 
hicles, nurses, trademarks, and portable saw 
mills must be registered. Chauffeurs, plum 
bers, peddlers, hunters, insurance agents, 
junk dealers, lightning rod vendors, private 
hospitals and dogs must be licensed. And 
one cannot register a motor vehicle, carry 4 
revolver, set a trap nor build a fire even on 
his own land without a permit. No one can 
practise law, medicine, dentistry, optometry, 
chiropractic, embalming or veterinary medi- 
cine without first passing an examination. 
Considering the care and oversight which 
is now exercised in our behalf by means of 
legislation, one may well wonder how our 
ancestors were ever able to reach the age of 
maturity without the protecting and sustain- 
ing arm of the law. Not only does legisla- 
tion now cover as with a mantle the rights 
of the dependent, defective, neglected, delin- 
quent and incorrigible individuals, but it ex- 
ercises almost equal oversight with regard 
to the small group not included in these nu- 
merous and growing classes. Statute now 
declares that when a child is born into the 
world someone shall immediately wash its 
face and put one drop of nitrate of silver 
into each eye: and throughout life statute 
prescribes to some extent what one may eat, 
what one may not drink, requires one to 
wear some clothes, and dictates where, when, 
how long and under what conditions one may 
work. And statute, which thus stands at the 
cradle. is found also by the death-bed, de- 
claring that one’s circulatory system shall 
not be filled with corrosive sublimate unless 
the person performing the operation shall be 
at least twenty-one years of age and shall 
have attained a grammar school education. 
And even at the grave statute continues to 
stand as a sentinel and threatens with a 
fine and imprisonment any who shall dese- 

crate the resting place of the dead. 


Multiplication of Political and Ministerial 
Jobs 

At this point I am sure some will be 

minded to recall what I have already said of 

John Adams’ ideal for a republic; a govern- 
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ment of laws and not of men; and you will 
begin to wonder whether after all this is not 
the happy lot of the people upon whom it 
has been purposed to confer, within the 
short space of two years, the blessings em- 
bodied in 59,000 statutes. We should 
remember, however, that these statutes, how- 
ever well intended, how- 
ever well grounded in public desire and fa- 
vor, are none of them self-executing : 
consequence they have called into being an 
army of public officers who might well be 
described in the language of the Declaration 
of Independence wherein King the 
Fourth was arraigned for that he “erected a 
multitude of offices and sent swarms of 
officers to harass our people and eke out their 
substance.” To such a has the 
multiplication of ministerial taken 
place that substantially one in twenty of our 
citizenry is now attached to a public payroll, 
either federal, city, county or local; and the 
drain upon the and upon the 
ductive man-power of the nation is 


new 
however salutary, 


and in 


George 
new 
pass 


indeed 
offices 


revenues pro- 
incal- 
culable. 

Nor is this all. In many, if not in most of 
the statutes of. which I have spoken, the gen- 
eral principles which they seek to apply are 
so nebulously far-reaching that neither their 
originators, nor their putative legislative par- 
ents, nor those who vote for their passage are 
able to foresee the manner in they 
shall be put in force. In our 
body of laws is shot through with authoriza- 


which 


consequence, 


tions to this, that, or another commission or 
to some minor executive officer to make regu- 
lations which, promulgated in a pre- 
scribed maner wherein no power of scrutiny 
or amendment finds place, shall have the full 
foree of law. And infrequently 
which the sign manual of 
no representative officer who owes his place 
to popular choice, carry with them penalties 
transcendent of Constitutional guarantees 
and to that extent subversive of the fabric of 
the 


some of 


when 


not these 


regulations, bear 


government. So numerous indeed 
regulations—notably 
the administration of 
that no citizen, however 
sure that he made his 
tax return consonant with the latest of the 
many regulatious so constantly emitted by 
bureau chiefs who apparently have nothing 
else to do. 


The Jumble of Tax Laws 
There is a story of an eminent lawyer who 
in arguing before a court, made a legal pro- 
nouncement upon which the presiding Justice 
interjected, “That is not the law.” “I beg 
your pardon,” said the lawyer. “It was the 


are 
those 
the 


these 
with 
laws 


deal 
tax 
can be 


which 
federal 


honest, has 
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these 


until 
because 


Law Hionor spoke.” 


And 
regulations 


thus, 


ministerial which 


harass and hamper honest business men are 


so frequent and so frequently contradictory, 
we have come to see in recent years a pro- 
cession of capable men passing through em- 
ployment in the Treasury Department, where 
they become educated at public expense, and 
emerging to enter upon the profitable prac 
wherein apply what the taxpayer 
has enabled them to learn for the advantage 


tise they 
of clients seeking assistance in dealing with 
a government which should be just, if not 
generous, but too often is found to be 
finicky fanatical. Perhaps the 
most striking commentary upon the manner 
in which tax legislation in par- 
ticular, affects our citizenry, is to be found in 
the fact that the who have framed our 
tax laws are themselves unable to 
under each year an expert has to 
Department to the 
Capitol to help Senators and Representatives 


which 
merely and 
legislation, 


men 
operate 
them and 
be sent from the Treasury 
prepare their income tax returns! 

A government of Indeed 
government of numerous in some 
contradictory and not infre- 
quently so ridiculous as to bring all law, ten- 
And upon 
this has been heaped up also a government of 


laws? yves—a 
laws so 


instances, so 
dentially, at least, into disrepute, 


men, handed down by those dressed in a little 
brief authority with 
scant regard for the individual that 
shall be wonder at the unrest 

Wwe see menacingly in many 


such 

there 

which 
quar 


and administered 
small 
rising so 
ters. 

Defense of United States Senate 
the face of all 
quite another 


And yet in 
and 


this we 
quarter—a move 
ment taking place in which the chief result 
nothing make it 
to pass more laws, to create more offices, and 
to make and 
century 


see 
trom 
else than to 


can be easy 


government more costly more 


meddlesome, For and a 
half in a_ historic there has 
maintained a citadel the unthinking 
have never yet been able to storm. It is not 
likely to But that ref- 
uge, the people would long have been 
buried under the laws thrown up 
from many a legislative Vesuvius in constant 
eruption. 1 upon a defense 
of the body to which I for the moment chance 
to belong. It is mathematically axiomatic 
that the whole is equal to the sum of its 
parts and the spectacle presents itself at 
each biennial test of substantially all Sen- 
ators honored with reelection. Accordingly, 
it must be that the larger view of the Sen- 
ate as the country looks upon it is that de- 


nearly a 
chamber been 
which 
surrender now for 
since 
ashes of 


need not enter 
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scribed by another voice 


which is, 


than mine as a 
as “intended by the Fathers, 
liberty. faults, 
human imperfections, there is 
body in all that has 
powers with more wisdom and dis- 
more uniformly for the execution 
of the public will, or more in harmony with 
the spirit of the authority of the 
which created it, than the United 
Senate.” 


body 
a citadel of Whatever its 
whatever its 
no legislative history 
used its 


cretion, 


people 


States 


These words were pronounced by the Vice- 
President who was inaugurated on the fourth 
of March, 1921; and he prefaced them with 
another characterization of the Senate, 
wherein he described “its greatest function 
of all, too little mentioned and too little un- 
derstood, whether exercised in legislating or 
reviewing,” as “the preservation of 
not merely the rights of the majority, they 
need little protection, but the rights of the 
minoriy from whatever source they may be 


liberty, 


assailed.’ 


The True Philosophy of Government and 
Business Relationship 

embodied the true underlying 
philosophy of the relation of government to 
industry and to the body of the country as a 
whole. That relation, properly 
and wisely applied, means that the passion 
of the hour shall never be translated into the 
power of the future. It 
tary incidents which 
with the passage of 
application of 
is not 


Herein is 


understood 


means that 
will right themselves 
time and through the 
enduring economic law which 
the subject of legislative whim, shall 
not be made the occasion for the oppression 
of the individual or the mulcting of the 
taxpayers. It means that enlightened rev 
enue measures shall liberate enterprise, shall 
unshackle initiative and shall set the feet 
of the nation again in the pathway of ad- 
vance which it has already trodden so far 
and so successfully. 


momen 


It means that the meddlesome and palsy- 
ing hand of government shall be 
It means a new day, in which 
we shall find the reflection of an 
and wherein the relation of government to 
industry shall again be helpful instead of 
hampering. It means that shall 
turn from indiscriminate investigation to 
discriminating legislation; and that this leg- 
islation shall be shaped, not by the obsessions 
of a bloe or the selfishness of a section, but 
that our laws shall be national in character 
and beneficent in purpose. Contributing to 
this end there should be, and I doubt not, 
will be, the cooperation of organizations such 
as yours, which represent great cross sections 


removed 
from business, 
older one, 


Congress 
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of large interests co-extensive with the ecoun- 
try, and which, when properly set in motion, 
cannot fail to bring about a wiser and more 
helpful interpretation of the true relation of 
our country’s government to 
industry. 


our country’s 


we fe of 
WARBURG ON “INTERNATIONAL 
CREDITS” 

Kmphasizing the close relationship between 
this country’s industrial and agricultural 
the continued free flow of 
American credit and capital abroad, Mr. Paul 
M. Warburg, chairman of the board of the 
International Acceptance Bank, Inc. of New 
York, 

“Our 


prosperity and 


Says: 


country finds itself at present in a 
period of unprecedented prosperity. We per- 
ceive a_ bright only a 
few clouds on being the 


a tendency toward over- 


and 
the 
dangers inherent in 
speculation, and overstimulation in certain 
branches of trade and of industry by offer- 
ing the temptation of long pur- 
chasing terms. But our high standard of liv- 
ing, including the high which 
our prosperity is predicated, is uncomfortably 
out of proportion to that of the rest of the 
world, even though to a large extent this 
disproportion may be justified by the greater 
efficiency of our labor and machinery. The 
fact remains, however, that while a_ high 
tariff wall and restriction of immigration 
protect industry and labor, the farmer’s fate 


with 
these 


clear sky 


horizon, 


excessively 


Wage scale on 


as long as he has to place his excess pro- 


duction in 
equally 


world markets 
emancipated 


cannot become 
the purchasing 
power and the price levels governing foreign 
lands. 
“To 


from 


restore or to balanced re- 
agricul- 


one of 


maintain a 
lation between industrial 
tural will therefore 
our most difficult and, 
important 


our and 


levels constitute 
at the same time, most 
the future. While 
conditions may arise where a maladjustment 
between these levels acute, in 
spite of a policy of granting foreign loans on 
a large scale, it is certain that we would 
risk precipitating a disturbance of this sort, 
were we to arrest the free and ample flow 
of international credits. In the general in- 
terest it is to be hoped, therefore, that noth- 
ing may happen in 1926—either with us or 
abroad—that may unfavorably affect the con- 
tinued and liberal granting of foreign loans 
and credits. Indeed, looking forward as we 
do to greater political and economie stability, 
we believe that circumstances warrant the 
expectation that the coming year will offer 
a very favorable development in this regard.” 


problems of 


may become 











ILLUMINATING FACTS REVEALED BY RESEARCH 
STUDIES AND PROBATE COURT RECORDS 


OF DECEDENTS’ 


ESTATES 


SHED LIGHT ON ESTATE PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTION 


CLARENCE B. METZGER, M.A. 
Director of Research of The Edward A. Woods Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 
and tax records to yield a fairly accurate 
shrinkage resulting 
tares. 
examination 
states, give 


from debts, 


of court records 
emphasis to the 


of almost 
need of 


trusts. 
assembled the 
in various parts of the 


life insurance 
has 


the creation of 
the fact that he 
estates made 


Vr. 
results 


HERE and 

nomic problem in this country that has 

involved much 
nous writing, legislative 
wasteful litigation in the 
the Estate Problem. 
phases but discussion 
around inheritance or 
so-called “estate taxes” or “death duties.” 
Much that written and said has 
been tinged with prejudice and hysteria cou 
pled with misunderstanding of the fundamen 
tals of the problem, and there has been but 
little publicity given to the few factual anal 
yses that have been made by disinterested in 


is probably no social eco 
volumi- 
consideration 
last several 
This has 

usually centered 
transfer taxes, the 


so discussion, 

and 
years 
many 


as 


has 


has been 


vestigators. However, in the last several years 
a number of valuable studies have been made 
that shed 
upon the entire estate problem. 
upon these studies outlining the 
tures of the situation as it 
today and then indicate of the 
in which life insurance can help solve some 
of the problems that beset estates. 


of decedents’ estates real light 
I shall draw 
salient fea 
estate exists 


some Ways 


In drawing our picture of the problem, we 
will consider : 

1. The number of estates annually left by 
decedents in this country. 
The distribution 
tates. 
The economic problems involved in set- 
tling estates. 


size and of gross es- 


Sufficient progress has been made in 
picture 
annually by decedents in this country, the size 
administration 
The results of such investigations, conducted in various localities and based upon 
7.000 
economic 
multiple tar impedimenta and refinement of life 
Vetzger's 


countri 


researe h and 


rade number 


study of court 
estates left 
estates and the 


and inheritance 


of the 
and distribution of 
Fede ral 


ave of 
UPrOSS 
CLpPenses, estate 
estates administered in 


solutions 


seventeen different 
of legal 
notable through 
special interest from 


decedents’ 


such as removal and 


insurance 
paper 
research studi« XN 


prote ction, 
derives 
of 


bearing upon 


/.) 


Hiow life insurance can help solve some 


of these problems 

The 
is the extent or 
that is, 


most logical thing to determine first 


scope of the 


estate problem, 


to know just how many estates 
to 
From the popular business agitation 
led 


one 


are 


passed on each year by decedents their 


heirs, 
inheritance be 
thought to 


who dies leaves an estate, 


against 
at 


might 
that 
which immediately 


taxes one 


first believe ever 


becomes the target for inheritance and trans 


fer taxes, the weapons of radical legislators. 
llowever., 


that 


upon actual investigation, one re 
the that 
slightly over 6 per cent of the population of 


this 


ealls federal tax returns show 


great, rich country make income tax 


returns and over 90 per cent of these report 
incomes uncer $5,000 per annum. Obviously, 


not many estates of any appreciable size can 


be ereated. 


What Court Records Show 
There are no official figures available show 
the total 
estates left annually 
Treasury Department 
$50,000 and over. For 
the United States these 
1916 
16, 1922 


1925 


ing number and size of decedents’ 


in this country, but the 
of 
in 


reports net 
resident 


have 


estates 
decedents 
heen: 

15, 1922. .42,230 
31, 1922. .12,208 


December 31, 
1923. .14,150 


September 9, January 


January 


, 


January 1, -December 31, 
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This is the only national picture we have 
of decedents’ estates and it represents only 
about 1.4 per cent of the annual death list. 
However, studies that have been made in dif- 
ferent localities yield more detailed informa- 
tion with regard to the percentage of dece- 
dents who leaves estates. Table 1 shows the 
investigations of probate 


records of estates: 


results of these 


court 


Adults 

leaving 

estate 
Adult Num- Per 
Year Deaths ber 
1921 17,687 


Adults 

without 

estate 
Num- Per 
cent ber cent 
5,018 28.4 12,669 71.6 


Local ty 
North Carolina 
Camden County, 

N. J , . 1921 1,722 
Allegheny County,j1921 10,041 
Pennsylvania)..|1922 10,413 
areas it appears 
the adults 
them to be 


515 29.8 
3,547 35.3 
3,273 31.5 
that 

who die 
settled. Applying 
this estimate to the probable number of adult 
deaths for continental United States in 1920, 
about 695,000 adult decedents left no estates, 
or, putting it positively, about 310,000 people 


1,207 70.2 
6,494 64.7 
7.140 68.5 
In these nearly TO 
cent of 


behind 


per leave no 


estate 


left estates. 


Estates in Allegheny County 

or 
intensive studies of 
Allegheny County 
gratifying to 
1S97-1902, 11 


several years we have made rather 
administered in 
(Pennsylvania) and it is 
that while in the period 
cent of the decedents left 
and 31.5 per cent left 
1921 and 1922 respectively. 

must be cautioned, lest the 
distorted or misinterpreted. We 
should determine just how accurate the term 
“estates” is as a standard of 


worth of 


estates 


note 
per 
estates, 55.5 per cent 
estates in 

One however, 
facts be 


measurement 
Thus far 
the term has been used in its popular sens« 
the total the dece 
at his death without deducting any lia 
bilities existing at that time or accruing af 
terwards. In other words, it is the 
estate and is the one probably thought of by 


of economic decedents. 


to mean assets owned by 


dent 
gross 


most people speculating upon their economic 
worth 

includes: 
checking 
the 


stocks: 


It usually 
ings 


Cash in bank—sa\ 
life 
estate; sound 
interest in 
business 


and accounts ; insurance 


payable to bonds: real 
partnerships 01 


enterprises ; 


estate ; 
individual worthless 
investments, such as stocks of unproductive 
or undeveloped mines, oil wells, defunct 
manufacturing corporations, and so on, There 
few indeed, that have none of 
this class of useless script. When the debts 
existing at the date of death are deducted 
from these assets, the “net estate” remains 
and it is this portion of the original estate 
that is subject to inheritance taxation. At 


are estates, 
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the 
“net 
dents’ economic 


neither 
are 


time 


estates” 


same “cross estates” 
infallible criteria of 


worth. 


nor 
dece- 


Size and Distribution of Gross Estates 
There 
showing 


are ho 
the 
except 
However, in 


national figures available 
and distribution of 
those of $50,000 and over. 
our Allegheny County studies 
the estates have been analyzed in the order 
in which they appeared on the records, com- 
prehending tabulation of 519 The 
total amount of all the estates was $11,033.,- 
539, of which 69.8 left by 29 
or 5.6 per cent of If estates 
are distributed 
population, then in Allegheny 
most unequal. There seems to 
be fewer small estates up to $5,000 and more 
that left in 1922 than in 
With the greatest increase in frequency 


size gross 


estates 


estates. 


per cent was 
the decedents. 
used as eriteria of wealth 
among the 
County it is 
estates size 


1902, 


over 


being in the “$10,000 and over” class. 
In summing up figures on the size of gross 


estates in Allegheny County, three facts 


stand out: 
l. Over 30 per cent of all estates are 
$1,000, a 


under 
nominal that it is al- 
invariably wiped out by 
of settling the estate; 

Between SO per cent and 85 per cent of 
all estates are under $10,000; 

The bulk of the 
heirs is left by 

adult decedents. 


sum so 


most the cost 


wealth transferred to 
less than 6 per cent of 


The Economic Problems Involved in Settling 
Estates 

These can be divided into two main classes: 

1. The 


depreciation or shrinkage of es- 
tates; 

The inadequacy of liquid assets to meet 
administration needs. 

Every estate suffers some depreciation in 
the process of settlement or administration 
carefully its creator consid- 
ers the post mortem problems that will arise, 
for the very event of death 
problems that do not confront 
while its owner lives. 


no matter how 
creates certain 
the 
Inheritance or 
fer taxes are but one problem, yet it 
important forty-six states 
the Federal levy such du- 
Multiple taxation, therefore, takes place 
in every estate include se- 
curities of corporations resident in various 
states. It might be said, with grim humor, 
that no one knows what he is worth until 
several years after he is dead. 


estate 
trans- 
alone 
is an 


one when 


and Government 
ties. 


where the assets 


The depreciation or shrinkage of an es- 
tate is made up of debts, administration ex- 


penses and taxes. 
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The 
tates 


results of 
have 


studies of almost 7,000 es- 
been combined and are shown in 
the following table. These estates were ad- 
ministered in 45 counties of 17. different 
the effect of unusual local condi- 
tions should be eliminated. The sizes of the 
random and for the 
sake of simplicity are quoted in round num- 
bers. 


states, so 


estates are selected at 


Shrinkage (Per cent of Gross Estate 
Administration 

Size of Estate Total Debts Expenses : 
$2,500 38.7 20.6 16.7 

$5,000 37.5 19.9 16.: 

$10,000 33.5 18.2 13.3 

$30,000 19.0 10.0 7.! 

$50,000 17.0 9.0 6. 
$100,000 18.0 8.0 6. 
$500,000 19.0 7.0 4.0 
$1,000,000 20.0 6.0 3.0 
$5,000,000 . 24.0 4.5 3.0 
$10,000,000 29.0 4.0 2.5 


Debts are the most important items of de- 
preciation in = small $10,000, 
where approximately 20 per cent of the gross 
estate may be lopped off to meet 
existing at the time of death. 
ties by-product of 


estates up to 


liabilities 
These liabili- 
credit system 
and will doubtlessly always constitute an ap- 
preciable portion of the total depreciation of 
small estates. No far-sighted a 
testator promptly he pays 
his bills up to date, yet at death he will, in 
all probability, leave bills for 
current living which in the 
aggregate make deep inroads on the capital 
of small the larger 
they are relatively less important. 


are a our 


matter how 


may be or how 
outstanding 
expenses, etc., 


estates, but in estutes 


Heavy Drain Caused by Administrative 
Expenses 

Administrative expenses, like debts, are se- 
rious reducers of gross estates up to $10,000, 
With debts, they might be considered a rela- 
tively fixed charge against the assets of the 
estate, with a more or less definite minimum 
beyond which no economies can be ef- 
fected. In the debts, our present 
economic system would have to be revamped 
and a pay-as-you-go cash policy adopted in 
place of the credit 
To reduce 


cost 


case of 


them. 
expenses, our ex- 
legal system would 
have to be modernized. Both of these reme- 
dies rather far off, so we turn to a 
consideration of the third item of deprecia- 
tion—taxes. 


system to lessen 
administration 
pensive and intricate 


seem 


This is the only factor of estate shrinkage 
that can be affected one way or another by 
legislative fiat. The most important class of 
taxes in this classification are inheritance or 
transfer taxes, those for property and in- 
come being but a relatively small percentage 
of the total. When we examine the percen- 
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tage of gross estates expended for taxes of 
all kinds, we find it very small in estates up 
to $100,000, where it 
the 
there should be 
itance taxes 
comparatively unimportant their inroads are 
on the small The figures 
certainly indicate that they act as a leveling 
rod for the distribution of 
indicated above, 
as gross estates 
zreat 
appear to 


is only 4.5 per cent of 
is rather curious that 


gross estates. If 
so much opposition to inher 


per se, when it is 


shown how 


assets of estates. 
wealth, 
increase very 
until 

over, 


for, as 
rapidly 
in the 
they 
the 


they 
become vreater 
$10,000,000 and 
over 22 per 


estates under our existing laws. 


estates of 


consume cent of 


Indirect Depreciation 


The depreciation of that we have 


direct shrink- 


estates 
been considering thus far is a 
age that can be Llowever, there 
indirect depreciation which cannot be 
ascertained which arises out of the frequent 


measured 
is an 


forced sales of assets made necessary by the 
demands on the estate to settle the 
debts, administration expenses and taxes 
Most inheritance taxes must be paid within 
one year of the date of death of the decedent 
and most debts and administration 
should be paid in the same time. 
sitates the presence of a 


for cash 


expenses 
This neces- 
large cash fund in 
estates, but it is seldom found to be adequate 
$10,000. The following com- 
pilation shows the average per cent of depre- 
ciation of (quoted in round num- 
bers), contrasted with the percentage of cash 
available to executors or 
apply on estate liabilities. 


in estates over 
estates 
administrators to 


Per cent of Gross Estate 

Size of Estatcs Shrinkage 
$2,500... 38.7 
$5,000. . 37. 
$10,000 33.5 
$30,000. 19 
$50,000 17 
$100,000 18 
$500,000 19 
$1,000,000 20 
$5,000,000 24.0 
$10,000,000 29.0 


There is obviously 
cash to 


a great need for ready 
the liabilities of estates of all 
classes, except the comparatively small ones. 
Executors and administrators are hampered 


meet 


in administering their duties by the cumber- 
legal 
assets for 
many 


some procedure involved in releasing 
raise cash. Doubtlessly 
administration could be 
effected by the presence of an adequate cash 


fund. For instance, 19 states offer discounts 


sale to 
economies in 


for the payment of inheritance taxes prior 
to the expiration of one year from the date 


of death. Other discounts could doubtlessly 
be secured if funds were available to meet 
obligations. 
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Loss from Faulty Wills and Litigation 
There is one more source of great annual 
economic loss in the settlement of estates de- 
serving our attention. This is the wasteful 
litigation involving faulty wills, or the dis- 
tribution of assets where no such documents 
were executed by decedents. It is reasonable 
to presume that if a man has been compe- 
tent enough to accumulate an estate he will 
have the foresight to make a will, disposing 
of his possessions in some logical manner to 
his several heirs. 


However, turning 


find that on 
the average slightly over 50 per cent of dece- 
dents having 


again 


to our studies of estates, we 


property, leave 


the disposition of their assets. 


wills 


directing 


What are the solutions to these problems? 
The answer must be based 
First, the present economic 


structure with its legal impedimenta must be 


upon one of two 


assumptions. 


revised, or secondly, we can accept the situa- 
tion as it stands endeavor to the 
with the tools at One of 
these is life insurance. 


and 


ease 


problem hand, 


How Life Insurance Helps Solve Estate 
Problems 

Life performs the meritorious 
service of providing cash immediately 
the death of the insured person. 
most important point to consider by 
expect to leave estates. By 
life insurance 


insurance 
upon 
This is a 
those 
making 
available to their 
liabilities of their estates can be 
immediately and certain discounts be 
received. Thereby costly delays due to legal 
procedure can be avoided, wasteful litigation 
can be reduced or eliminated, 
ship will be worked on the 
quently advance their own 


W ho 
sufficient 
executors, 


met 


and no 
heirs, 


hard- 
who fre- 


funds to save 


estates in which they have a real or hopeful 
interest 


This life insurance made available to 
executor should not be 
insurance payable to specified beneficiaries. 
The latter should be carried to fulfill the 
definite needs of beneficiaries but the former 
should be an additional aid to the estate 
just liquid assets provided to 
the estate to be settled in the 
manner possible. 


the 
confused with life 


more enable 


most speedy 

Just to what extent has life insurance been 
used for estate purposes in the past? The 
answer is, practically not at all—at least 
However, judging from one of 
our Allegheny County surveys of estates, it 
is very evident that life insurance can play 
a very important part in the composition of 
estates. In an examination of 362 estates 
over $1,000 the cash so provided constituted 
13 per cent of all the cash left in all the 


consciously. 
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estates, but there were only 11 instances or 
3 per cent of the cases where the life insur- 
ance appeared payable to the estate. 

In concluding, I may safely predict that 
the future will see an ever-increasing amount 
of life insurance written for aiding 
administration. The Trust Company Divi- 
the American Bankers Association 
has been actively cooperating with the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters for 
over two years in placing before the public 
the advantages of life insurance for estate 
needs. In communities where the movement 
organized, 


estate 


sion of 


is well 
that 


there is ample evidence 
millions of dollars of life insur- 
ance is being written for this purpose. The 
cooperation of these organizations, represent- 
ing as they do men most familiar with estate 
problems, is encouraging and there is reason 
to hope that the estate problem will become 
less perplexing as its fundamentals are scien- 
tifically studied by those qualified to suggest 
constructive remedies. It is also not too 
much to hope that the modernization of the 
legal system may be hastened as 
coustructive adjustment is 


many 


need for 
revealed. 


SUPERSTITIONS ABOUT WILLS 

There still exist in the minds of some 
people—people who are broadminded in other 
respects—superstitions about wills which keep 
them from making wills. One is that mak- 
ing a will hastens death; another, that a will, 
once made, cannot be changed; still another, 
that wills promote family quarrels. 

Men often die, it is true, soon after they 
make their will. But why? Because they 
made their will? No, because they waited 
antil they were on their deathbed before they 
thought it necessary to make a will. If a 
man makes his will when he should—that is, 
while he is still young and vigorous and in 
the full possession and enjoyment of his men- 
tal faculties—he should, if anything, live 
longer, having a peace of mind that pro- 
motes longevity. Whereas, the failure of a 
conscientious man to make his will tends to 
shorten his days by keeping him depressed 
with the feeling that he is failing to do his 
full duty by his family. Many a man has 
felt that a great burden has lifted off 
him when he signs his will. 

Making a will has no more bearing upon 
one’s death than taking out a life insurance 
policy. But superstition is often more potent 
than reason; and men still put off making 
their wills for fear that they will die if they 
do it. (From the Wachovia, issued by the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Company of Win- 
ston-Salem, N.C.) 


been 
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MODERN CORPORATE TRUSTEESHIP AS THE SOLUTION 
OF AN AGE-OLD QUEST 


INHERENT SIGNIFICANCE AND IMPORTANCE OF TRUST SERVICE AS REVEALED 
IN HISTORY AND ITS APPROACH TO FULFILLMENT 














EUGENE G. BLACKFORD 
Assistant Cashier, Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York City 


(Epiror’s Nore: Under the direction of Mr. Blackford the trust department of the 
Bank of the Manhattan Company recently issued a notable study of the history of the 
trust idea, in a little book entitled “The Biography of an Idea.” In the following article 
he brings out forcefully the fact that, although for centuries the world has sought some 
method of transmitting property to heirs that would give a testator perfect assurance of 
the faithful and efficient execution of his last wishes, no such assurance had been found 
until the modern method of corporate trusteeship was adopted in this country. The bank's 
study brought to light the existence of a will over 800 years older than that which had 
been generally regarded as the oldest in the world. It also disclosed an interesting 
example of corporate trusteeship antedating the first trust company charter.) 


LTHOUGH the corporate method of Before the modern corporation, endowed 
estate trusteeship has assumed im- with fiduciary powers, began to be named in 
mense proportions in America and 

its use is growing with amazing rapidity, the 

real significance of this method is still little 

understood or appreciated either by those 

engaged in the business itself or by the pub- 

lic at large. Few people realize that cor- 

porate trusteeship for individual estates ac- 

tually embodies a method which is proving 

to be the solution of a problem that has con- 

fronted humankind since the dawn of civili- 

zation, namely, that of providing perfect 

assurance to a testator of the faithful and 

efncient carrying out of the provisions of his 

will. 

Of course, this does not mean that the 
adoption of the corporate method by a testa- 
tor eliminates all possibility of contest over 
the provisions of a will or that illegal pro- 
visions may be enforced; it simply means 
that all of the weaknesses and other limita- 
tions inherent in individual trusteeship have 
been eliminated, while all of the desirable 
human qualities have been retained, and 
many new advantages added. 


The man who acquired property has ever 
eagerly sought to assure himself of its safe 
transmission to heirs and its subsequent use 
as he wills it. While this search has con- 
tinued through all ages, no way to perfect 
assurance was found until the modern 
method of corporate trusteeship was devel- 
oped in this country. WILL Makinc—2845 B. C. 
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the capacity of trustee, executor and admin- 
istrator of estates bequeathed by will, or ap- 
pointed by courts to exercise those functions 
for the estates of those who died intestate, 
men depended entirely upon individuals for 


those services. 


Early Objections to Corporate Fiduciary 


When it suggested, toward the 
end of the 18th century, that the solution of 
the old problem might be found in the cor- 
poration method, and that a corporation, in- 
stead of an individual, might act in the ca- 
pacity of executor, trustee or administrator, 
the idea aroused a protest. 
it was corporation—a 
conscience’ —be 
duty? 
thing as a 
and forced to comply with the condi- 
trust? Whatever other 
porations might have, it was contended, they 


was first 


storm of 
asked, could a 
son without a 
with so 


How, 
“ner- 
entrusted 
sacred a 
tangible a 


How could so in 


body corporate be 
seized 
tions of a uses cor- 
had no place in the scheme of Carrying out 
the wishes of a will maker. Numerous other 
objections, largely of a sentimental charac 
ter, were made. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note 
that the very which were ad- 
vanced against the adoption of the corpora- 


objections 


tion method in estate administration have 
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Illustration by courtesy 0, 


Brooklyn Trust Co 


Even among the Barbarians the distribution of propert 
acquired the dignity of a solemn rite 


now, through 


idea in 


extensive 
America, 


application of the 
come to be recognized as 
among the strongest reasons for its adoption. 

In all the history of the 
generation when wealth began to be 
widely distributed in this country, the pro 
portion of individuals upon whom rested the 
responsibility of 
erty to heirs 


world, up to a 


ago 


safely transmitting prop 
Today millions of 
accumulated estates. But 
have and still are too 
adding to their estates to give 
proper thought to the conservation and trans- 
mission of them to heirs. 


was small. 
Americans have 


most of these 


been 
absorbed in 


Probably to most of the 8,000,000 Ameri- 
caus who have been added to the lists of cor- 
poration stockholders in the past dozen years 
alone, the problem of securely 
their estates has scarcely as yet presented 
itself. A knowledge of the struggle through 
fifty centuries to solve that problem may in- 
dicate its gravity, and, incidentally, 
trust officers a deeper sense 


passing on 


give 
of their respon- 
sibility and opportunity. 


The Oldest Will in the World 


The earliest record of transmission of an 


estate to heirs happens to be the will of an 
Kgyptian prince, Ne-kau-Re, made about the 
2845 B. C., and carved on the wall of 
his tomb, near the great pyramids at Gizeh." 
The Pharaohs and princes about the 
only Egypt who owned property. 
They nearly all the wealth and 
exercised absolute power. Nevertheless, the 
transmission of this early rich man’s prop- 
erty to heirs to whom he desired to leave it 
seems to have weighed heavily upon him, for 
he executed a will declaring himself to be 
mind and describing in detail his 
Wishes respecting the distribution of his es- 
tate after his death. Since he was a mem- 
ber of the royal family, it appears that Ne- 
kau-Re 


year 


were 
persons in 


pr ssessed 


oft sound 


considered an expression of his 
Wishes all that was necessary to their faith- 


ful execution, 

That those who enjoyed less power were 
not so sure that 
carried out 
of an 
period. 


their last wishes would be 
is clearly indicated by the will 
Kkgyptian official of about the 

This man, who bequeathed certain 
amounts to priests for prayers for his soul, 


same 


warned them, upon pain of losing their por- 
tions, not to contest the provisions of his 
will, But, except for princes and kings there 
Was no security for a _ testator, for 
were human and, 


even 
priests apparently, not 
1 Fac-simile of this will was 


reproduced in the January, 
1926, issue of Trust Companies. 
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above suspicion when it came to money mat- 
ters connected with the estate of a deceased. 


In Ancient Greece 


Let us turn to another civilization 
cient Homer's time—some 
teen or eighteen centuries later. 


—to an- 


Greece, of seven 


Half a millenium before the civilization of 
Greece rose to its peak we find the patri 
archs using the device of adoption to secure 
the transmission of their worldly goods. if 
there were no nafural male heir to succeed 
to the property of the family head, the latte: 
might go through the elaborate religious and 
civil ceremony of adopting a son for the pur 
pose. But even an adopted son was human! 
Could he be depended upon to 
trust and administer the 
and efficiently? 


execute his 
estate faithfully 
From this custom 
well-defined transmission 
by will, not dissimilar to that which we hav 
just noted in Egypt. Still we 
tain assurance for a testator. 


developed, by Solon’s 


time, a system of 


find no ecer- 


While great latitude in freely willing one’s 
property permitted to a testator, the 
courts did not permit abuse of the privilege. 
This is brought out clearly by 


was 


Aristophanes 
in The Wasps, when he puts into the mouth 
of a dicast (magistrate sworn to 


according to equity) the 


give deci 
sions following 
words: 


“If a father when dying leaves an heiress 
daughter, assigning her to some husband. we 
tell the will and the that 


emnly on its seals that it may go be hanged, 
for all we eare, 


case sits sO sol 


and we give her to whoever 


has won us over to his side by his 


sions. 


persua- 
And this we do without fear of being 
called to account.” 


The “‘Fideicommissum,”’ an Early Form of 
Trusteeship 


The system of will-making had become so 
definite a part of the Greek civil code, 
that it attracted the attention of 
law-loving Romans, and they 
tion to Athens for information. 

adopted the Greek practice, but refined 
enlarged it. devised the “codicil.” 
their important contribution 
“fideicommissum,” 


ated by will. 


how- 
the 
delega 

They 
and 
But 
the 
a form of trusteeship cre- 


ever, 


sent a 


and 
most 


was 


Under the fideicommissum the testator be- 
queathed his property to a trustee for a third 
party. The third party, however, was obliged 
to depend largely upon the moral upright- 
ness of the trustee. Incidentally, he lost his 


. 


Courtesy of 


Brooklyn Trust Co 


“The Salman” who performed functions somewhat akin 
to trustee in the Middle Ages among the Franks and 
B irgul dians 


interest in the estate if he 
vested in the trustee 


died while it was 

In a thousand years of Roman Civilization 
the best that had found in the 
ending search for assurance to a_ testator 
was a definite body of law (Justinian Code) 
which, nevertheless, still relied 
nature and courts for 


been never- 


upon human 
faithful, not to 
mention efficient, execution of the provisions 
of wills. 


civil 


Among the Franks. in Western Europe, we 
find, about 500 A. LD... a 
as casting the 


trust plan, known 


Salman's straw. This was a 


formal tribal ceremony at which was chosen 
trustee of the 
deceased by having 


of the one selected. 


a “salman” or property of a 
a straw cast into the lap 
\t the end of a year the 

ceremony, would cast 
a straw into the lap of the final heir, thus 
signifying the completion of his duty as trus- 
tee. But in other lands and in 
other times, dependence upon an indi 
vidual. The was human and might 
die, become insane, or turn dishonest during 
the period of his trusteeship. 


“salman,” at another 


here, too, as 
was 
“salman” 


England Seeks a Solution 


Of the struggle in 
tion for the problem: 


England to find a solu- 
of the rise of the trus- 
known as “enfeoffment,”’ of 


trusteeship by individuals; of 


teeship device 
the abuse of 
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the enforcement of trustee duties by the 
Chancery Court, and of the rise of the Eng- 
lish Chancery practice, much has been writ- 
ten. But in all the seven or eight centuries 
of development of English law and equity 
practice adequate answer to the age-old prob- 
lem was not found. 

Even English kings were not so secure in 
their minds about their estates as were their 
Egyptian the days of Prince 
Ne-kau-Re, for we find King John, who died 
more than thirty-seven centuries later, invok- 
his will, the grace and 
those named 


brothers in 


ing, in favor of God 
to carry out his will 
upon those who might infringe it the 
and indignation of Almighty God, of 


Mary and of all the Saints.” 


upon and 


“curse 
the 
blessed 

But America’s peculiar contribution to the 
solution of the problem of finding assurance 
the substitution of 
for individual trusteeship, was yet 
to be made. 


for testators, namely, 


corporate 


America Tries a New Method 


While the first charter empowering a 


¢e¢or 


poration generally to exercise trustee 
until 1822, we 


since has proved to be a 


fune 


tions was not granted find 


what striking ex 


ample of the successful operation of cor 
porate trusteeship in a corporation chartered 
in 1806—the “Trustees of Sailor’s Snug Har 


bor.” 

Captain Robert Richard Randall, an early 
resident of New York, had accumulated a 
composed of something 


what then was the 


fair fortune, 
than 21 acres of land at 
north end of New York City. 
He had active member of the 
Marine Society of New York, an organization 
for the relief of indigent and distressed mas 


ters of 


more 


Broadway, in 


long been an 


vessels, their widows and orphan 
Out of this association he 
idea of devoting a considerable 
part of his property, after his death, to some 
permanent means of affording relief to sail- 
had reached an end, through age 
or disability, of their usefulness 
Accordingly, when he fell ill early in 
1801, he called in two well-known 
of the day, Alexander Hamilton 
ernor Daniel D. Tompkins. 
them his philanthropic 
draw a 


as possible, 


children. 
ceived the 


ColL- 


ors who 


SeCuUsS. 
lawyers 
and 
He disclosed to 
purpose and asked 
will that would, as nearly 
the establishment and 
perpetuation of a home in New York where 
aged and disabled sailors could live. 


Gov- 


them to 


assure 


Upon the completion of the will on June 1, 
1SO1, it was duly signed and witnessed, and 


upon the 
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After 
bequests and legacies 
gave over the residue of the 
board of 


Captain Randall died four days later. 
providing for certain 
to relatives, it 
estate to a trustees, composed of 
the Chancellor of the State of New York, 
the mayor and the recorder of the city of 
New York, the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce in the city of New York, the 
president and vice-president of the Marine 
Society of New York. the senior minister of 


the Episcopal Church in the city of New 


York and the senior minister of the Presby- 


terian Church in the same city, “for the time 
being and their respective successors in the 
said offices.” 

The will provided that the trustees should 
apply for an act of incorporation and such 
an act was passed by the Legislature of New 
York State on February 6, 1806, 


The Plan Succeeds 


last, the 
trusteeship as the 


Here, at corporate method of 
the age-old 


problem of providing perfect assurance to a 


solution of 


testator was to be given an actual and prac- 
tical trial. The this corporate 
trusteeship for the last century and a quar- 
ter is almost romantic in its 


history of 


interest and 
institution of “Sailor’s Snug 
Staten Island. New York, may 
considered a monument not only 
to the philanthropist who founded it, but to 
the corporation method of trusteeship. In 
the the this notable 
trusteeship may be found a complete answer 
to all 
were raised 


the magnificent 
Harbor” on 
today be 


story of progress of 


the earlier fears and objections that 


when the method was first pro- 


posed. 

The adoption of the corporate plan in the 
Randall will, had 
mediate results so far as 
the public concerned, for, as 
already mentioned, it was not until 1822 that 
the first charter granted to a corpora- 
tion empowering it to act generally in a fidu- 
ciary capacity 


however, no apparent im- 


its general accept- 
ance by was 


was 


The Growth of Corporate Trusteeship 
Wealth was not widespread in that 
The industrial revolution had not yet 
Great estates were few. 


day. 
begun. 
Even up to the Civil 
War not more than half a dozen companies 
were engaged in the trust business. 
Following the Civil War, mass production 
began to add rapidly to the national wealth. 
Business grew by leaps and bounds until it 
for operation by individ- 
Recourse was had to the corporation 
—that artificial “person,” composed of many 


became too large 


uals. 
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individuals and undying in the human sense, 
because it was able to elect such successors 
to its various officers as might become neces- 
sary. The corporation had continuity, its 
powers were far greater than the powers of 
any individual, its judgment rested upon 
the experience of many, and it naturally as- 
sumed control of the large scale operations 
of modern business. 


While the corporation came into greater 
and greater use in solving the problems of 
growing industry, the device was not ex- 
tended to the field of trusteeship in any large 
measure until well after 1885, when, with the 
increase in prosperity the 
number and individual the 
need for the safe transmission of property to 


general and in 


size of estates, 
heirs began to assume greatly 
portions. 


enlarged pro- 


Simultaneously appeared a grow- 
ing public recognition of the soundness and 
value of the corporate method of trusteeship. 
The marvelous growth of the trust 


in America since then, and particularly dur- 


business 


ing the last quarter of a century, is striking 
evidence of the fact that in this country at 
least, the age-old problem 
Even yet, however, we 
the must that small 
fraction of the understand the de- 
tails of the service which is available or are 
that a their 


problem has 


has been solved. 


who are engaged in 


business realize only a 


publie 
aware 


solution ~ of individual 


been found. 


The old Romans had a horror of dying without a will 
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CORPORATE FIDUCIARIES ASSOCIATION 
OF NEW YORK 

At the recent annual meeting ot the Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries New York 
City, composed of trust officers of New York 
banks and trust companies, new officers and 
members of the executive committee were 
elected. Mr. Horace F. Poor, president of the 
Garfield National Bank, succeeds Mr. Merrel 
P. Callaway, vice-president of 
Trust Company, as president. 
Hoffman, of the National City 
elected vice-president. H. C, 


Association of 


the Guaranty 
William W. 
Bank, 
Knapp of the 
Coal & Iron Bank, was elected secretary and 
Henry F. Whitney, 
the Empire Trust Company 
elected a member of the Ex 
Committee, together with J. C., 
Klinek, trust officer of the Chatham Phenix 
National Bank and Trust Company and 
Warren, vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank. 
The new officers 
at the 
which 


was 


treasurer, 
trust officer of 
who was 


succeeding 


hew 
ecutive 


George 
will be formally installed 
meeting and dinner at 
committees 


next 


general 
reports from various 
The 
attention to 
the list of 


will 


also be received. association is giving 


special securing legislation 


enlarge securities legal for in 
vestment of trust publi 
utilities and obligations 


The report on status of New York trust com 


funds, including 


railroad equipment 


panies and banks in handling business in oth 
er states as executor and trus 


a compilation of re 


testamentary 
tee. will be amplified by 
different 


under corporate 


quirements in states in acting as 


trustee mortgaces., 


TAX RULING ON BOND INCOME 
Where 
basis, to be delivered upon completion of the 
subscription payments, the amounts paid by 
the purchasers and retained by the taxpayer 


bonds are sold on an installment 


upon forteited 
to it and the 
the time the contracts 


constitute income 
value of the bonds at 


contracts 
market 
were forfeited is im- 
material, according to a decision of the Board 
of Tax Appeals in the the First 
National Bank of 


ease of 
Manchester, Ky. 

A bill has been introduced at Albany, spon- 
sored by the Bank Association, 
which would make state-wide the privilege 
of conducting departments by 
savings banks, which is now confined to cities 
of the first 

A bill has been introduced in the New York 
legislature which would 87.500 
the amount which may be deposited in a 
savings bank by any individual, corporation 


Savings 
safe deposit 
class. 


increase to 


or society. 
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ENLISTING THE GENERAL BANK STAFF FOR 
DEVELOPMENT OF NEW TRUST BUSINESS 


AN ILLUMINATING RECITAL SHOWING THAT “IT CAN BE DONE” 


R. R. BIXBY! 
President R. R. Bixby, Inc., New York 


(Eprtor’s Notre: Practical 


demonstration 


is what banks and trust companies are 


seeking in ascertaining the most effective methods for developing trust department busi- 


ness. 


The following article relates what was actually accomplished in one of the large 


trust companies in San Francisco in developing individual members of the general bank 
staff into active and enthusiastic salesmen for the development of new trust business. 
The plan calls for a school of instruction with classes for officials as well as employees 


of all departments. The results are 


most revealing as to the opportunities which inhere 


in familiarizing and securing the cooperation of bank employees as to trust business.) 


HE officials in charge of the trust de- 
partments of many banks are today 
reviewing their problems as applied to 

the matter of new trust business. 

They analyze the service that their depart- 

ment is rendering to their present clients; 

they know that this service is of great value 
and that their clients appreciate the advan- 
tages of the service and are happy and satis- 
fied in using it. They size up their advertis- 
ing budget and ask themselves 
tions: 
What 


securing 


these ques- 
shall we do? 

What methods can we that we are 
not now using to bring to the attention of 
those customers of the bank who have use 
for trust but are not now clients 
of the trust department, the value of this 
comprehensive service? 

What method can we employ to secure 
the large amount of potential trust busi- 
ness that lies within the power of the cus- 
tomers of our bank to bring to our trust 
department? 


use 


service 


The editor of Trust CoMPpaANIes has asked 
the writer to an answer to these 
questions. Our suggestion is Develop the in- 


suggest 


dividual members of your general bank staff 


for the development of new trust 
This is not a theory as actual experience has 
proven that this suggestion is a logical one 
and that its application is practical and 
workable and will bring satisfactory results. 


business, 


Some Definite Conclusions 


Study the matter from your own view- 


point—that of trust department, 
and after careful consideration see if you do 
not arrive at some such conclusions as these: 


your own 


“That in the trust department of our bank 
practically all our clients clients of 
either the commercial, savings or safe 
posit departments prior to availing 
selves of the use of our trust service; 


were 
de- 
them- 


R. R. Brxpy 
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“That the greater percentage of the cus- 
tomers of the savings, commercial and safe 
deposit departments are not aware of what 
“Trust Service’ really means—they have 
héard of trust service, but to the great ma- 
jority of them it means nothing; 


“That one of our largest fields for new 
trust business at the present time is within 
the four walls of our institution; 


“That it only remains for us to educate 
our customers in the matter of what the 
trust department can do for them, to greatly 
increase our trust business; 

“That the relations of our commercial, sav- 
ings and safe deposit departments with their 
customers are very intimate and important 
ones ; 

“That as our bank has a trust department 
as well as a commercial, savings and safe 
deposit department, the staff of the commer- 
cial, savings and safe deposit departments 
should have such an understanding of the 
fundamental principles of fiduciary functions 
as to enable them to bring to the attention 
of their customers the value to those cus- 
tomers of our trust department service; 

“That this is (because we are equipped to 
exercise trust functions) an obligation and a 
responsibility that we owe to our customers; 

“That a full and complete banking service 
cannot be rendered by a bank having a trust 
department unless included in that service 
are the fiduciary functions that could be 
rendered by our trust department; 

“That after careful investigation we find 
that there are very few employees of the 
bank—officers or clerks—outside of those em- 
ployed in the trust department who have 
more than a vague knowledge of the activi- 
ties of our trust department.” 


Material for Trust Salesmanship 

Assume that you arrive at definite conclu- 
sions similar to the foregoing, then the log- 
ical question is— 

“What shall we do?” 

Our suggestion is, “Develop the individual 
members of the staff of the commercial, sav- 
ings and safe deposit departments into sales- 
men for the trust department.” 

Question: “Can this be done?’ 

Answer, “Yes.” 

Question, “How do you know?” 

Answer: “From actual experience.” Just 
a moment and we will relate some cases in 
point: 

During April and May, 1923, the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company of California, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., made its first attempt to start 
trust educational work with the staff of the 
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general bank, without actually calling it edu- 
eational work. This was in the nature of an 
experiment. The writer was at that time 
connected with the Mercantile and was se 
lected to carry on the experiment. We gave 
a series of five talks to Mercantile San Fran- 
cisco Neighborhood Office Managers and 
their assistarits. These talks dealt in an 
elementary way with deeds of trust to se- 
cure the ordinary debt or loan, escrows, 
deeds of gift, agency or safekeeping accounts, 
wills, California inheritance tax, federal in- 
heritance tax, depositary under order of 
court for the reduction of bond, and private 
trusts. 

The talks were later mimeographed, bound 
in a booklet of about forty pages and dis- 
tributed to the employees of the bank. We 
found that those who had listened to the 
talks began to take some degree of interest 
in trust activities, and by a little follow-up 
from the trust department and direct per- 
sonal help given to the various managers, the 
benefit of this series of talks was felt for 
eight or nine months. It was then notice- 
able that there was a slight falling off in 
interest. We endeavored to analyze the rea- 
son for this and finally concluded that as the 
personnel of the bank had increased to more 
than one thousand employees, it would per- 
haps be well to endeavor to have another 
class on trust functions. 

About this time, the was having 
lunch one day with an officer of the com- 
mercial department and he asked the officer, 
“Why don’t you send any trust business to 
the trust department. You come in direct 
contact with a many individuals with 
whom considerable influence, but 
I don’t piece of trust 
business you have sent to our department.” 

Now I was serious. He I was seri- 
ous and finally after thinking a moment, he 
looked across the table and said, “I'll tell 
you Roy, you know I never talk about trust 
business.” “Never talk trust business, why 
is that?’ “Well,” he said, “what you fel- 
lows do back there in that trust department 
has always been more or a mystery 
tou me, and I don’t want to run the risk of 
getting into hot water in the discussion of a 
subject I know so little about.” 


writer 


great 
have 
know of 


you 


one single 


knew 


less of 


Announcing School of Instruction 


Here was an idea! Before the afternoon 
had passed, we had drafted an announce- 
ment to send to our various offices in San 
Francisco. This announcement sent out Feb- 


ruary 11, 1924, stated that we were going 
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to hold a School of Instruction re Trust 


Functions, and included the following infor- 
mation : 


Place— (Place of meeting was given). 

Time—Six to eight o’clock p.m. 

Length of Course—One night a week 
for four weeks. 

Seope of Study—wWills, testamentary 
trusts, private trusts, agencies and 
escrows. Brief consideration will 
also be given to deeds of trust, de- 
positary under order of court and 
guardianship of estates. 

Application—Application should be 
made in writing and should state 
what evening of the week it will 
be most convenient for you to at- 
tend. 

It is expected that the first class will 
be started the first week in March, and 
those wishing to take the course 
should send in their applications im- 
mediately. You will be notified as 
early as possible to what class you 
have been assigned. 

The purpose of this course is to take 
the mystery out of trust department 
work and trust functions. We shall 
deal with our subject, not from the 
standpoint of internal operations, but 
from the standpoint of the information 
the public (when once _ interested) 
wants to know about trust functions. 

The object of this course is to so 
familiarize those taking it with the 
subjects covered that they will be able 
to intelligently trust matters 
without hesitancy or embarrassment. 


discuss 


With the exception of 
typewritten further notices were 
sent, but there were so many applications 
that it was necessary to devote three nights 
a week to this study and classes were held 
Monday, Tuesday and Thursday nights—a 
different group each night. 


this one notice—a 


sheet—no 


How Classes Were Divided 

We had reserved the right to designate the 
class to which each applicant would be as- 
signed and as a result the Monday night 
class was made up principally of officers of 
the bank, the Tuesday night class mainly of 
branch managers and the outstanding as- 
sistant branch managers, and the Thursday 
night class was principally the clerks of the 


branch ofiices. This segregation was made 
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in such a manner that we do not believe it 
was noticed by the applicants, but our pur- 
pose in grouping them in this manner was 
to eliminate any timidity in the asking of 
questions. 

These three classes were made up entirely 
of employees in San Francisco. However, 
information within an organization spreads 
very rapidly and before we had completed 
this series of four talks to the first three 
classes, we had requests to form classes in 
our out-of-town branches. This we did, giv- 
ing three different series of talks at three 
out-of-town branches, so located as to give 
all the staff (desiring to do so) of all the 
branches in the system, opportunity to attend. 

There was then sufficient demand for an 
overflow class in San Francisco and after 
the out-of-town series, one more series was 
given in San Francisco. Thus, in a period 
of about twelve weeks, we reached 342 em- 
ployees of the bank. In our four periods of 
two hours each with each class, we endeav- 
ored to reason out some of the fundamental 
and basic principles of fiduciary functions. 
We invited suggestions and criticisms on the 
subject matter covered and our method of 
handling it, and we received both. After the 
first meeting we received a criticism—one 
of the kind we like most to receive—which 
had a constructive suggestion attached. It 
was that we had given too much in 
short a of time; that the 
fast without time for reflection. 
in our future classes we revised 
our method of presentation and as we dis- 
cussed each subject or phase, we usually 
paused and told of some actual case which 
illustrated the point. We then called for 
questions and usually received lots of these. 
This was helpful, for we could at once tell 
from the nature of the questions whether or 
not we had put our points over properly. 

These classes coming only a 
after the First 
Trust Company 
Bankers 


too 
space material 
came too 


Therefore, 


few months 
Regional Conference of the 
Division of the American 
Association, and we having been 
impressed by the conversational demonstra- 
tion method of putting over an idea by the 
two demonstrations made at that conference, 
one by William Rhodes Hervey, executive 
vice-president of the Pacific Southwest Trust 
and Savings Bank, Angeles, and the 
other by L. 


Los 


H. Roseberry, vice-president of 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los 


Angeles, we used the dialogue method to 
illustrate part of our material. We found 
this method always interested the members 
of the class and was very effective in fixing 
points in their minds. 
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Letters of Appreciation 
After each class completed the course, we 
received a number of letters relative to the 
As to whether or 
constructive 


not these classes 
benefit, we will 
from just a few of the letters received from 
those in attendance: 

“I cannot begin to tell you, as I am finding 
out much I really did get 
the lectures, as in the constantly re- 
curring transactions at the counter involving 


course. 


were of quote 


every day, how 


out of 


administrator and executor accounts, as well 
as cases involving consent of treasurer, etc., 
the information is invaluable.” 

“The trust department is so distinct from 
any other departments of the 
that 
even a working knowledge of its 
With a little effort 
an enormous field can be 


and 80 
have 
activities. 
what 
developed as a re- 


bank 


highly specialized, very few of us 


I can readily sec 


sult of our instruction in this line. * 

I would rather have trust than 
other, as I believe the trust department is 
the least understood of any by the staff as 


a whole.” 


classes any 


“Just a word of appreciation for the trust 
which I privileged to attend. 
From my observation the trust de 
partment is a sealed book to 99 per cent of} 


COUrSE iwds 


* 


the officers and employees of most banks. I 
think your efforts during the last few weeks 
have more than anything in the past 


to break the seal of that book.” 


done 


A great many of those who attended these 
were including vice-presi- 
assistant 


classes officers, 


assistant cashiers, secre- 
branch vari 
ous specialized departments, chief clerks and 
tellers, and in a number of the 
secretaries of various officials of the bank. 


dents, 


taries, managers, managers of 


instances, 


Some of the Results Obtained 


Now as to the results: We will not say 
final results, because we believe much benefit 
will accrue for many come as a 
result of having held these classes. The re- 
sults of the classes were very gratifying and 

We had made 342 poten- 

the trust department and 
best of all they were present employees of 
the bank. Many contacts 
for the trust department by these 542 mem- 
the trust classes and new 
was continually being brought to the trust 
department by those who had never before 
thought of talking about trusts because of 
the “mystery” which to them had previously 
seemed to surround our 
trust department. 


years to 


most satisfactory. 
tial salesmen for 
made 


new were 


bers of business 


activities in the 
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One of the outstanding converts to the 
value of trust work was a neighborhood office 
manager who was instrumental in selling the 
idea of creating private trusts to two peo 
ple, one of created a trust with a 
corpus of $200,000 and the other a trust with 
a corpus of $70,000. He advised thirty-eight 
vo to their attorneys and 
drawn. He may have 
the more drawing their wills, but 
at least thirty-eight of the number named 
the Mercantile Trust Company of California 
as executor of their wills and many as trus 
tee under trusts their wills, and 
deposited their wills with the trust depart 
ment for safekeeping 

This manager made it a 
interest the man whose present 
ally ran over $100,000 in value. 
the trust 
agency 


whom 


of his depositors to 


have their wills been 


cause of 


created by 


always point to 


estate usu 
He also sent 
department a 


accounts 


number of 
and influenced 
depositors who made a 


good 
some of his 
business of 
private funds and taking deeds of 
security, to name the 
of individuals. 

The above was all made 
period of and from 
this fellow is still going strong. 


loaning 
trust as 
bank trustee in place 
record within 


one year reports 


last 


Just one more example of concrete results: 


One assistant branch manager had signed up 


for the first class, but 
not attend all the 
he attended the 
in San Francisco. 


for some reason could 
meetings of the class, so 
fourth that held 
Never before had he se 
cured any trust business from his depositors, 
but following the active 
interest and developed some splendid busi 
His master stroke was made when he 
interested a large corporation in having the 
trust department take charge of the handling 
of its securities. This man had cause 
for feeling a justifiable pride the day the 
armored car under heavy guard transferred 
to the vaults of the trust department, se 
curities, the market value of which 
most ten millions of dollars. 

We have endeavored to prove the effective 
our 
previously 
moment 


class 


was 


course he 


took an 


hess. 


good 


was al 


ness of solution of the three problems 
stated, but do not think for a 
that the results which it is 
possible to obtain for your trust department 
by the above outlined plan will be in addi- 
tional dollars of profit only, because the in- 
crease in your revenue is only a part of the 
benefits that will accrue to your department. 
Others are 

A more sympathetic 
tween the employees of 
ments of your and 
ment ; 


rood 


understanding be- 
the various depart- 


bank your trust depart- 
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You will instill into the members of 
general bank staff an actual desire to 
the message of trust service’ to 
tomers ; 


the 
“carry 
their cus- 
Some trust departments are still having 
difficulties in charging adequate fees for some 
of their services. You can, through the 
medium of a course in trust functions, so 
explain your activities that every student in 
your class will not only favorably comment 
on the value of trust service, but he will go 
farther than that and will at all times en 
deavyor to establish in the minds of the 
public, the right of trust departments to 
charge for all services rendered. 


Bank Staffs Respond to Proper Instruction 

You may say, “Will the members of our 
general bank staff be interested?’ Surely 
they will. That has been proven in the cases 
cited. As further evidence, beginning 
tember 22, 1925, the San Francisco Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking put on 
a course in Trust Functions one night each 
week, five-thirty to seven o’clock p.m., for a 
period of ten weeks. The enrollment, 
a tuition fee of ten dollars each, 
hundred and_ (fifty-four, registered from 
twenty-five and one life insurance 
company, and about 90 per cent of these one 
hundred and fifty-four were from other than 
trust departments of their banks 

In our 


Sep- 


with 


was one 


banks 


earlier 
members 


trust 
taking notes. On 
were asked to look over these 
notes and were so impressed by their incom- 
pleteness that for the use of the class at the 
American Institute of Banking, we developed 
what to us at least was a idea. We 
did not suggest that the class take notes, 
but we had mimeographed and distributed 
to every member prior to each discussion, 
notes we had prepared covering the outstand- 
ing points under consideration. At the first 
meeting a cover for holding these notes was 
distributed to the In preparing the 
syllabus we endeavored to always keep in 
mind that our object was to make it of prac- 
tical usefulness. At the conclusion of the 
course, each member had a syllabus of 120 
pages—a concise statement of the 
points of our discussions. 


had ob- 
several 


classes we 
served 


occasions we 


new 


class. 


main 


Material for Study 


As to the subject matter for study: Our 
experience has taught us that a course for 
the purposes outlined should be of a very 
practical nature and the leader can secure 
the best results by omitting a long-winded 
development of the theory of trusts, and get- 
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ting right down to actual practice at once. 
Limit to a narrow scope the consideration of 
the trust department in its fiduciary capacity 
under the provisions of bond and note issues, 
ete. You are primarily interested in con- 
veying to your class information which they 
can use in their daily contact with their 
customers. Your new bond issues are sel- 
dom received through the officers on the plat- 
form or the clerks of the various depart- 
ments, but usually come through the efforts 
of the president or member of 
board of directors. Therefore, 
trust services which appeal to 
number of your bank 
vidual, 


some your 
stress those 
the greatest 


customers—the indi- 


One point that should be impressed upon 
your the individual member’s im- 
the structure of your bank. 
To those of you who contemplate conducting 
study courses, we suggest that you build up 
a short inspirational talk based on thoughts 
such as these: 


class is 


portance in 


“Our depositors have confidence in you men 
and women, and you can render a great per- 
sonal service to those depositors by never 
overlooking an opportunity to discuss with 
and explain to them the advantages of the 
corporate executor, trustee and agent. Ac- 
tual experience proves conclusively that such 


a discussion will be welcome to our deposi- 


and strike a 


minds, 


tors responsive chord in their 


“Our trust functions and services have a 
heart interest and make an appeal to every- 
one, and simply through a casual opening of 
the subject as we meet depositors from day 
to day, we bound to great 
amount of trust such is the 
power of a good suggestion coming from you 
in whom our depositors have already placed 
their confidence. 


are 
new 


create a 
business- 


“You surely realize that to many of our 
customers, you the most, if not 
the most important person of that customer's 
business acquaintanceship. It is true that 
the customer has confidence in the bank, but 
remember you represent this bank, and it is 
with you that he has his transaction!” 


are one of 


Cooperative Study Plan 


In the event that you are located in a city 
where there are a number of small banks, 
why not seriously consider getting all the 
trust departments in your city to go in to- 
gether and give one real course in trust 
functions for the general staff of all your 
banks? We doubt very much if the trust 
department down the street is a competitor 
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CHARTERED 1822 


THE FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY 


22 William Street, New York 


Fifth Ave. Office eet East Thirty-Eighth St. 
Temporarily at | 16 East Thirty-Ninth St. 


LONDON 
15 Cockspur Street, S.W. 1 


Madison Ave Office: 901 Madison Ave. at 72nd St. 


PARIS 
3 Rue D’Antin 
70 Rue des Petits-Champs 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


Issues Travellers’ Letters of Credit payable throughout the world 
Commercial Letters of Credit for Importations and Exportations of Merchandise 
Buys and Sells Bills of Exchange 
Cable Transfers to all Countries 


: ‘'HROUGH its offices in London, working in close touch with correspondents all 
over Europe, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company is in position to be of 
exceptional service to Trust Companies in the transaction of foreign business for them- 


selves or their customers. 


In Paris, The Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company maintains a representative who can 
receive your clients’ mail and cables and give personal attention to your banking 
interests through our Paris correspondent, the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas. 


of yours. There is so much possible trust 
business within the limits of your own bank 
that if you each get that it will keep you 
busy for some time. Cooperation such as 
this will enable you to offer a better course. 
We would also suggest if you attempt this 
method, that you leave the construction and 
presentation of the course entirely in the 
hands of one well qualified man. Past ex- 
perience in many parts of the country shows 
that most trust functions con- 
ducted on the lecture system by a number 
of men each covering only certain parts of 
the course, is unsatisfactory. The material 
presented by this method is usually dis- 
jointed that it is not possible to maintain 
interest at such a high pitch as when the 
course is conducted by a qualified individual.” 

We have tried to give a constructive sug- 
gestion for the satisfactory solution of the 
problems covered by the three questions 
asked in the beginning. If these same prob- 
lems apply to your department, determine 
now to recognize your obligations; develop 
the creative spirit; plan constructive serv- 
ice; put your plans into actual operation, 
and you will solve the problem of increas- 
ing the use of your worth while service by 
application of the suggested solution—De- 
velop the individual members of your gen- 
eral bank staff for the development of new 
trust business. 


courses on 


EFFECTIVE COMMUNITY TRUST 
PUBLICITY 

One of the most effective means for foster- 
ing public attention and favor in behalf of 
Community Trust operations is that of cap- 
italizing the ‘news value” which attaches to 
announcement of important gifts. secause 
of the beneficent character and general pur- 
pose of Community Trusts the newspapers 
are most favorably inclined to giving prom- 
inence to articles relating to this movement. 
The difficulty most that such an- 
nouncements are not prepared in a manner 
to appeal to the news scent of editors. 

Carlton K. Matson, director of the Cleve- 
land Foundation, has demonstrated the will- 
ingness of newspapers to grant liberal space 
if matter is properly prepared. Within the 
last few weeks there have appeared headline 
articles in the Cleveland press describing 
important gifts to various Community Trusts, 
including a gift of $100,000 by Senator Couz- 
ens of Michigan through the Detroit Com- 
munity Trust; the property gift of $1,500,- 
000 by James A. Patten to the Chicago Com- 
munity Trust; the gifts of $500,000 each by 
Felix M. Warburg and Mrs. Warburg through 
the New York Community Trust and gifts 
of $2,000,000 to the Indianapolis Foundation. 


often is 


Thomas B. Mathis has been elected vice- 
president of the Miami Bank & Trust Co. 
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hen industry 


takes a winter vacation 


F MORE people would build in 

the winter time, it would solve 
a great problem for the building 
industry. Great strides have been 
made in winter building methods 
and there often are many econo- 
mies and advantages. But for the 
most part, when the wind begins 
to nip, the carpenter must put 
away his hammer and the mason 
his trowel. 

A measure of the effect of this 


condition is seen in the records of 


a great manufacturer of heating 
equipment. 

In February, March and April, 
production is just about twice as 
great as shipments. In May and 
June, production is about one-third 
larger than shipments. In July and 
August, shipments begin to be 
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higher than production. In Sep- 
tember, October and November, 
shipments are twice as large sas 
production. In December and Jan- 
uary, production again exceeds 
consumption. 


The financial problems of such 
a condition can well be imagined 
and are understood by business 
men in all lines of industry. Any 
conservatively managed industry 
will find at the Seaboard the assist- 
ance so frequently required at times 
like these. Commercial banking, 
which solves such problems, is the 
principal business of the Seaboard. 


It is the Seaboard’s policy to 
treat each customer’s problem as 
an individual one and enter into it 
in a wholehearted fashion. 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


of the City of New York 


115 Broadway 


Broad and Beaver Streets 


24 East 45th Street 
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Do you furnish checks to 
your customers bearing 


this symbol of safety? 


You as a careful banker 
are doing the utmost to 
protect your depositors’ 
funds within the walls 
of your bank. 


And you are probably 

extending this “service of protec- 
tion”’ to checks in transit by sup- 
plying your depositors with Super- 


Safety Checks. 


Your depositors will appreciate your 
complete service all the more now, 
because they are reading our power- 
ful advertisements which are ap- 
pearing in the Saturday Evening 
Post and Literary Digest. And it 
is reasonable to suppose that other 
readers are opening their check- 
books and looking to see if the 
Super-Safety trade-mark, the eagle, 


SANK CHEC 


is on the checks furnished 
by their bank. 


Super-Safety Checks are 
the safest and most 
beautiful checks provided 
by banks today. They 
are designed to prevent alteration 
by knife, ink eradicator and rubber 
eraser. Any attempt at erasure 
brings a glaring white spot on the 
surface of the intricately tinted 
stock. Super-Safety Checks are 
never sold in blank sheets—they are 
made only to your order. To pre- 
vent counterfeiting, each sheet of 
Super-Safety paper is guarded as the 
Government guards banknote paper. 


Super-Safety Checks come in sev- 
eral beautiful colors and are bound 
in rich, handsome Antique Moorish 
check-books of several styles and 
sizes—designs convenient for per- 
sonal and business use. The paper 
is easy to write on and will appeal 
to every class of depositor. 


When you consider how little 
Super-Safety Checks cost, it is 
surely a wise move to give your 
bank and its depositors the benefits 
of this super check. A Super-Safety 
representative is at your call. 


Bankers Supply Company, Divi- 
sion of the Todd Company, 5948 
S. State St., Chicago, Ill. Sole 
manufacturers of Super-Safety Checks, 
Todd Greenbac Checks, and the Pro- 
tectograpb. Chicago, Rochester, New 
York, Denver. 











APPORTIONMENT BETWEEN LIFE TENANT AND REMAIN. 
DERMAN OF CUMULATIVE DIVIDENDS ON PREFERRED 
STOCK HELD BY TRUSTEES 


RECOGNIZING PRINCIPLES OF EQUITY IN APPLICATION OF COURT RULES 


FREDERICK VIERLING 
Vice-President of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of St. Louis 


(Epiror’s Note: 
PANIES. 


Mr. Vierling is one of the most valued contributors to Trust Com- 
His articles invariably impart instruction, and contain constructive new view- 


points on problems of law and practice appertaining to the administration of estates and 


execution of trusts. 
comparatively little attention.) 


EK inquire whether any apportion- 

ment should be made between corpus 

and income of an estate where 
cumulative preferred stock is bequeathed or 
transferred to a trustee, if at the time of 
the taking effect of the trust there are ac- 
crued unpaid cumulative dividends due on 
the preferred stock, which dividends are sub- 
sequently paid the trustee during the trust. 
I—It is deemed conclusive that regular 
dividends received by a trustee out of eur- 
rent earnings of a corporation and paid on 
shares owned by the trust estate should be 
credited to income of the trust account 
in due time paid to the beneficiary 
to the income of the estate. This is 
whether the regular current dividend 
by the eorporation represents net 
of the corporation since the trust 
whether partly before the trust period and 
partly during the period. Courts presume 
such is the intention of the testator or trus- 
tor creating a trust and courts will not give 
consideration to argument to the contrary. 
See series of cases cited in 24 A. L. R., p. 10. 
Ii1.—Where a dividend is an extraordinary 
dividend, by overwhelming weight of author- 
ity in the United States such dividends 
should be apportioned, so much of the divi- 
dend as comes from net earnings of the cor- 
poration before the trust began to be cred- 
ited to corpus of the trust and added to 
principal of the estate, and so much as comes 
from net earnings after the trust began to 
be credited to income of the trust, and in 
due time paid to the beneficiary entitled to 
the income of the estate. The principles of 
apportionment of an extraordinary dividend 
hold, whether the dividend be in cash or in 
securities in treasury of the company or in 


and 
entitled 
true, 
paid 
earnings 


began or 


In the following article he discusses a phase which has received 


stock of the company, and whether the stock 
held by the estate be general stock or com- 
mon stock in the company. See very long 
series of cases cited in 24 A. L. R., p. 35, 
establishing the so-called American Rule; 
also see the long series of cases cited in 24 
A. L. R., p. 42, establishing the so-called 
Pennsylvania Rule. However, the courts of 
Massachusetts and several other states do 
not follow this equitable rule and direct that 
extraordinary cash dividends be credited in- 
come account and extraordinary stock divi- 
dends be credited to regardless of 
time when earned. See the series of cases 
cited in 24 A. L. R., p. 29, establishing the 
so-called Massachusetts Rule. 

I1l.—While it rule that no 
stockholder is entitled to any dividends until 
earned by the corporation and declared by 
the directors, nevertheless in the 
cumulative preferred stock in a solvent cor- 
poration it must be evident that preferred 
stock with accrued unpaid cumulative divi- 
dend, as against the assets and common stock 
of the corporation, has a value greater than 
the face value of preferred stock with no 
accrued unpaid cumulative dividends or of 
non-cumulative preferred stock. The fact 
that the corporation subsequently pays ac- 
crued unpaid cumulative dividends, is proof 
of the solvency of the corporation. It is with 
such a situation that we are now concerned. 
The increased value of preferred stock by 
reason of accrued unpaid cumulative divi- 
dends must be considered by persons buying 
or selling such stock and equitably should be 
considered where stock is placed in trust by 
a testator or trustor. In principle, $100 face 
value of preferred stock in a solvent cor- 
poration with $100 cumulative unpaid divi- 


corpus, 


is the general 


case of 
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dends thereon should be taken at the value 
of $200 when placed in trust and the trustee 
should receive it on that basis and so ac- 
count for it. If the trustee sell the share, 
the proceeds of sale will represent the face 
value of the share and the accrued unpaid 
cumulative dividend, all of which will belong 
to the purchaser or his assigns. 

The rights of the holder of preferred stock 
to accrued unpaid cumulative dividends are 
fixed, but are not enforcible as a debt against 
the corporation until the dividends are de- 
clared by the directors of the corporation. 
The rights of the holder of preferred stock 
are as easily ascertained as are the rights 
of holders of a bond on which accrued inter- 
est is due and unpaid. In the case of ac- 
crued unpaid interest on such bond, the trus- 
tee receiving the bond under a bequest or 
transfer in trust would be required to adjust 
the interest, when collected during the trust, 
so as to credit corpus with the interest due 
at the beginning of the trust and income with 
the interest due thereafter. We have in 
mind the rule that interest is said to accrue 
from day to day and therefore should be 
apportioned, while dividends are not consid- 
ered as accruing from day to day, as they 
become payable only when declared by the 
directors of the corporation out of net earn- 
ings or undivided profits. However, it is 
our view that such rule should not be applied 
in its strictness to preferred stock carrying 
cumulative dividends. 

IV.—As the question herein submitted is 
subject to approval of court, in proper pro- 
ceedings brought for such purpose, it is 
proper to inquire as to the conclusions of the 
various courts that are reported to have 
adjudicated the problem or analogous prob- 
lems. The reported cases touching the ques- 
tion are few indeed. We review them in the 
order of their publication and state our 
estimate of the value of each as a precedent 
to guide in our further discussion. 


Gardiner vs. Gardiner (1912) 212 Mass. 508 

Plaintiff as trustee under a will received 
70 shares of a Massachusetts investment 
trust, formed. to acquire and hold shares for 
benefit of holders of its preferred and com- 
mon stock. Preferred shares of the trust 
were entitled to cumulative dividends and 
dividends in arrears amounted to 17% per 
cent. Plaintiff as trustee was offered addi- 
tional shares of preferred stock in payment 


of arrears of dividends and plaintiff ac- 
cepted. Plaintiff asked the court for in- 
structions whether the additional shares 


should be treated as capital or income of 
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the trust under the will. The court ruled 
the dividend, if declared by a corporation 
would be considered increase in capital, and 
not income of the business and that any ad- 
dition to capital is treated as capital belong- 
ing to remaindermen. The court held the 
issue of the additional shares of preferred 
steck must therefore be deemed an addition 
to the outstanding capital of the investment 
trust. 

The decision is no aid to the solution of 
our problem. It does not consider the real 
principle involved in the problem nor the 
equities involved in the question. The deci- 
sion is arbitrary and in line with the posi- 
tion the Massachusetts courts have taken 
with respect to extraordinary dividends, 
namely—that stock dividends belong to cor- 
pus of a trust fund no matter when earned 
and cash dividends belong to income no mat- 
ter when earned. 


In re Sale 2 Eng. Ch. 1913, P. 697 
Testatrix created a trust for life tenant, 
with remainder over absolutely. The trustee 
held preferred stock on which dividends ac- 
cumulated to the amount of $1,250. They 
were not paid during the lifetime of the life 


tenant, but subsequently. The court held 
from the language of the will it was intended 
that on the death of the life tenant the 


shares and all dividends declared subsequent 
to that time should belong to the remainder- 
men absolutely. 

In this case the dividends in question ac- 
crued during the trust, but the life tenant 
died before the payment. The executrix 
of the deceased life tenant claimed the 
amount. The court based its decision in part 
on the language of the will, and in part on 
the principle that a stockholder entitled ab- 
solutely to shares at the time of declaration 


of a dividend should receive the dividend. 
Thus the court ignores the equity existing 
between a life tenant and a remainderman 


and we cannot rely on the case as establish- 
ing a fair and equitable general rule. 


Boston Co. vs. Adams (1914) 219 Mass. 175 

An executor under a will asks instructions 
as to the disposition of proceeds of $20,000 
notes issued by a company in payment of 
arrears of dividends on preferred stock, to- 
gether with compound interest at 5 per cent, 
the dividends and interest amounting to 
$96.50 per share. The lower court held the 
proceeds of the notes were income. Appel- 
lant contended that all dividends which were 
in arrears at the time of testator’s death 
were capital, because they were debts of the 
corporation due on preferred stock and be- 
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longed to the estate at testator’s death. The 
Supreme Court held the dividends must be 
treated as declared and payable in cash; 
that it was for the convenience of the cor- 
poration paid in notes; that they had the 
character of a dividend from earnings and 
not those of a stock dividend; that dividends 
from earnings belonged to the life tenant for 
life. 

In this case the court treated the notes the 
equivalent of cash. The cash is consistent 
with the rule adopted by the courts of Massa- 
chusetts that extraordinary cash dividends 
belong to income of a trust, no matter when 
earned. Such rule is not equitable and is 
repudiated by the overwhelming weight of 
authority in other states. This case cannot 
be said to establish a fair, reasonable and 
equitable precedent for the decision of sim- 
ilar problems. 


In re Grundy, 117 Eng. L. T. N. S. 1917, 
P 470 

The representative of a deceased life ten- 
ant claimed all dividends declared after 
death of the life tenant in respect of arrears 
of dividends on preferred shares. The court 
ruled the representative of the deceased life 
tenant could not claim such arrears, except 
so much of the dividend declared in the 
year 1915, as represented the proportionate 
part thereof down to date of death of the 
life tenant in July of that year. 

The effect of the decision seems equitable, 
allotting to the representative of the de- 
ceased life tenant the part of the dividend 
for the current year, to death of the life 
tenant, and to corpus of the estate that part 
of the arrears of the dividend that accrued 
prior to the trust. The facts in the case are 
not fully stated in the report, and we do not 
know if all the arrears had accrued and 
were unpaid at the beginning of the trust. 
The case is therefore referred to with some 
hesitaney as to its legal value. 


Thompson vs. N. Y. Trust Co. (1919) 107 
N. Y. Misc. 245 


Plaintiff created a trust for his wife for 


life. The assets transferred included 250 
shares of cumulative preferred stock; ac- 
crued unpaid cumulative dividends to date 
of creation of the trust amounted to 11 2-3 
per cent or $4,791. After creation of the 
trust more dividends accumulated. In 1917 
the accrued unpaid cumulative dividends 
were paid out of surplus accumulated be- 
fore creation of the trust. Plaintiff claimed 
the cumulative dividends as corpus of the 
trust. The court stated it was convinced it 
was the intention that the trustee should re- 
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ceive the dividends and pay the same to the 
life tenant, irrespective of when the divi- 
dends were earned. 

Plaintiff as remainderman claimed he was 
entitled to all dividends accumulated when 
the trust was established. The court quoted 
from the Osborne case (209 N. Y. 450), hold- 
ing that ordinary dividends should be paid 
to a life tenant; also that extraordinary divi- 
dends belonged to the life tenant, unless they 
intrench in whole or in part upon the corpus 
of the trust fund as received from the trus- 
tor, in which case extraordinary dividends 
should be apportioned so as to preserve the 
corpus of the fund. In the instant case the 
court found it was the intention of the trus- 
tor that the accrued unpaid dividends on the 
preferred stock, as well as current dividends, 
should be paid the life tenant, and the 
court awarded both to her. The case was 
reviewed and affirmed 177 N. Y. Supp. 299. 

As the two decisions in the instant case 
are based on the proposition that it was 
intended by the terms of the trust agreement 
that the accrued unpaid cumulative divi- 


dends should be paid to the life tenant, the 


case may not be relied upon as covering the 
question under review and cases where there 
are no express direction in the trust instru- 
ment regarding the’ disposition of accrued 
unpaid cumulative dividends. 


In re Wakley, 2 Eng. Ch. 1920 P 205 
Testator bequeathed preferred shares to 
trustee for life tenant; dividends accumu- 
lated. The court suggests if dividend was 
paid in respect of each year, the testator’s 
estate is entitled to a sum representing the 
amount accrued up to the time of his death, 
but if paid only in respect of the year of 
death, although sufficient in amount to cover 
unpaid dividends of previous year, then the 
testator’s estate is not entitled to any part 
of it. The court quotes from the apportion- 
ment act of 1870 as follows: “All rents, an- 
nuities, dividends and other periodical pay- 
ments in the nature of income shall, like 
interest on money, be considered as accruing 
from day to day and shall be apportionable 
in respect of time accordingly.” However, 
the court ruled the act did not apply to the 
dividends in question. The court held that 
when profits are available and the company 
decides to distribute them, it is the share- 
holder who is then entitled to the shares 
that takes the dividend and not the person 
entitled to them in past years, although the 
dividend may in the case of cumulative divi- 
dends be large enough to cover the amount 
which would have been paid in past years 
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if there had been profits available, but which 
was not paid because there were no such 
profits. 

This is an unusual decision: First, it is 
contrary to the Apportionment Act quoted; 
the act expressly includes dividends as items 
to be apportioned; without explaining, the 
court rules the act not apply to the 
dividends in question. This conclusion seems 
arbitrary. Second, the decision adopts the 
arbitrary principle that the time of declara- 
tion of the dividends decided who shall re- 
ceive them, although they accumulated prior 
to the beginning of the trust under considera- 
tion. Thus the court ignores the equities 
existing between life tenant and remainder- 
men. Third, the court suggests if the divi- 
dend was paid in respect of each year the 
testator’s estate is entitled to a sum repre- 
senting the amount accrued up to the time 
of his death, but the court ignores the propo- 
sition and without explaining arrives at a 
contrary conclusion. 


does 


Established Court Rules Not Applicable 

V.—It is self-evident that it is not fair 
and reasonable for courts to apply estab- 
lished rules above mentioned, concerning the 
application of regular dividends out of cur- 
rent earnings of corporations, to unusual 
amounts represented by payment of accrued 
unpaid cumulative dividends on preferred 
stock and direct credit of the latter dividends 
to income account of trust estates, for pay- 
ment to life tenant. On the other hand, it 
seems eminently fair and just that the prin- 
ciples established, by the overwhelming 
weight of authority as to extraordinary divi- 
dends, should be applied by the courts to 
dividends on cumulative preferred stock held 
by trustees and to direct the distribution of 
the sums involved in the payment of accrued 
unpaid cumulative dividends, so as to appor- 
tion so much of the amount as comes from 
net earnings of the corporation before the 
trust began to corpus of the trust estate and 
so much as comes from net earnings after 
the trust began to income of the trust es- 
tate, for payment in due time to the benefi- 
ciary entitled to the income of the estate. 

VI.—It is the purpose of courts having 
jurisdiction over trusts and beneficiaries of 
trusts always to do justice between the re- 
spective parties interested, according to their 
respective rights under the will or trust in- 
strument. Of course, if the intention of the 
testator or trustor is express on the point 
under consideration, such intention should 
prevail. In usual cases such intention is not 
specifically stated and the point must be set- 
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tled on the basis of the equities existing be- 
tween the beneficiaries of the trust. As we 
have seen above, the courts have declared no 
definite principles for the guidance of trus- 
tees and beneficiaries on the point here dis- 
cussed. 

While the various noted above 
decided the point in the respective cases, yet 
we have found the decisions were reached 
on the basis of various rules assumed to 
apply and that they are more or less arbi- 
trary with to the point, the courts 
leaving out of consideration the ideas of nat- 
ural justice and fair dealing that should pre- 
vail in any equitable consideration of rights 
between beneficiaries of a trust estate, the 
courts also leaving out of consideration the 
difference in financial value and status of 
cumulative preferred stock entitled to ac- 
crued unpaid cumulative dividends and pre- 
ferred stock not entitled to such dividends, 
the courts further leaving out of considera 
tion the fact that the life tenant is entitled 
only to the actual earnings of the trust from 
the beginning of the trust and not for any 
time prior. We believe on full consideration 
of the fundamental rights involved, and with 
a realization of the fairness that should pre 
vail between beneficiaries of trust estates, 
that courts with jurisdiction over trust es- 
tates will not deliberately apply rules of de- 
cision not exactly applicable to the precise 
point herein will be 


decisions 


respect 


discussed, and con- 


strained to direct that accrued unpaid cumu- 


lative dividends on preferred stock be ap- 
portioned between corpus and income of the 
trust estate, according to long recognized 
and incontestable principles of equity. 


. + 2 
oe 1 


ART TREASURES GUARDED IN 
VAULTS 
the valuables confided, to safe- 
the vaults of banks and trust 
companies there are objects and possessions 
to which attach sentimental 
well as intrinsic value. In the safety de- 
posits vaults of the Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York there repose two artistic 
treasures that are noteworthy. One is an 
exquisite monstrance of Gothic craftsman- 
ship of the 15th century, such as used for 
sacred altar ornaments and the 
14th century Donatello relief. 
for safekeeping until sold. The monstrance 
is valued at $25,000 and is one of the few 
important sacred works that survived the de- 
structive period of the Reformation. The 
Donatello relief is one of the most highly 
prized works of the Florentine master sculp- 
tor with the Madonna as the subject. 
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The latest 
FINANCIAL 


STATEMENT 
of New England’ s largest bank 


as of December 31, 1925 
~©>) 
@ 


RESOURCES 

Cash and Due from Banks $79 202,685.63 
United States Securities. 16,947 ,817.37 
Loans, Discounts & Investments 276,134,306.58 
Banking Houses 9,758,955.74 

Customers’ Liability Account of Accept- 
ances 19,869,721.84 
Accrued Interest Receivable. . 911,939.08 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches... 155,318.43 
Total $402,980,744.67 


LIABILITIES 

Capital $20,000,000.00 
Surplus & Profits 23,867,555.28 $43,867 ,555.28 
Reserved for Dividend Payable January 2, 

1926 ; elute 800,000.00 
Reserved for Interest and Unearned Dis- 

count.. 2,113,040.03 
Deposits..... scat . 303,224,810.45 


Liability as Acceptor, Endorser, or Maker 
on Acceptances and Foreign Bills 40,300,338.91 
Bills Payable. 12,675,000.00 


Total $402,980,744.67 


“SiS s 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


G4 2 > 3006 


Main Orrice:67 Mix St. 
Foreign Branches European ‘Representative 


Buenos Aires AND HAVANA 24, Orv Broap Srreet, Lonnon, E. C. 3 
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ecient 
THE UNION TRUST COMPANY 


OF PITTSBURGH 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBER OF THE FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


STATEMENT AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS. 
DECEMBER, 31, 1925 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 
RESOURCES 


LOANS AND INVESTMENTS ~ - - - - - . - $111,920,438.70 
U. S. GOVERNMENT SECURITIES . - - - 43,135.091.10 
CASH ON HAND AND IN BANK - . . - . . 20,498,012.27 
OVERDRAFTS - . . : . . 239.74 
REAL ESTATE AND VAULT - - . . : . . 5.320,000.00 
MISCELLANEOUS ASSETS - - - - - . . 1,067 ,430.89 





$18 1,941,212.70 
LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL - - . . . - - - . $ 1,500,000,00 


SURPLUS - . . . . - . . 47 ,.000,000.00 
UNDIVIDED Prorits . - . - - - - 175,370.83 


RESERVES - - - . - - . . . . 6.820,321.93 
DUE DEPOSITORS - . - - . . . - 126,445.519.94 


$181,941,212.70 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


TRUST FUNDS INVESTED - - $ 223,629,973.40 
TRUST FUNDS UNINVESTED . . . . . 3,556.037.88 





DUE SUNDRY ESTATES - - . $ > 227, 186,011.28 


CORPORATE TRUSTS - . . - : - - - $ 454,106,500.00 
SECURITIES HELD THEREUNDER . . . . 83,799,862 89 


TRANSFER AGENT AND REGISTRAR . . : - 1,.485.150.670.41 


PAR VALUE) 


DIRECTORS 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL BANQUET 


OF THE 


Crust Companies of the United States 


TENDERED UNDER AUSPICES OF THE TRUST COMPANY DIVISION, 


AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, HELD FEBRUARY 18, 
AT WALDORF-ASTORIA, NEW YORK 


S an occasion for more social con- 

tacts the annual banquets of the 

Trust Companies of the United 
States, held every midwinter season in New 
York, have acquired distinction as the most 
representative gatherings of American finan- 
cial, trust company and banking interests. 
This characteristic was particularly in. evi- 
dence at the recent fifteenth annual banquet, 
conducted under the auspices of the Trust 
Company Division of the American Bankers 
Association and held on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 18th with brilliant setting in the 
grand ballroom of the Waldorf-Astoria. 
Added significance was given the assembly 
in view of the fact that the only other out 
standing event of the kind given each year 
by the local group of the New York State 
Bankers Association has omitted, for 
the time being at least. 


been 


The banquet was the crowning feature of 
the Mid-Winter Trust Company Conference, 
and as such emphasized the fraternal spirit 
which obtains not only among trust company 
executives, but also between bank and trust 
company men, 

The outstanding features of the fifteenth 
annual banquet were the addresses by United 
States Senator George Higgins Moses from 
New Hampshire and by Francis H. Sisson, 
president of the Trust Company Division, 
acting as toastmaster. Senator Moses spoke 
on the subject of “The Relation of Govern- 
ment to Business and Enterprise.” As a 
leading figure in the United States Senate 
his yiews derived special interest. He di- 
rected his attention largely to describing the 
dangers and misdirection of the proper func- 
tions of government because of the popular 
weakness for laws and the errant belief that 
all ills, whether political, social or economic, 
cin be cured by ready resort to legislation. 

Toastmaster Sisson sounded the keynote in 
his opening address when he alluded to the 


more hopeful and promising aspects of inter- 
national and world-wide accord in approach- 
ing problems of political and economic econ- 
cern. He also sketched some of the high- 
lights in the development of the principles of 
corporate trusteeship, and the instinct for 
service which animates trust company pro- 
3efore calling upon Senator Moses 
as the principal speaker of the evening, 
Toastmaster Sisson introduced Neil O’Hara 
who entertained the audience with samples 
of his humor. 


gress. 


A welcome speaker also was 


Governor A. Harry Moore of New Jersey. 


At the speakers’ table were the following 
guests of honor: E. K. Satterlee, president 
Franklin Savings Bank, New York, N. Y.; 
F’. N. Shepherd, executive manager American 
Bankers Association, New York; Mortimer 
N. Buckner, chairman of the board New 
York Trust Company, New York; Thomas R. 
Preston, vice-president American Bankers 
Association and president Hamilton National 
Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Stephen 
president New York Clearing House 
ciation and president Bank of Manhattan 
Company, New York, N. Y.; Frederick H. 
Ecker, president New York Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York, N. Y.; Hon. George Hig- 
gins Moses, United States Senator from New 
Hampshire and president of the Senate pro 
tempore; Melvin A. Traylor, vice-president 
American Bankers Association and president 
First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, IIL; 
J. H. Case, deputy governor Federal Re- 
serve Bank, New York; William E. Knox, 
ex-president American Bankers Association 
and president Bowery Savings Bank, New 
York, N. Y.; Hon. Royal S. Copeland, United 
States Senator from New York; Hon. George 
V. McLaughlin, Police Commissioner New 
York, N. Y.; Hon. Frank H. Warder, superin- 
tendent Banking Department State of New 
York, Albany, N. Y., and W. C. Wilkinson, 
president National Bank Division, A. B. A. 


Baker, 


ASSO- 











THE WORLD TURNS TO THE RIGHT 
NEW COVENANTS OF POLITICAL AND ECONOMIC PEACE 
FRANCIS H. SISSON 


President of the Trust Company Division of the American Bankers Association 
and Vice-President Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 
fifteenth 
ing of February 17th, Mr. 


In his address as president of the Trust Company Division, at the 
innual Trust Company Banquet at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, on the even- 
Sisson gave accent to the new spirit of international faith in 


recent developments in economic and political affairs that spell reliance upon cooperation 
instead of war in the solution of world affairs.) 


T is the 
report 
incumbency in 


privilege of your President to 
progress during this year of his 
office, progress for the 
trust companies, for the country and for the 
world. Since that historic day, 4,473 years 
ago, when the oldest recorded will which the 
human eye has seen was buried in the shad- 
ow of the Egyptian pyramids, there has been 
little change in the wills, but 
there has been a great change in the method 
of their execution. All through ancient his- 
tory we find the record of wills bequeathing 
property from the dying to the living. In 
Egypt, Syria, India, China and Japan the 
ancients recognized the right of property 
holders to dispose of their estates by will. 
Roman and Mohammedan laws were drawn 
to protect this right, and in Saxon England, 
our own forebears maintained it. As far 
back as 475 B. C. we find the record of an 
association formed in Japan to execute the 
estates of the rich Samurai, and the first 
trust company or association probably there 
had its beginning. 


character of 


High Water Mark in Trust Company 
Progress 


But not until the last quarter century has 
the corporate fiduciary really come into its 
own, and today in the United States, 2,700 
trust companies are serving the fiduciary 
needs of individuals and corporations with 
over eighteen billions of resources, in con- 
trast with the 1,300,000 reported by 300 com- 
panies at the beginning of the century. Still 
we have scratched but the surface of our 
great field of service and an almost limitless 
opportunity for development lies before us. 

Such that which we have 
held here this week are providing stimulants 
to that development and the officers of your 
association can report activity in the pro- 


conferences as 


tection and furtherance of 


along many 


your interests 
The important problems 
of tax and regulatory legislation, of coopera- 
tion with life insurance companies and the 
Bar, of building and handling, of 
improved methods and better service, have 
all had consideration and helpful direction, 
so the closing of the current year bids fair 


lines. 


business 


to register another high water mark in trust 
company 

But the past year has been significant in 
more important ways in both national and 
international affairs in which we are con- 
cerned. Only a short time ago the prophets 
of evil with one voice declared that the world 
was standing at the crossroads and civiliza- 
tion was facing its great crisis. Indeed, the 
very end of European civilization was con- 
stantly predicted and we were freely told 
that another great cycle of world history had 
been completed and that mankind was head- 
ed for another dark age out of which a slow 
and precipitous climb to his ultimate estate 
must be painfully How different the 
prospect today. Almost overnight, it seemed, 
there comes a changé in world psychology 
and after ten war and the after- 
math of war, 1925 has been designated “the 
first year of peace,” the first year in which 
peace has been taken for granted, the first 
year in which men have ceased to struggle 
under the threat of impending calamity, bat- 
tling between hope and fear, faith and doubt 
as to the future. 


progress. 


made. 


years of 


Political 

The inauguration of the Dawes Plan, the 
conference of Locarno, our entrance into the 
World Court, the gradual readjustment of 
international relations and the restoration of 
political and economic stability Dave all 
marked a turn to the right, away from the 


and Economic Peace 
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baffling crossroads at which the world seemed 
to have lost its way. Reason reigns again 
and reasonable men have come to the fore 
in international affairs. The erratic wander- 
ings along the by-paths of radicalism and 
nationalism have been abandoned and defi- 
nite progress along the main traveled road 
toward: sanity, law and order, conservatism, 
under the impelling force of economic and 
social law, marks 1925 as one of the great 
turning points in our period of history. 

The marvel of this situation is that this 
great change has been affected without any 
appreciable alteration in material conditions, 
although there too progress has been made, 
but the great change has been psychological. 
It marks the coming of that time when the 
desire for peace has developed into a belief 
in peace and to the organization of peace, 
with its apostles installed in power, with 
the will to make it effective. 

This does not mean that Europe and the 
world have solved all their problems. There 
are disputed issues and unsettled problems all 
about us, but to their solution men are de- 
voting purpose and effort in a constructive 
spirit which the world has not known for 
a decade. Indeed, for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, no year has opened with so much prom 
ise and so great a warrant for optimism as 
year 1926. 

May it not logically be hoped that, having 
taken this great step toward political peace, 
economic peace among the nations may also 
win its day and the current year mark prog- 
ress toward its establishment? The will to 
work and the will to live, at the sacrifice 
even of some of the prejudices and aspira- 
tions which once seemed vital, prevade this 
new world of 1926 and from that will to 
progress, progress will be made, The turn 
to the right which has marked the year 1925 
may then be the clearly defined trend of 1926. 
Not only has the world turned to the right 
politically in the defeat of radical govern- 
ments and tendencies, in the establishment 
of conservatism and order in government, 
but in a marked degree in the restoration of 
economic sanity and in the realization of 
the fundamental necessity of permitting eco- 
nomie law to have its uninterrupted sway 
as a basis of business progress. 


Higher Range of Prosperity and Living 
Standards 


In America, in England, in France, in Ger- 
many, even in troubled and chaotic Russia, 
we see the evidences of the operation of this 
fundamental law on all sides, and in spite 
of the protests of the destructionists, the 
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business community has moved on toward a 
higher range of prosperity, and the cause of 
capitalism, if that term may be employed in 
its broadest sense, is justified obviously as 
perhaps never before. Thousands of smoking 
chimneys are monuments to its vindication. 
Busy hands are building new temples for its 
worship, higher standards of living attest 
its benefits to humanity, and the increasing 
chorus of voices from the workers of a 
world profitably occupied sing its paeans of 
praise. 

In the quarter century we have closed 
all the speed limits of past eras, ancient and 
modern, have been exceeded. The Augustan, 
Elizabethan, Napoleonic and Victorian eras 
have all been surpassed. How far we can 
readily note in brief retrospect. Transporta- 
tion and communication have been revolu- 
tionized by the motor car, flying machine and 
radio. The wealth of the world has increased 
beyond belief, that of the United States quad- 
rupled. Higher standards of living and new 
conveniences and comforts are enjoyed by 
increasing millions. Labor-saving machinery 
and scientific developments are speeding pro- 
duction and facilitating consumption. Educa- 
tion and understanding are moving as rap- 
idly as invention and through all this great 
material progress we evidences of a 
greater sense of social responsibility, or high- 
er ideals of life and its meaning. Commerce 
and culture, material achievement and spir- 
itual advancement are moving in step. 


see 


Free Play of Economic Law 

Every important experiment we have made 
has proven that our political institutions are 
not designed to serve economic purposes and 
it may be asserted that our prosperity is 
served by the free play of economic law. The 
constant urge to employ government agencies 
to solve economic problems has no justifica- 
tion in either theory or practice. In so far 
as we have been tempted to tamper with 
economic order and to introduce governmen. 
into business, have we retarded our progress. 
Fortunately, such instances have not been 
numerous enough to be vital, but they should 
be resisted from whatever course they come. 

The fruits of the American capitalistic 
system, which provides primarily for the 
private ownership of property and the free- 
dom of initiative, are manife~ted in our 
constantly increasing wealth, growing finan- 
cial power, larger industrial capacity, har- 
monious labor relations, strong banking posi- 
tion, general commercial prosperity, and the 
living standards of our people. By these 
fruits we are willing to be known. Briefly, 
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Wwe may with profit review some of the im- 
portant facts which prove our case. Ke- 
duced to considerations of the moment we 
may say that our present high level of busi- 
ness activity is due to the return of buying 
power to the farmer, the boom in real es- 
tate, the activity in the motor industry and 
the increasing volume of capital seeking em- 
ployment. But back of these obvious factors 
are the strength of our position in world 
finance, our supply of gold, our great natural 
resources, our increased productive capacity, 
our new markets and the constructive enter- 
prise of our people. We have the money, 
the materials and the men; the combination 
which spells economic supremacy under a 
political regime which assures peace and or- 
der. 
International Finance 


The material gain in the value of our for- 
eign trade is only one of many reflections 
of the forces which have promoted world- 
wide economic recovery from the 
of war and the post-war collapse. 
covery has made enormous strides 
the past year. Most of the 
Europe have succeeded in balancing their 
budgets and in stabilizing their currencies, 
and several have definitely resumed the gold 
standard. Physical rehabilitation has been 
accompanied by industrial and commercial 
reorganization. Trade routes and markets, 
both new and old, have been opened. Pro- 
vision has been made for the settlement of 
international debts, and new loans have 
been made to finance industrial expansion. 
And finally, confidence has been promoted by 
the removal or mitigation of the peril of war. 

Both at home and abroad, however, much 
yet remains to be achieved before it can be 
truly said that the world’s economic recovery 
is accomplished. The international financial 
situation is still abnormal. The bulk of the 
world’s monetary gold is in the United States 
and its redistribution will necessarily be re- 


disaster 
The re- 

during 
countries of 


tarded by the enormous program of debt pay- 
ment which is contemplated. As long as this 
situation continues, it will require unceasing 
vigilance to prevent, in this country, the in- 
flation which ordinarily follows a great in- 
crease in monetary stocks. Such a develop- 
ment has not been seriously threatened in 
the last few years because of the caution dis- 
played by business interests. In a few direc- 
tions this conservatism has been allowed to 
relax somewhat during the past year. It is 
highly essential that speculative tendencies, 
wherever they oceur, be quickly curbed. 

As for the situation abroad, it is clear 
that for many years heavy financial burdens 
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must be borne in order that the outstanding 
debts may be discharged and the cost of 
the war met. Financial systems must be 
closely watched for signs of unsound fiscal 
methods. Above all, every possible precau- 
tion must be taken to preserve peace and in- 
ternational good-will, if the peoples of the 
world are ever to enjoy the fruits of their 
long struggle toward economic well-being. 

Two years the statement was made 
that it would be necessary for Europe to liq- 
uidate her hates before she could hope to 
liquidate her debts. Today it seems pos- 
sible to believe that the liquidation of hate 
is in process and the liquidation of debt may 
follow. In the face of this past year’s turn 
to the right, may we not logically hope for 
the enactment of a better ordered world, for 
a deeper realization of peace as the basis of 
prosperity and progress, for the coming of an 
age of faith in which the spirit of brother- 
hood will replace the violence of war and 
the benefits of cooperative service will sup- 
plant the disasters of blind selfishness. 

To this end the trust companies of the 
United States are dedicated and in associ- 
ated effort of constantly increasing efficiency, 
they are facing with enthusiasm the double 
opportunity for service and profit which the 
hour presents. 


ago 
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TRAYLOR ON ADVERTISING 

In a recent address before the advertising 
council of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, Mr. Melvin A. Traylor, president of 
the First National Bank of Chicago, ex- 
pressed himself on the subject of truth in 
advertising and merchandising as follows: 

“Continuance of our prosperity through not 
only 1926 but through the coming decades 
rests chiefly upon continuation of the great- 
est of all causes for our present good times 
—truth in news columns, truth over the store 
counters and truth in advertising. The world- 
wide acceptance of the great discoveries and 
inventions of the last quarter century has 
been due to the fact that the newspapers 
truthfully described them and the manufac- 
turers truthfully advertised them. If deceit 
had been the general rule, if the motto had 
been ‘sell quick and let the buyer beware,’ 
the public would have turned against the 
new things. 

“Wise advertising costs nothing. You have 
only to increase the sale of your products to 
the point that covers the advertising charge 
to enjoy the enlarged business without cost. 
The natural saving in overhead is extra 
profit for dividends or for further expansion.” 





The all-important moment 


E closes the booklet, leans back, 


meditates ... “they’re right 


—lI ought to make my will—and 
name that bank Executor—a trust 
for the children, too—and for my 


76 bd ” 


life insurance 
Then “but what a task, to ar- 
range all that! I haven’t time now; 
some evening soon...” And an- 
other trust appointment is lost in that 
vital moment when the reader, in- 
terested and convinced, hesitate 


tween “I’]] do it now” and “Ill do 


He hesitates because the step you 
want him to take looks too big. Make 
Make it, not on¢ 


step, but several easy ones. He 


it easier for him. 


in ing of his estate, his family’ 
Tell him you will en 1 


.s 1 


iluable booklet that will h: p I 


\ booklet that lists the 
he must consider—and give 
formation that automatically 
the answers. After each 
blank space—a compelling 


obey the impulse to 


swer. When he has finished,. he 
finds he has completely outlined a 
plan for the future of his estate— 
an outline so clear, so definite, that 
he is now ready to talk to his lawyer, 


and to a trust officer. 


We are ready to tell you of this 
new plan, to show you new litera- 
ture, that forms a complete trust 
campaign—forges a strong link where 
it is most needed—turns the moment 
of hesitation into a moment of ac- 
tion (action that follows the reader’s 
pre-aroused interest as naturally as B 
follows A)—almost inevitably lead 
him to a thoughtful, complete con- 
ideration of his will, his estate, and 


your service 


as Executor, Guardian, 


This new Purse trust literature has 


leading 


already been 


adopted by 


banks in several cities. It promises 


returns far beyond past records of 


trust advertising effectivene 


To interested bank and trust 
pany ofhcials, we will gladly send 
pecimens and complete information 


on request. Address nearest office. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 


CHATTANOOGA 


New York Office 
No. 2 Rector Street 


TENNESSEE 


Chicago Office 
10 South LaSalle Street 























NEW YORK FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 





The World’s Largest and Strongest 
Vault Entrance 


The York Safe and Lock Company built and in- 
stalled in the New York Federal Reserve Bank 
six (6) YORK Revoluble Vault Entrances, each 
10 feet in thickness, the climax of mechanical 
genius and ingenuity. 

In addition to the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank YORK has built at its factory in York, 
Pennsylvania, vaults for Federal Reserve Banks 
in the following cities: 


Cleveland Boston Buffalo 

Philadelphia Pittsburgh Detroit 

Chicago Louisville Jacksonville 
Minneapolis Little Rock 


YORK vaults are used by the U. S. Government, 
Clearing House Association, and many of the 
leading Banks throughout the country. 
Correspondence with nearest branch is wel- 
comed by our Engineering department with 
banks contemplating new or enlarged security 
and safe deposit vaults. 


Principal Builders of High Grade Vaults 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CoO. 
55 Maiden Lane New York 


Branches 


New Haven Boston Philadelphia Baltimore 
Cleveland Chicago San Francisco 

































































BASIS FOR SOUND AND PERMANENT RECONCILIATION 
BETWEEN TRUST COMPANIES AND LEGAL PROFESSION 


HEART-TO-HEART ARGUMENT FROM STANDPOINT OF THE LAWYER 


ALBERT B. RIDGWAY 
Of the Portland, Oregon, Bar 


(Eprror’s Note: Honest confession and frankness are good for the soul. This healthy 
precept is especially applicable in eliminating whatever differences or prejudices may 
linger and stand in the way of intelligent cooperation between trust companies and law- 


yers in matters of fiduciary and legal practice. 


The following article will appeal to trust 


company executives because the writer discusses the subject with evident sincerity and 


practical understanding of issues that will yield to enlightened treatment. 


Mr. Ridgway 


is one of the leading members of the Oregon Bar; he was secretary and president of the 
Oregon Bar Association and voices convictions that are recognizable as expressing the 
attitude of lawyers, who are familiar with, and duly appreciate the functions and serv- 


ices that trust companies have developed.) 


N impression prevails among some 

members of the bar that the modern 

trust company is absorbing the legal 
business, or a portion of the business of the 
lawyers, and reaping unto themselves the 
profit therefrom. My experience and associa- 
tion with members of the bar justifies me 
in making this declaration at the outside: 
I am convinced that this opinion, as the 
years pass, is dying away; that, with minor 
exceptions, this opinion is without founda- 
tion and that it lies largely with the trust 
companies, by their attitude and policy, to 
substantially eliminate those remaining 
grounds or reasons on which this opinion 
rests. 

There will always be some members of the 
legal profession who believe that trust com- 
panies are encroaching upon their preserves. 
3y the very nature of the fiduciary business 
that trust companies undertake, it is inev- 
itable that there should be some conflict with 
members of the legal profession. This con- 
flict, however, can be, and is, being min- 
imized. The broad visioned attorney of to- 
day realizes that trust companies are per- 
forming functions which the present neces- 
sities of modern progress demand and ren- 
dering service in a manner that members ot 
the legal profession cannot hope to negotiate. 

Trust companies are made up of three 
departments: commercial banking, savings, 
and trust departments. With the first two 
the lawyers are not concerned. There is no 
conflict. A trust department is again in turn 
divided into corporate and individual trusts, 
and it eares for property and securities as a 


custodian by agreement with an individual 
or by appointment of a probate court. It is 
in this field that some members of my profes- 
sion believe that there is some infringing 
on our territory. 


Guarantee of Good Faith and Responsibility 
On the other hand take, for instance, the 
work which a trust company does as a trus- 


tee for corporate mortgages. Obviously, they 
are there performing a duty which every 
member of the bar who has any connection 
with the financing of corporations or with 
clients who invest in industrial securities re- 
alizes lawyers cannot perform. The mere 
fact that a trust company identifies itself 
as a trustee with a corporate mortgage is an 
indication to the layman and to his attorney 
that that transaction has been entered into 
in good faith, and that all of the legal and 
other formalities have been complied with. 
There is another advantage which we at- 
torneys believe accrues to our clients since 
trust companies have begun serving as reg- 
istrars and as transfer agents in connection 
with the issuance of corporate securities. 
The mere fact that a trust company acts 
as registrar or a transfer agent does not 
mean that it guarantees the security, but 
both our clients and we unconsciously feel 
that by reason of that connection we have 
some assurance of the good faith of the 
transaction, and the value of the particular 
corporate security, just the same as we law- 
yers gauge the character of a layman or the 
standing of a corporation, neither of whom 
we know, by the type of attorney which the 
individual or the corporation retains. 
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There is, however, a third contact with 
trust companies with which I would say we 
come in closer relationship as lawyers, and 
that is as an escrow agent. As escrow agent 
trust companies afford us today an econom- 
ical and a safe means whereby the money of 
the client of one attorney may be exchanged 
for the property or securities of the client 
of another attorney. We know that trust of- 
ficers will not vary one iota from the written 
escrow, agreement which is deposited in their 
care. An escrow agency today in a trust 
department affords the attorney an expedi- 
tious method of closing deals which in the 
past, for lack of an escrow agent, often were 
the cause of delay and grief to the attorney. 


Relieves Lawyer of Administrative Burdens 

There is still another angle, however, from 
which we members of the bar approach trust 
companies, and that is as executors or ad- 
ministrators. Trust company officials prob- 
ably have never thought of an important rea- 
son why a large number of attorneys today 
are becoming reconciled to trust 
acting as executors. It is this 


companies 
that up until 
the time trust companies took over that im- 
portant and responsible position, the attorney 
represented as a rule an 
administrator or an executor, and 
he do? He performed 
ceived pay for but one. 
attorney in 


individual as an 
what did 
and re- 
In other words, the 
probating an only 
prepared all of the legal papers, and not only 
performed all of the other duties that a 
lawyer is presumed to perform in the pro- 
bating of an estate, but he kept track of 
all moneys received and disbursed; he made 
the reports of the executors; if the reports 
were quarterly, he made them; if they were 
semi-annual, he made them; if they were 
annual, he made them; and he computed the 
inheritance tax. 

The executor, as a rule, signed on the dot- 
ted line. What was the result? The attor- 
ney received under the Bar Association rules 
au fee equal to two-thirds of the fee that the 
executor received. On the other hand, what 
happens now, when trust companies serve as 
executors? All we do is to handle the legal 
work of the estate. Trust companies com- 
pute the inheritance tax; keep track of the 
money received and disbursed, and prepare 
the reports. From that standpoint, therefore, 
lawyers that there is an advantage 
in the trust company acting as an adminis- 
trator or an executor. 


two tasks, 


estate not 


realize 


Record of Honesty and Integrity 
There is another and more important rea- 
son for having trust companies act as exec- 
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utors. I refer to the honesty and the accu- 
racy with which the trust company performs 
its duties. 


We as lawyers feel absolutely 
confident 


when money is deposited with a 
trust company as executors, that it will be 
promptly forthcoming when the occasion re- 
quires, In thirteen years’ intimate contact 
with grievance work of the Bar Association 
| have learned with sorrow the number of 
cases in which attorneys or their clients act- 
ing as executors, misplaced the con- 
fidence reposed in them by a deceased tes- 
tator. I do not wish to convey that 
cases are While our bar has 
among its members those who have been rec- 


have 


such 
numerous, 


reant to their trust, still in proportion to the 
number of attorneys practicing in Portland 
the cases of unprofessional conduct are few 
The possibility of misplaced confidence, how- 
ever, is sufficient to warrant a 
acquainted with reputable 
bar, to trust 
ecutor, that 


such 


layman un- 
members of the 
company as his ex 
the financial standing 
institutions will guar 
in the probate of his 


select a 
confident 
and integrity of 
antee 
estate. 


honest dealing 


Trust Company Advertising Aids Lawyers 
Another 
bar are 


reason why we members of the 


beginning to further appreciate the 
this: 
Bar 


effectiveness of trust. companies is 
Canon 27 of the Et 


Association, to 


ics of the American 
which all members of the 
bar are presumed to subscribe, provides that 
no members of the bar shall solicit business 
by advertising, by circular, by personal inter- 
view, or by But what is 
the result of advertising on the part 
of the trust companies regarding the writing 
of wills and trust service? The result is 
this: That we today are securing clients be- 


communications, 
such 


cause of the advertisements by trust compa- 
nies, who otherwise might never have come 
into our office. The members of the legal 
profession cannot, therefore, but believe that 
in persuading laymen to prepare their wills 
through the medium of attractive advertise- 
ments, trust companies are conferring a par- 
ticular benefit on the public, and through 
a means obviously not open to the legal pro- 
fession. It is particularly noteworthy that 
advertising, instead of recommend- 
ing that those contemplating making a will 
visit the particular trust company putting 
forth the advertising, it says in plain lan- 
guage that the individual consult his 
attorney. 


in such 


own 


Drawing Up Wills or Legal Instruments 
Having said nice things about trust com- 
panies, I now come to the indictment end of 
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the subject. I wish it understood at the 
outside that the arguments or statements to 
which I shall refer and upon which is based 
the opinion among some lawyers that trust 
companies are absorbing a portion of their 
business, are not such as broader-gauged 
lawyers completely subscribe to. I am not 
referring to any particular trust company. 
I am merely advancing the arguments that 
have come to my attention and which, if 
understood by trust companies, will assist 
them in avoiding any grounds that may give 
reasonable basis for criticism. 

First, the lawyer claims that trust com- 
panies are drawing and executing legal docu- 
ments in their own offices and through their 
own counsel. If that is the case, trust com- 
panies are infringing upon the territory of 
lawyers. Executives of trust companies 
should be unanimous on one point and that 
is that when an individual comes asking the 
company or some officer to draw a legal docu- 
ment, they say to them: “That is something 
we do not do,” and then suggest that he go 
to his own attorney, or to some member of 
the bar and have the instrument drawn. 

There is another reason for trust compa- 


nies making this a universal practice. Al- 


most every trust agreement contains for- 
feiture and penalty clauses which may have 
to be invoked by trust companies against the 
parties executing the instrument. It is dif- 
ficult for an attorney representing the trust 
companies in such instances to likewise rep- 
resent the party executing the instrument. 
Future embarrassment can be avoided by 
the trust company making it a rule that be- 
fore such instruments are executed, the par- 
ties signing same have the advice of their 
own counsel on the propriety of signing the 
instrument. 


Avoiding a Source of Friction 


A second cause of criticism is found in the 
contention of many attorneys that they have 
in the best of good faith prepared a will for 
a client, naming a trust company as exec- 
utor, only to find when their client died that 
the estate was being probated by an attorney 
recommended by the trust company. Such 
treatment is not fair to the attorney, and 
cannot but create discord between members 
of the profession and trust institutions. 


Not only do some attorneys, however, claim 
that trust companies ignore them when they 
send the beneficiaries under a will to other 
attorneys for the purpose of having the es- 
tate probated, but even when trust companies 
ask such attorneys to probate the estate, 
they claim that they ignore them by having 
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all legal matters subsequently arising in con- 
nection with the properties of the estate sent 
to attorneys who are in no way responsible 
for selecting the trust company as an execu- 
tor or trustee of the estate. Such complaint 
is justifiable assuming that such instances 
occur. On the other hand, I am aware that 
there are trust companies in this city who 
follow the custom of always sending any 
legal matters pertaining to properties belong- 
ing to estates which have come into their 
control to the attorneys who originally pre- 
pared the will naming the trust company 
as executor and trustee. This is a custom 
which should be adopted by all trust com- 
panies. 
As to Incompetent Counsel 

There is, however, one exception to this 
rule, and that is where trust companies have 
reason to doubt either the ability or the 
honesty of the attorney to properly handle 
the probate of an estate, trust companies Owe 
it to themselves and to the beneficiaries un- 
der the will to recommend a change. The 
reasons, however, should not be captious or 
without foundation. Trust companies should 
assume from the mere fact that the testator 
had a certain attorney prepare his last will 
and testament that he must have had a con- 
fidence in the ability of the attorney such as 
would warrant his retention. Should it de- 
velop, however, during the probate of the 
estate and during subsequent relations with 
him that he is either dishonest to his trust 
or negligent in his duty, then it goes without 
saying that the trust company has a right, 
and in fact a duty to discontinue the rela- 
tionship, and permit the business to go to 
another attorney. 


In Matters of Litigation 


This brings me to another complaint which 
some attorneys have voiced, and voiced in 
no uncertain terms; that is, that where there 
is a member of the bar connected as a resi- 
dent attorney with a trust company, he 
should not be permitted to represent patrons 
of a trust company in litigation. I realize 
that there are many arguments both for and 
against such a practice. I am not so much 
concerned in discussing on which side is 
found the greater weight, as I am in explain- 
ing to trust companies the attitude of those 
members of the bar who criticise such prac- 
tice. The answer usually made to such a 
criticism by trust officers, that this practice 
is no different than that where the officers 
of a bank recommend that a patron consult 
the bank’s counsel, is in my opinion not in 
point. In the latter instance, in order for a 
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patron to consult such counsel usually re- 
quires that he travel from the bank to an- 
other building where the bank’s attorneys 
are located. Such patron can, without em- 
barrassment, ignore or follow the advice, as 
he sees fit. 

In the case of a resident attorney of the 
trust department, many patrons feel embar- 
rassed to flatly refuse the services of the 
resident attorney after he has been recom- 
mended by an executive of the trust com- 
pany. I cannot but feel that this criticism, 
if it is founded on fact, must appeal to trust 
companies as a just criticism. It must be 
obvious to trust companies that as their cli- 
entele increases, if such a practice should 
maintain, in a short time trust companies 
would be controlling an enormous amount of 
legal business in a manner with which mem- 
bers of the bar in general practice could not 
compete. 

I realize that this is a broad question, and 
one which cannot be completely covered in 
this discussion. I therefore conclude by 
merely saying that in the opinion of 
attorneys who criticise this practice the so- 
lution found in a 
the pari of trust companies that when a 
member of the resident at- 
torney for one of their institutions, he should 
be limited in his practice to matters in which 
the trust company is directly interested. 


these 


is to be determination on 


bar becomes a 


Criticism as to Trust Charges 

This brings me to the final ground of crit- 
icism which I have heard at times voiced 
against trust companies by some members 
of the bar, and that is the question of 
charges. 

I realize that this is a very delicate field 
to touch on. It that a majority of 
trust companies, in handling estates as trus- 
tees after the termination of the 
make a flat charge of a certain percentage, 
either of the income annually passing 
through their hands, or based on the gross 
value of the estate. For instance, some trust 
companies charge 3 per cent of the annual in- 
come received and distributed; others charge 
one half of per cent of the appraised 
value of the estate. 

A short time I was consulted by a 
lady who was one of three beneficiaries under 
the will of her deceased father. The estate 
was probated in one of the southern states, 
and was valued at a sum in excess of a mil- 
lion dollars. The trust company had received 
some $90,000 in fees as executor of the es- 
tate. The probate having been terminated, 
the trust company was charging as trustee an 
annual fee equal to 5 per cent of all moneys 


seems 


probate, 


one 


ago 
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received, and an additional 5 per cent of all 
moneys disbursed. She showed me a letter 


written by an attorney from the state of 


Ohio, representing one of the other heirs, and 
one from an attorney in the state of Wash- 
ington, representing the third heir, criticising 
the reasonableness of such a charge. 


It is needless to state that I had no hesi- 
tancy in advising her that under the facts 
set forth in the report of the trustee, such 
a charge was nothing short of highway rob- 
bery. The trust company apparently sought 
to justify such a charge on the ground that 
the law in that state permitted an executor 
to charge 5 per cent of all moneys received, 
and 5 per cent of all moneys disbursed dur- 
ing the probate of the estate. In my opinion 
that was not a justification, as obviously 
there is a great difference between the serv- 
ices required in probating an estate, which 
necessarily involves the gathering together 
of the loose ends of the decedent’s business, 
and the required in handling the 
properties of an estate from year to year 
after the probate is completed. In the opin- 
ion of many attorneys the trust company is 
not justified in making a flat annual charge 
of 1 per cent, or 2 per cent, or one-half of 
1 per cent of the gross value of an estate 
year in and year out, and irrespective of the 
amount of service it is required to perform 
each year, but that a more reasonable method 
would be to base the annual charge on the 
amount of services required in a given year. 

Certainly an attorney would never be jus- 
tified in making a charge on such a basis. 
It may be of interest to know that there are 
many elements which an attorney must take 
into consideration in determining the amount 
of his fee, or in justifying a fee should 
he be called upon to Among those 
circumstances or elements are these: The 
amount and character of the services ren- 
dered ; the labor, time and trouble involved; 
the nature and importance of the litigation ; 
the responsibility the amount of 
money or the value of the property affected 
by the controversy or involved in the litiga- 
tion; the skill and experience required in 
the services; the professional standing and 
reputation of the attorney; the results ob- 
tained; and lastly, whether or not the fee 
was absolute, or contingent, because it is a 
well recognized principle that where contin- 
gent, the fee larger than an abso- 
lute fee. 


services 


do so. 


assumed ; 


may be 


Elements Governing Fiduciary Charges 

It may be claimed that these elements, or 
a large number of them, could not be used 
by trust companies in determining the 
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FIVE YEARS’ GROWTH 


The total assets under the care of this Corporation have increased 
during the past five years as follows:— 


These hgures 


$113,762,324.18 
$120,253,443.05 


$129,097,041.42 
$137,930,038.98 


$144,039,209.93 


indicate Confidence on the part of a growing clientele gained by 
constant effort to render efficient service. 


We solicit the Canadian business of American trust companies. 


The 
TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


CORPORATION 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, ONT. 


Branches: 


TUTTO Te ay 


BIO 


amount of their charges. In the particular 
field which I am discussing here, namely, 
the trust department services rendered are 
closely akin to those rendered by an attor- 
ney. In their very nature they are fiduciary 
in character, the same as are the services 
of members of the bar, and it appears to 
me that because of this similarity the matter 
of charges for such services could with pro- 
priety be controlled by the elements which 
I have just enumerated controlling the 
charges made by members of the legal pro- 


fession. 


as 


These are the principal grounds of com- 
plaint which I have heard from members of 
my profession. As I said in the beginning, 
however, I am convinced that with minor 
exception the opinion prevailing among the 
few members of the bar that trust companies 
are absorbing business of the legal profes- 
sion, is without foundation. The more I see 
of trust company operation, the more I am 
convinced that this opinion will gradually 
disappear, and I am convinced that as the 
years pass there wiil be less and less heard of 
this conflict between trust companies and the 
legal profession, and more and more the 
principles of cooperation will commend them- 
selves in actual practice. 


Ottawa, Ont.; 


Winnipeg, Man.; Saskatoon Sask.; Vancouver, B. C. 
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DELAWARE BANKERS OPPOSE 
MCFADDEN BILL 

Pronounced opposition to the branch bank- 
ing restrictions on state banks and trust 
companies incorporated in the McFadden 
sill pending in Congress, was expressed at a 
recent meeting of the executive and advisory 
committee of the Delaware State Bankers 
Association. Among the resolutions adopted 
was the following, presented by Mr. John 8S. 
Rossell, president of the Security Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company of Wilmington: 

“Resolved, That we are unalterably op- 
posed to the McFadden bill now pending in 
Congress insofar as it prohibits membership 
in the Federal Reserve System of banks hav- 
ing branches outside their home cities, there- 
by depriving these banks of the privileges 
and advantages of this system if de- 
sired and weakening the system to that 
extent; and also thereby preventing the 
realization of the hope of many friends and 
supporters of the system that ultimately the 
entire banking interests of the country will 
be combined under this system; and we urge 
the adoption of the Sims amendment to said 
bill allowing existing banks having branches 
to be admitted to the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem.” 
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TRUST GOMPANY 


OF BUFFALO 


Condensed Statement of Condition 


RESOURCES 


Loans and Discounts . . . $107,985,212.09 
eS oe a 37,676,023.95 
Other Bonds and Investments 48,479,774.03 
Ee ar ae ee 13,919,176.18 
CN ee oe ee 5,314,958.11 
Customers’ Liability on Letters 

of Credit and Foreign Trade 

ah kes nats bags oe oe 28,923.60 
Accrued Interest . . ... 914,984.78 
Cash and with Banks .. . 35,838, 364.32 


(Err ke ee Ba 


LIABILITIES 


Ls 6 e's os se ss IO 00.00 
SOE Oe eae eae eae Na 10,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits. . .. . 5,809,086.65 
NOS ae 5 a oe ea 2,240,000.00 
Contingent Liability on Letters 

of Credit and Foreign Trade 

SE <i rah, an ei. ok 428,923.60 
Due Federal Reserve Bank. . 16,920,000.00 
eee. se ew es 6 we «ee 40651 
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At the beginning of business 
January 2, 1926 
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SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OF THE NEW BUSINESS 
DEPARTMENT 


HELPING CUSTOMERS TO BUILD UP THEIR ACCOUNTS AND EFFICIENT 
USE OF CENTRAL FILES 


Cc. W. ORWIG 
Vice-President and Treasurer of the Commonwealth Trust Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


(EpiTror’s NOTE: 


strikingly presented in the following article. 


The possitilitics inherent in cultivating existing accounts and in 
observing a consistent policy of advertising in connection with direct mail « 


ffort, are 
Common- 


The 


successful experience of the 


wealth Trust Company in developing its new business department and central file meth- 


ods along unconventional lines, has called forth widespread interest in banking 


company circles. The 


Urwig are illuminating.) 
T is customary to visualize new business 
departments of banks and trust companies 
including a number of well-dressed 
young salesmen or solicitors, a manager who 
directs their efforts and a stenographer or 
two. The walls are covered with 
charts, graphs and lists of quotas. 


¢ 
ol 


as 


maps, 
An aura 
efficiency and atmosphere of suppressed 
excitement prevades the department. 

The new business department operated by 
the Commonwealth Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh does not run true to type. It has no 
salesmen, no system of quotas and no maps 
on the wall. If a banker were suddenly pro- 
jected down in its midst he would have a 
hard time guessing the nature of the work 
being done before him. And yet this new 
business department has accomplished re- 
markable results and established an unusual 
record for developing new business. 

This department operates in a room 16x20" 
feet. It consists of five young women, four 
electrically operated typewriters and other 
mailing equipment, and one of the most prac- 
tical filing systems known. The “combina- 
tion file’ or “central file’ maintained sepa- 
rately by most banks is an integral part of 
this department and absolutely necessary to 
its work, which in brief consists of an elab- 
orately planned, year round campaign of di- 
rect-mail which gets business to a surprising 
degree. 

This central file includes many thousands 
of names of people who are either present or 
past customers of the Commonwealth Trust 
Company or prospects. It has been compiled 
with the utmost care for a period of several 
years, and under each name listed is all of 


and trust 


striking exhibit of actual results obtained and described by Mr. 


the information connecting it with the bank 
—what services he uses, his present balance, 
the record of his account, and so forth. 

The file is kept up-to-date each day re- 
gardless of other considerations. Change of 
address, leads for new business and other in- 
formation vital to the success of the system 
are recorded almost immediately, so that 
the department always has correct and inti- 
mate information every customer and 
prospect. This method, incidentally, is very 
valuable to the bank aside from its new 
business efforts. Every department has ac- 
cess to this file through a private telephone 
exchange. Each officer of the bank has a 
loose-leaf book containing the names of all 
customers. These are conveniently at hand 
on their desks and they are corrected 
every day, the officers can avail themselves 
readily of this information. An officer, talk- 
ing to a man with whom he is not well ac- 
quainted, can turn to his book and ascertain 
very quickly whether the man is a customer. 


on 


as 


Helping Customers to Build Up Balances 

The profits of a financial institution depend 
upon the aggregate of funds which it is en- 
abled to place at the command of industry 
and commerce. Its overhead is necessarily 
determined by the number of accounts on its 
books. Under the circumstances, consistent 
effort to lead customers to build up their 
balances is always worth while, if this effort 
is always made to avoid any suggestion that 
any account is not welcome or appreciated. 
Too frequently, bankers have not borne this 
last point in mind in their endeavors to stim- 
ulate the growth of small or inactive balan- 
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ces. Very often the letters or booklets they 
send out are so phrased that the customer 
concludes his business is not wanted. 

Most people feel that when they put their 
money in a bank they do that bank a favor, 
and they are quick to resent any suggestion 
that the institution regards their balance 
as insufficient. In our efforts to develop the 
business on our books—efforts, we feel, which 
have borne valuable fruit—these considera- 
tions have never been absent from our 
thoughts. We have learned that in order 
to convey to the customer our thorough ap- 
preciation of his account, the material we 
send him by mail must contain a message 
in which the facilities of our bank are clear- 
ly set forth and its spirit of service distinctly 
emphasized. 

In our new business department and at reg- 
ular intervals, according to a prearranged 
schedule, names on the direct-mail list are 
mailed the matter prepared by the bank. At 
one time, for instance, a personal letter and a 
small booklet will be sent. The next time 
it will be a letter, alone. The department 
has the mechanical facilities to make each 
letter a personal letter and not a mere form, 
and nothing is mailed from the department 
which any person would not be glad to re- 
ceive. 


Results from Personal Letters 


Results from personal letters mailed to a 
list of 4,163 savings customers once a month 


for eleven months show a fair sample of 
what the Commonwealth’s new business de- 
partment is accomplishing. The accounts 
ranged from $5 to $500 and before the first 
letter was mailed, represented a total busi- 
ness of $295,846.25. After the eleventh let- 
ter had been sent, this total balance has risen 
to $566,997.16, and increase of $271,150.91 
or 91% per cent average increase. It should 
be noted that this effort was directed not 
only to the cultivation of balances which 
most bankers would regard as unsatisfac- 
tory, but also to many accounts of substan- 
tial size, in the neighborhood of $500. 

Recently the department selected a list of 
1,240 customers of small balances, 
from $25 downward, and mailed to each 
three letters, at intervals of one month. The 
first letter put life into 140 accounts and 
brought in deposits of $6,298.85. The second 
and third letters added 381 to the list of ac- 
tive and growing balances and brought de- 
posits of $12,674.64. The three letters thus 
brought a total of more than $18,000 in three 
months. 

New business efforts have not been confined 
to the stimulation of savings accounts, A 


savings 
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single letter mailed to checking customers 
soliciting their savings business brought in 
75 accounts for a total of $38,890.09. A sin- 
gle letter to members of the preceding Christ- 
mas Club who were not patrons of any other 
department, produced 32 accounts, aggre- 
gating $7,479.66, while a letter to former sav- 
ings depositors, inviting them to resume their 
connections with the bank, brought $6,272.98. 


Impressive Exhibit of New Business 

Efforts to induce present patrons to build 
up their accounts have been attended by the 
most gratifying results, but I would not 
leave the impression that we have neglected 
to go out after brand new business. The 
fruits of such effort are interesting also, as 
indicating what persistent advertising can 
accomplish. 

In 1921, when we did very little advertis- 
ing, our Savings Department grew $72,000. 
In 1922, when we began both newspaper and 
direct mail, we gained $168,000. In 1923 
the gain was $386,000; and in 1924, $417,000. 
Last year, 1925, we added $585,000 to the 
aggregate of our savings deposits. There 
should be emphasized in this connection that 
we have always borne in mind how large a 
proportion of any financial institution’s 
growth is always traceable to the influence of 
present patrons and have so framed our ad- 
vertising as to appeal to them as well as to 
the stranger. We have, indeed, tried not 
to forget that there is rarely a customer on 
any bank’s books who could not broaden his 
relationship to the institution with profit to 
himself as well as to the bank—and whose 
friendly interest is not worth having. 


What the Experience Teaches 

Every new customer is registered in the 
central file, and thus becomes not only a 
prospect for more and more profitable busi- 
ness, but also a potential ally in our new 
business effort. In considering our experi- 
ence I have been impressed with the manner 
in which it has confirmed the statement of 
Mr. Francis H. Sisson of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. I think it worth 
quoting in any discussion of this problem: 

“There is a tendency at times among some 
bankers to become impatient when a brief 
advertising campaign fails to produce an av- 
alanche of results. There are many things 
that may be successfully exploited by whirl- 
wind advertising methods, but there is one 
type of service that will never be successfully 
sold in that way, and that is bank and trust 
company service. The essence of success in 
bank and trust advertising is not speed, but 
steadiness. 
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National Trust 


Company 
Limited 


Paid-up Capital and Reserve 
$4,500,000 
Assets Under Administration 


$138,000,000 





Trust Company Service for 
Corporations and Individuals. 


4% on Deposits 


514° on Guaranteed Trust 
Certificates 


Correspondence Invited. 


Toronto Montreal Tlamilton 


Winnipeg 


Saskatoon Edmonton 


London, England 





“Bank and trust company service is always 
of a confidential nature, and building confi- 
dence is not an overnight accomplishment. 
As surely as modern bank and trust services 
meet a great public need, so sound advertis- 
ing, which erplains these services, is certain 
to bring results. And the bank or trust com- 
pany that would make the greatest success 
of advertising should plan uncompromisingly 
to keep up its advertising. The intermittent 
type of campaign will almost always be in- 
effective.” 

We believe that our experience, and the 
cumulative effect of our effort over a period 
of years, has demonstrated the correctness of 
Mr. Sisson’s statement. 


Securing New Names for Central File 

Various methods are used to get new 
names for the central file. Recently a news- 
paper advertisement was inserted, saying 
that the Commonwealth would give free of 
charge to anyone calling at the bank, a pock- 
et savings bank. Ordinarily the tellers 
would give out such material, but in this 
case a booth was set up in the main lobby 
for the purpose. A young woman was placed 
in charge, and as a man or woman would 
apply for a bank, his or her name would 
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THE 
ROYAL TRUST 
COMPANY 


MONTREAL 


is exceptionally well equipped to 
act in any fiduciary capacity for 
corporations or individuals de- 
siring the realization or adminis- 
tration of assets in Canada. The 
Company maintains a chain of 
branches from Atlantic to Pacific 
and has assets under administra- 


tion exceeding $357,000,000. 





HEAD OFFICE 
105 St. JAMES STREET, MONTREAL 


BRANCHES 


OTTAWA 
WINNIPEG 
CALGARY 
EDMONTON 
VANCOUVER 
VICTORIA 


HALIFAX 

ST. to N. B. 
St. JoHn’s, NFLD. 
QUEBEC 

TORONTO 
HAMILTON 








be secured. 
warded to 


These names were promptly for- 
the New Business Department, 
which after a short interval sent to each one 
a letter inviting the opening of a savings 
account. Results of this move have not yet 
been tabulated, but a substantial volume of 
business has come in this way. 


Savings customers who carry balances of 
$200 or more are considered prospects for the 
commercial department, and are urged by 
mail to open checking accounts. These cus- 
tomers are given regular mailings, and a 
satisfactory volume of business is reported. 
Borrowers and safe deposit box holders are 
also good prospects, for savings or checking 
accounts, or both. Mortgage customers are 
asked by mail to open special savings ac- 
counts to amortize their payments, and many 
of these customers have found this idea high- 
ly practical for meeting their note obliga- 
tions. The trust department is not neglected 
in this campaigning for new business. 

The Commonwealth Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, indeed, has proved to its com- 
plete satisfaction that direct mail effort on 
small and large accounts, past and present 
customers, will produce gratifying results un- 
der proper conditions. 








INHERITED CHARACTER 


N HIS formative years, Stephen Girard owed 

much to the wise counsel and inspiring example 
of his father, successful mariner and merchant and 
a man of substance in his native city of Bordeaux. 
Institutions, like individuals, derive much from 
their antecedents. The successes of Stephen 
Girard and the accomplishments of this bank in 
the past are a constant spur to us to greater 
achievements, a powerful incentive to fuller and 
more complete service to our depositors and 
correspondents. 





THE GIRARD NATIONAL BANK 
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MAJOR PROBLEMS 


INVOLVED IN 


THE PAYMENT OF 


INTERNATIONAL DEBTS AND WAR LOANS 


PAYMENTS OF PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST COUNTERBALANCED BY AMERICAN 
INVESTMENTS IN FOREIGN SECURITIES 


JAMES W. ANGELL 
Department of Economics, Columbia University, New York 


(Epitor’s NOTE: 


The significant conclusion is developed in the following paper that 


at the present time the large annual debt payments made by foreign governments to the 
United States and on private as well as government account, are being more than offset 
by investment of new American capital abroad.. In other words the flow of international 
credits and debits neutralize economic effects which are more likely to become apparent 
in the event of decreased investments in foreign securities.) 


NTERESTING economie aspects are pre- 

sented in considering the relation of pres- 

ent and future American loans abroad 
to our receipt of debt payments from abroad, 
on both private and public accounts. 
sider first the volume of payments of all 
sorts due to the United States. They are 
of two principal types: those accruing to the 
government, and those due to private inves- 
tors. The receipts arising from extant set- 
tlements of debts due the American govern 
ment amounted in 1924 to $182,500,000, in 
cluding payments on both interest and prin- 
cipal accounts. For the year 1925 they were 
somewhat a little larger, and beginning in 
1927 will be augmented by nearly $29,000,000 
a year from receipts under the Dawes plan. 
From 1927 until 1933 they will thus amount 
to over $210,000,000 a year at the least, and 
will then increase to about $290,000,000 as 
higher rates of interest are applied. 
sums cover payments from all 
debtors of the American 
France. 

What the final arrangement with France 
will be is of course problematical. The mavxi 
mum French offer in October called for pay- 
ments working up to $100,000,000 annually 
at the end of twelve years. Application of 
ihe same terms as those made with England 


( ‘on- 


These 
important 
government except 


would instead yield a maximum of $160,000,- 
000 a year, but the American commissioners 
have offered to accept. $40,000,000 a year for 
the first five years. Suppose that an ar- 
rangement is concluded on this basis, with 
the rate of payment then increasing by de- 
grees to $100,000,000. The American govern- 
ment would then be receiving roughly $250,- 


000,000 a year for the next five years, and 


thereafter amounts which would increase to 
a figure in excess of $375,000,000 annually. 


Amount Due to Private Investors 


Large as this sum is, however, the amount 
due to American private investors is even 
larger. In 1924 it came to $441,000,000, and 
for the last year was not far from $500,000,- 
000. As long as the foreign investments of 
the United States continue to grow, it will 
of course increase. Against it, however, is 
to be set the sums due from the United 
States as interest and profits and amortiza- 
tion payments on foreign investments in this 
country. In 1924 that item amounted to 
$150,000,000, and will be distinctly larger in 
the present year. Our net receipts, of inter- 
est and profits payments in the private in- 
vestment account, were therefore only $291,- 
000,000 in 1924, and will 
$325,000,000 for 1925. 


not be much over 
In the next few years 
the item will probably not vary much from 
the latter figure. 

payments due the 


Taken with the 
this means 


whole will 


together 
government, 


that the American people as a 
have received substantially $500,000,000 from 


1925, and will receive 
close to $575,000,000 a year for the next five 
years. 


foreign countries in 


Bearing these last figures in mind, 
turn now to the other side of the account, 
the flotation of foreign loans in this country, 
and other exports of American capital. In 
1924 the export of capital arising from new 
foreign loans floated here, exclusive of re- 
funding, amounted to $795,000,000, and the 
purchase of other securities to $114,000,000; 
say a little over $900,000,000 all told. For 
the present year the nominal value of new 


two 
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loans floated will be close to $1,100,000,000, 
and the sum actually transferred something 
under $1,000,000,000. No estimates are yet 
available for capital exports taking other 
forms, but to judge from previous years the 
figures will be between $100,000,000 and 
$125,000,000 at the least, thus making the 
gross actual exportation of capital for the 
year about $1,100,000,000... Against this, 
however, is to be set the large sales of 
American securities to foreigners. In the 
last three years these sales have averaged 
over $300,000,000 a year. 

If we now total up all of these various fig- 
ures and estimates bearing on the movement 
of capital to and from the United States, 
we come out surprisingly near a balance. In 
1924 the net export of capital, so far as the 
figures are accurate, was only $63,000,000; 
and in the previous year there was a large 
net import, of $507,000,000. For 1925 com 
plete figures not yet available, but it 
seems unlikely that the net export will ex- 
ceed $200,000,000, or at most $225,000,000. 


are 


Significance of Data 


These data have a twofold significance. In 
the first place, they make it clear that at the 
present time the very large annual volume 
of debt payments to the United States, on 
private and governmental accounts, is being 
more than offset by the investment of new 
American capital abroad. In consequence, 
the net effects of the debt payments on eco- 
nomic conditions within the United States 
are as yet almost negligible. In the second 
place, however, there is every prospect that 
this situation will change in the near future. 
The longer the present extraordinary for- 
eign investment boom in the United States 
continues, the larger will the return flow 
of interest and profits and amortization pay- 
ments become. Moreover, after 1932 the vol- 
ume of payments made to the American gov- 
ernment by foreign governments will increase 
very heavily relative to its present size, 
probably by over $100,000,000 a year at the 
least. On the other hand it is extremely un- 
likely that the flood of new foreign invest- 
ment will maintain anything like its present 
volume. Nearly half of the new investment 
of the last two years has been made in Eu- 
rope. 

It requires no demonstration that this situ- 
ation—the flow of new capital from the 
United States to Europe on a large scale— 
is abnormal. It is the product of the eco- 


1 These estimates also entirely omit changes in current 
bankers’ and other short-time balances here and abroad. For 
them there are absolutely no comprehensive data. 
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nomie devastation wrought by the war and 
the post-war collapse. Before long, probably 
within two or three years, the more pressing 
needs of Europe for new capital will have 
been met. American investment in European 
securities and enterprises will then diminish 
rapidly, and in all likelihood will become 
unimportant. The net movement of capital, 
taking interest and profits and new invest- 
ment, private and 
all together, then 

towards the United States. 


governmental 
turn 


operations 
will increasingly 

The future of our new foreign investments 
in other parts of the world than Europe is 
not equally clear. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, however, there is no good reason for 
thinking that the flow of capital here will 
decline to anything like the same extent as 
the flow to Europe. 
investments 


The proportion of our 
Europe, relative to 
those elsewhere, has been far larger in the 


made in 


last two years than the proportion the Euro- 
pean investment as a whole makes to our 
total outstanding foreign investments; but 
the proportion of our new investments made 
in other regions kept fairly constant. 
This would argue that the latter 
group of investments, especially 


has 
seem to 


those in 


Canada and Latin America, is being made at 


a relatively stable rate; and that it 
not decline severely, on the average. 


will 
Indeed, 
there is some ground for thinking that the 
United States will become a sort of entrepét 
for capital in future years, receiving con- 
siderable amounts from Europe and dis- 
tributing much larger sums to the newer 
countries. 


It is evident that so far as the United 
States is concerned the payment of inter- 
national debts will give rise, in the imme- 
diate future, to no economic problems what- 
soever that are of major importance. Be- 
cause of the enormous volume of new for- 
eign investment, our international credits 
and debits in the capital account so nearly 
offset one another that for at least several 
years the net balances one way or the other 
will be nearly negligible. And although the 
net movement of capital will eventually turn 
definitely inward, its size for many years 
to come will be too small to exert much 
effect. Even were it to reach the sum of 
$200,000,000 annually, which is most unlike- 
ly for at least eight or ten years, this figure 
is barely 1 per cent of our present volume 
of bank deposits—too small to be significant 
for the country as a whole. 
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GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Offices: 


250 West 57th Street, New York City 


HE obligations of this institution are selected as appro- 

priate and sound mediums for short term investment by a 
large banking clientele. They may be obtained in convenient 
denominations and suitable maturities. 


DIRECTORS 


Alfred H. Swayne 


Chairman — Vice President, 
Motors Corporation. 


Curtis C. Cooper 
President 


Albert L. Deane 
Vice President 
Pierre S. duPont 


Chairman, General Motors Corporation 


and E. I. duPonide Nemours & Co 


Lammot duPont 
Finance Committee, 
Corporation 


General 


Motors 


General 


O. H. P. LaFarge 
General Motors Corporation 
Seward Prosser 


Chairman, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York 


John J. Raskob 
Chairman, Finance Committee, General 
Motors Corporation 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr. 
President, General Motors Corporation 
John J. Schumann, Jr. 
Vice President 
Donald M. Spaidal 
Vice President 


TEN Most DISTINGUISHED JEWS WHO WERE RECENTLY DESIGNATED AS 
HAVING MADE THE Most IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF THE JEWISH RACE IN AMERICA 
U pper column, left to right: Rabbi Stephan S. Wise; Adolph 8. Oens, Jacob H. Schiff, Felix M 


Warburg; (center) Oscar 8. Straus, Louis D. Brandies; (botiom) Samuel L. Gompers, Louis 
Marshall, Julius Rosenwald and Nathan Straus 
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YOUR FLORIDA INTEREST 


For the reason that liberal views upon taxation in Florida are 
attracting attention of a great many people, many of your cus- 
tomers will be asking questions regarding Trust Laws of this State. 


The Commercial Bank & Trust Company has a Department fully 
equipped to handle the business of Trust Companies throughout 


tne United States. 


Pamphlets on Florida Tax Laws have been 


prepared by our institution, which we will be pleased to forward 


upon request. 


We invite you to direct your friends to us, with every assurance 
of courteous consideration and prompt attention. 


Member Federal Reserve System 


Commercial Bank & Trust Company 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 


A VALUABLE FOREIGN INFORMATION 
SERVICE 

For five years the Bankers Trust Company 
has maintained a special department devoted 
to Foreign Information Service, which has 
rendered very valuable work in providing re- 
liable and authentic information 
economic, financial and business develop- 
ments in England and France. This informa- 
tion is provided without charge to a list of 
nearly five hundred of the most important 
newspapers, weeklies and monthly magazines 
in this country and Canada. The character 
of this service has been such that quite a 
few newspaper and magazine editors have 
come to base their judgments of European 
economic and financial affairs upon the in- 
formation received from the Bankers Trust 
Company. 

During the last five years the state of 
financial and economic affairs in Europe has 
naturally commanded much attention on this 
side of the water. As to current develop- 
ments of importance, the information is often 
meagre in the form of cables and hardly suf- 
ficient to serve as a basis for sound judgment. 
Through the Foreign Information Service 
provided by the Bankers Trust Company, the 
information has been amplified by facts and 


regarding 


figures from the most authoritative sources. 
The Bankers Trust Company has the co- 
operation in London and Paris of the Treas- 
ury Officials as well as other official author- 
ities. The information is gathered by trained 
men and through Mr. Mallon with 
sistance of Mr. Fisk, at the main office in 
New York, is put into shape for use by 
American and Canadian publications which 
have availed themselves freely of these fa 
cilities. 


the as- 


Foreign loans offered publicly in the Unit- 
ed States during the last year reached a to- 
tal of $1,393,000,000, exclusive of privately 
placed issues and credits to foreign borrow- 
ers estimated at about $450,000,000. 

“Budgeting for the Bank”’ is the subject of 
an instructive report published by the Policy 
Holders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, based upon a sur- 
vey of bank budget plans in use in a number 
of banks and trust companies. 

“Shares Without Par Value” is the subject 
of a booklet issued by the Corporation Trust 
Company of New York, containing a synopsis 
of the 39 no par value laws in force in dif- 
ferent states and including the most recent 
amendatory enactments. 
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SURVEY OF TAX SITUATION IN VARIOUS EUROPEAN 
COUNTRIES 


PROBLEMS ARISING FROM WAR-TIME AND FISCAL ADJUSTMENTS 


JAMES DUNN, 


JR. 


Vice-President, Union Trust Company of Cleveland 


(Epiror’s NoTE: 


Mr. Dunn is a member of the special committee on tawation ap- 


pointed by the Trust Company Division of the American Bankers Association, and has 
been active in Washington in connection with Revenue Bill amendments advocated or 


opposed by corporate fiduciaries. 


Mr. Dunn's recent visit to European countries was 


made with the definite purpose of studying income, estate and corporation tax methods 
He summarizes his studies and observations in the following 


in European countries. 
article. ) 


N a recent trip through thirteen Euro- 

pean countries, it gave me consider- 

able pleasure to inquire into their 
financial, economic, and taxation situation and 
problems. A rather exhaustive research cover- 
ing these subjects was made in Ireland, 
Seotland, Wales and England. In England 
courteous assistance was rendered by the 
English officials; but, nevertheless possibly 
due to their custom, information had to be 
obtained largely by persistent, personal ef- 
fort. In other countries my inquiries were 
more superficial, with the possible exception 
of Italy, where, due to the extreme desire 
on the part of Italian tax officials to con- 
vey the information I desired, a detailed re- 
search was made. 

It was clearly demonstrated that all of the 
European countries visited were heavily 
taxed, and that almost all of the citizens felt 
the taxation laws either directly or indi- 
rectly. 

In Czechoslovakia, Austria and Hungary 
it might almost be said that every citizen 
who has an income pays a tax. Heavy taxes 
exist likewise in Belgium, Holland and Ger- 
many; but these countries, as well as Swit- 
zerland, seem to be on a more steady basis, 
ana collections are proceeding without much 
difficulty or opposition. 


In Austria and Hungary 


Austria and Hungary are in a difficult 
financial condition, due, according to their 
statements, to the taking of their most profit- 
able land and its distribution to other coun- 
tries at the close of he war. I was pleased, 
however, to note the attitude shown by them 
to the effect that they expect some of this 
property to be returned. They feel ‘that as 
soon as the League of Nations is operative, 
the allies will fully understand the mistake 


and remedy the error. Not only have Aus- 
tria and Hungary lost valuable property, but 
embargoes have been placed upon their goods 
by the countries which entirely surround 
them, so that they cannot ship their prod- 
ucts, resulting in idle industries and the de- 
stroying of fruit and vegetables on account 
of lack of market. These factors naturally 
have affected the value of money and the 
living conditions. In Austria, today, there 
are approximately 6,000,000 people, 2,000,000 
of whom live in Vienna. Hungary has pro- 
portionately the same division of inhabitants, 
the vast majority living in Budapest. 


Tax Difficulties in France 


In France, I had the pleasure of consult- 
ing with one of the leading financial and tax 
men, and feel indebted to him for the wealth 
of information I received. The method of 
taxing resident aliens in Paris is by arriv- 
ing at an amount for income based upon 
seven times the rent paid by the resident 
alien. In other words, if a resident alien 
in Paris pays rent of $100 a month, or $1,200 
a year, $8,400 would be treated as his an- 
nual income, upon which he would pay the 
French income tax. This seems to be a 
fair proposition and is well liked by the 
resident aliens as it prevents prying into 
their business affairs, and, in a great many 
cases their incomes are far in excess of the 
amount arrived at by this method. Residents 
are allowed an exemption equivalent to 
$1,250; and above the exemption only a small 
rate of tax applies until the larger incomes, 
say for example, about 200,000 frances 
($10,000) where the rate of surtax is 5 per 
cent and graduates upward to 40 per cent. 

Considerable criticism of taxation methods 
of France has been received by them from 
various sources, to the effect that they do not 
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properly tax their people; but upon investi- 
gation this would appear not to apply at the 
present time. Prior to the last two 
and immediately following the war a story 
of this kind could arise from the fact that 
the devastated districts were exempted from 
any tax. 


years 


This seems to have been a humani- 
tarian act, as it permitted the residents of 
those districts to rehabilitate their property. 
In addition to the burden created by this 
exemption, Germany was not paying the 
money due; yet at the same time the fiscal 
department of France was advancing money 
to devastated districts to aid them as much 
as possible. This was a constant drain; and 
the fact that the devastated districts produce 
about one-fifth of the taxes in normal times, 
placed a load upon the financial 
France which has not as yet 


fabric of 
been relieved. 

At the present time, France’s entire popu- 
lation is paying the tax and has been for 
the last two that the statement 
that France is not taxing her people, does 
not seem to be well founded. The per capita 
tax paid by France, England and the United 
States is at the present time: $107 for 
France, $94 for England, and $67 for the 
United States. Before the war the per capita 
tax was: France, $96; England, $97; and 
the United States, $65. In addition to the 
income tax, there are innumerable sales and 
so-called luxury taxes in France, which 
make a heavy indirect tax upon citizens who 
indulge in these so-called luxuries. Of course, 
all visitors participate in the payment of this 
tax. 


years, so 


Evils of “‘Dole’’ System in England 


As stated before, it was in England that I 
made the most thorough investigation of in- 
come tax laws, and before going into detail 
in regard to them, a word regarding the cur- 
rent industrial situation is pertinent. 

There is a severe strain affecting the in- 
dustrial and almost all other lines of prog- 
ress in England, due to the adoption of the 
“Dole” system. This provides for a pension 
for people who are out of work, and results 
in encouraging idleness and placing a pen- 
alty upon enterprises in general. 
In other words, a great many subjects are 
receiving more from pensions on account of 
the “Dole” system than they could receive 
in salary, and therefore naturally refuse to 
work. At the time of my visit, there were 
approximately two million unemployed men 
who were receiving the benefits of this pen- 
sion. Among these two million are a large 
proportion of farmers who could not earn 
an amount equivalent to the 


business 


pension re- 


COMPANIES 


ceived; and therefore they are not only 
idle, but their lands are idle; and it has seri 
ously reduced production of food products 
and the like so that it eventually affects the 
populace at large. 

In spite of this situation, however, the 
English tax law continues to func- 
tion with surprising smoothness. 


income 


Tax Methods in England 
The only difficulty experienced is the de- 
termination of just what are “capital items.” 
It is possibly known by the reader 
England capital transactions are not taxed. 
The entire tax applies strictly to 
income and not to profits from exchange or 
sale of capital items. Naturally, there are 
a great many which might 
ered either capital or business transactions; 
and it is so complicated that even the courts 
in England have refused definitely to define 
just what “capital items” are. With the ex- 
ception of this one difficulty, it is my belief 
that the English operates harmoniously 
and to the satisfaction of the taxpayers. It 
is a very old law and had the 
of years of experience. 


that in 


income 


items be consid- 


law 
has 


benefit 


The tax is 
three 


based upon the average of the 
preceding years. In other words, a 
person making a report for 1925 pays on the 
average of his report for 1922, 1923 and 
1924, so that at the beginning of the present 
taxable year (April 1, 1925) the taxpayer 
knows what his tax will be at the close of 
the calendar year (December 31, 1925). Any 
protests he may that 
time, and the matter pay- 
ment of the tax. 
English taxpayers 
gard for law. 


made in 
closed with the 


have can be 


have an admirable re- 
They take particular pains to 
make their report to the local commissioners 
as accurately as possible, having a dread of 
any discrepancy being found upon examina- 
tion. This spirit of fairness is also displayed 
by the government side, as the commission- 
ers more or less accept the reports as filed 
with absolute confidence. Of course, mooted 
questions arise, which are handled; and if 
the taxpayer is not satisfied, he has the 
privilege of appealing to a committee made 
up wholly of taxpayers and from whose de- 
cision there can be no appeal. If the report 
is one first year for the tax- 
payer, the basis of his return is used instead 
of a three-year average; and if it is a sec- 
ond year report, the basis of either the first 
or second year can be used for taxation pur- 
poses. Of from the third year on, 


covering the 


course, 


the law of averages over a three-year period 


applies. The fact that the commissioners 
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handling these reports are always up to date 
and the protests are very few, is surely a 
revelation to American citizens laboring un- 
der examinations dating back in a good many 
eases five years and more. 

The Irish Free State has been operating as 
an independent taxation unit since April 1, 


1925. 


Income and Estate Taxes in England 


The gross receipts from taxation in Eng 
land for the year ended March 31, 1924, 
show 509,114,868 pounds, against which there 
salaries allowance of 4,272,000 pounds, 
together with other expenditures, making the 
total cost of collection 6,715,376 pounds, or 
1.32 per cent as the percentage of cost to 
amount of inland 


is a 


the gross 


revenue duties 


collected. 
The following 
reliefs are 


allowance, deductions and 

granted to individuals: 

income allowance—1-10th of the 
earned income, not exceeding 200 pounds 
for any individual. 

Allowance to married persons—225 pounds. 

Allowance to other persons—135 pounds. 

Increased personal allowance where wife 
has earned income—up to 45 pounds. 

Widowers or widows, housekeepers, tak- 
ing care of children—45 pounds. 

Married persons with widowed mother tak- 
ing care of children—45 pounds. 

Children under 16 years of age, or 
16, if continuing full time education 
36 pounds for one child and 27 pounds 
for each subsequent child. 

Certain dependent relatives 
by old age or infirmed 
each such relative. 

There is also an allowance for life insur- 
ance premiums and dominion income tax 
relief. 

The total number of individuals making in- 
come tax reports for the period ended March 
31, 1924, was approximately 5,000,000. 

In addition to the normal tax, there is a 
super-tax which is assessed on all over the 
first 2,000 pounds of income. On the first 
500 pounds, this super-tax amounts to Is. 6d. 
for every pound, and increases to 6s. for 
every pound above 30,000 pounds, so that 
in the case of a single person where the 
income was all earned income and amounted 
to 150,000 pounds, the total tax would be 
76,361 pounds with an effective rate of 10s. 
2d. to the pound. 

There is also a corporation profits tax 
which, since July 1, 19238, was reduced 2% 
per cent, and for the year ended March 31, 
1924, 


Earned 


over 


incapacitated 
25 pounds for 


receipts from this source amounted to 


COMPANIES 


23,451,273 sounds for Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland. 

There is also quite a high estate duty 
July 31, 1919, scales from 1 
per cent on an estate of 500 pounds up to 
10 per cent on estates which exceed 3,000,000 
pounds. Under this tax the number of es- 
liable to estate duty amounted with- 


in the year to 105,596. 


which, since 


rates 


Distinctions in British Taxing Systems 


the income tax produces 
largest yield of any single tax in the 
system of taxation. 
on the 


lowever, the 
sritish 
In the main, it is a tax 
income of individuals. The income 
tax borne by individuals resident in the 
United Kingdom is a graduated tax that is 
effectively levied on each pound of actual 
total income, rising from the fraction of a 
penny in the pound until in combination 
with the super-tax it closely approaches a 
maximum rate represented by the sum of the 
standard rate of income tax and the highest 
rate of super-tax. Income tax borne by 
individuals is thus tax of the total 
income of the individual and not a series of 
taxes from the 


one 
separate sources of his in- 
come, 

The peculiar distinction of the British in- 
come tax is Broadly 
speaking, whenever it is possible to do so, 
the tax is obtained by deduction before the 
income reaches the person to whom it be- 
Wherever possible, a formal assess- 


collection at source, 


longs. 
ment is laid on each source of income by it- 
self. Power is the payers of in- 
come to deduct the appropriate tax from the 
payments made to the ultimate proprietors 
of that income. For instance, instead of tax 
being collected direct from the various per- 
sons who may be interested in the rents aris- 
ing from the land and buildings, it is nor- 
mally assessed on their recovery from the 
occupier of the property who deducts it from 
the rent paid to his landlord. It is esti- 
mated that approximately 67 per cent of the 
net yield of tax is collected at source. 

The detail of the English law is given on 
account of its similarity to our law. In fact, 
in a great many respects it is the source of 
our legislation. It is my belief that more 
of these principles will be adopted especially 
the elimination of tax on capital transac- 
tions, which may be moderated in the new 
income tax law. It is to be hoped that the 
wonderful administration of the law in Eng- 
land will influence the administration of the 
law in the United States to the point at 
least of keeping up-to-date and having the 
taxes paid without friction. 


given to 
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There are approximately 200,000 normal 
changes in the banking business through- 
out the United States every six months— 
new banks, mergers, close-outs, new offi- 
cers, capital increases, growth of deposits, 
and loans. 


Every one of these changes is recorded 


promptly in the semi-annual edition of 


the RAND M¢NALLY Bankers Direc- 
tory (Blue Book) by means of the most 
complete checking and bank classifica- 
tion system ever developed. 


COMPANIES 


200,000 
corrections 


every Six 
months 

keep it safe 

for your use 


This is why the latest edition is an 
authority for consultation in all banking 
transactions. Bankers and all those who 
must have full, accurate information at 
their instant disposal have relied upon 
this Blue Book since it was first published 
in 1871. They know that it and the other 
Rand M¢Nally 


blanket the financial field and present a 


banking publications 


complete service for every bank need. 


Rand M¢ Nally Publications: 


The Bankers Monthly 


Key to the A. B. A. Numer- 


ical Transit System 


The Bankers Service Guid 
Bankingand Business Et! 
Maps for Bankers 


The Bankers Service Bulletin 


Ranp MSNALLY & GomMPANY 


DEPT. 


536 S. Clark St., Chicago 
Washington 


B-32 


70 Madison Ave., New 


San Francisec Los Angeles 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 
Established 1856 


Official Numbering 


Agent, American 


Bankers 


Association 
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The first telephone to 
transmit sound elec- 
trically, 1875. Now in 
the museum of the Bell 
Telephone Labora- 
tories. 


The first telephone 


IFTY YEARS ago in Boston, eight months after 

Alexander Graham Bell had found the principle 
of the electric speaking telephone, his apparatus 
transmitted its first sentence. 


In the short span of years following Bell’s great dis- 
covery, an agency for nation-wide service has been 
developed. The first instrument has become nearly 
17,000,000—one to every seven individuals. An ex- 
perimental wire stretching between two rooms has 
lengthened to 45,000,000 miles, extending in all di- 
rections to the nation’s remotest boundaries. Facili- 
ties costing more than $2,500,000,000 have come into 
being in response to the people’s need for personal 
communication, one with another, and fifty million 
daily messages now testify to this need. 


Underlying Bell System securities are this nation- 
wide plant and nation-wide service. 


The dividend rate of the stock of A. T. &T.— parent 
company of the Bell System—is 9%. This investment 
stock can be bought in the open market to yield a good 
return. Wire for booklet, *‘Some Financial Facts.” 


SECURITIES CO. Inc 


D.F Houston, President 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


“The People’s 


Messenger”’ 





FREDERICK H. RAWSON MAKES GIFT OF RESEARCH 
LABORATORY TO RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE 


Frederick H. Rawson, chairman of the 
board of the Union Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, expresses in a practical and substan- 
tial way his belief that ownership of wealth 
or the possession of a large for- 
tune implies trusteeship. Announcement was 
made recently in the public press that Mr. 
Rawson had presented to the Rush Post- 
Graduate School of Medicine of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, a laboratory for medicai re- 
search which is bound to mark a new chap- 
ter in Chicago medical history. The new 
laboratory will make the medical resources 
of Rush School the peer of any similar insti- 
tution in the world and will serve to stimu- 
late research in medical and surgical science 
in a manner that 
velopments. 


personal 


promises interesting de- 


The laboratory stands on the site of the 
Old Rush Medical College, adjoining the 
Senn Memorial Building and the Presby- 
terian Hospital. It is five stories in height 
and houses facilities for a large library, 
class, reception, examination rooms and 
laboratories. At the recent dedication exer- 
cises Mr. Rawson dealt briefly with the his- 
tory of this famous medical college and the 


circumstances that prompted his donatio1 
His address was preceded by speeches of ap 
preciation from the Presby 
terian Hospital and the Chicago University. 

Mr. Rawson expressed the conviction that 
benevolence human fam 
ily in the form of donations should be made 
in the investment, prefer 
ence large corporation 
that and ability. 
The possessor of a large fortune, he pointed 
out, is really trustee, and to prove 
worthy of his trust can do many things that 
would remain undone if the fortune were di 
vided. He cited the achievements of such insti- 
tutions as the Rockefeller and 
other benevolent foundations as the best an 
swer to Socialism that can be found. 


authorities of 


toward the whole 


same way as an 
the 
character 


being given to 


has proved its 


only a 


Carnegie, 


3altimore banks and trust 
increased $46,368,000 during the 
past year, with aggregate of $399,092,000. 

Miss Anne Seward has been appointed as- 
sistant secretary of the Empire Trust Com- 
pany of New York. 

Directors of the Midwood Trust Company ot 
Brooklyn have voted to increase capital from 
$700,000 to $1,000,000. 


Deposits of 
companies 


LABORATORY DONATED By MR. FREDERICK H. RAwsSoN, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BoARD OF THE UNION TrRusT COMPANY OF CHICAGO, TO THE RUSH PosT- 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE OF THE CHICAGO UNIVERSITY 
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PROBLEM OF THE UNPROFITABLE SMALL ACCOUNT 
AND ITS SOLUTION 


EDUCATION OF DEPOSITOR AND CARE IN SOLICITATION 


H. H. SEAVER 
Treasurer and Trust Officer of The Peoples Trust Company, Malone, New York 


(Epitor’s Nore: 


The writer addresses himself to the subject of unprofitable banking 


business and the handling of small, active accounts, from the standpoint of the country 


banker. 


He believes that there are effective alternatives and that the imposition of the 
“service charge” should be only as a last resort. 


His conclusions and suggestions derive 


additional weight from the citation of actual experiences in educating the depositor.) 


OMPETITION, the spur of modern 

business, has wrought many changes in 

the conservative field of banking and 
is still vigorously at work. Much of the 
change, and let us hope that it is by far 
the larger portion, has been real advance- 
ment. However, it is well to take stock 
from time to time to determine, if possible, 
whether or not various factors of change 
still lead to progress or, having served their 
purpose, lead us blindly on to ultimate loss. 

We find ourselves confronted with contin- 
ually increasing expenses even though we 
make use of the more improved mechanical 
devices to facilitate work. The very charac- 
ter of the commercial account has changed. 
The ratio of activity to daily balance is 
several times what it was ten years ago. 
This means more bookkeeping hours at in- 
creased cost and, with stationery, taxes, rent 
or its equivalent, advertising, ete., the upper 
millstone of expense has been brought so 
close to the nether millstone of established 
interest rate that the toll of the grist pass- 
ing through is small. We must perforce 
closely examine the grist as it comes, that 
there shall be no losses in operation and that 
our hoppers may be full of clean, well-sea- 
soned and profitable business. 

There is no great difference between banks 
in similar communities. The problems of 
one are the problems of the other, with 
none enjoying or suffering from special condi- 
tions unless the mental attitude of the bank- 
er can be considered as one. There is, how- 
ever, a difference in the solution of problems 
as they confront the city banker and his 
brother in the rural community. This re- 
sults from the difference in dealing with 
cities and rural communities. 


Problems of the Country Bankers 


It is my purpose to discuss the problems 
created by competition from our position as 
country bankers. A brief outline, while per- 
haps irrelevant in itself, may serve as a fore- 
word to my ideas concerning the small ac- 
count. The banks of the country are its res- 
ervoirs of credit. We collect this credit— 
or the money on which we base the credit 
that we sell—from all sorts and conditions 
of men, and pay for it with service or cash 
in the form of interest, according to the law 
of supply and demand. Our success, like that 
of any merchant, depends upon our ability 
to discover the supply and purchase it upon 
terms that will permit us to sell it at a 
profit. 

We have solicited in ways dignified and 
ethical, I trust, and have offered in service 
and money all we could afford and often, 
particularly when service has been the con- 
sideration, more than we should. The cor- 
rection of this error with respect to the 
small account will not prove the panacea for 
all our ills. Do not think me a pessimist 
with respect to this—far from that—yet I 
do want to emphasize a few things that have, 
during the past few years, engaged my at- 
tention and which are in themselves and 
their effect closely allied. 

There can be no question but that there 
is a minimum balance below which an ac- 
count cannot go without loss to the bank. 
This is not a fixed amount, but varies in 
direct ratio to the number of checks and de- 
posits and their character over a given pe- 
riod. An account showing an average bal- 
ance of $150 in which there is an average of 
one debit each day and one credit each week, 
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is not to be compared to an account of $50 
in which there may not be more than one 
entry in three months. These cases may be 
extremes but for that reason they better 
serve to illustrate the necessity of basing any 
service charge not alone on the minimum bal- 
ance, but also on the ratio of activity. 


Limiting Solicitations 

the most active small accounts 
are maintained for convenience by customers 
who have other profitable accounts, The 
service now performed in these small ac- 
counts would, if they were closed, be simply 
transferred to the larger accounts; we would 
not be relieved of giving service and our cus- 
tomers would be put to distinct incon- 
Among the small acounts are to 
those of boys and girls, young 
men and young women just starting in the 
world of work and business, from which will 
grow the larger accounts of the next de- 


Some of 


venience. 
be found 


eade. 


It takes two to quarrel and it takes two 
to make a bargain. We are parties of the 
first part to every small account on our 
books. We have advertised for them and we 
have accepted them with a “Thank you!” 
along with the check book and the bank book 
and we ought not to about-face at once ex- 
cept it be in the matter of soliciting 
the promiscuous opening of accounts. 


and 


We should limit our soliciting to what we 
want, to those things that will build. We 
should not be parties to any “something for 
nothing” deal. The public, collectively and 


individuality, prize things in proportion as 
they pay for them, and if we hope to have 
loyal customers among those who are open- 


ing the small accounts, we must make them 
understand all when the account is 
opened, and we must also consider all sides. 


sides 


How Accounts Should Be Opened 


Profitable accounts often the 


grow from 
small ones, and if the circumstances con- 
nected with the small account indicate a 
probability or even possibility of growth, we 
should move cautiously in imposing a carry- 
ing charge. The small accounts and the 
volume of work connected with them seem 
startling when taken in the aggregate, and 
undoubtedly show a loss to the bank, yet 
among them there are many accounts of con- 
venience, the elimination of which would 
in no way reduce our labor, and there are 
also many more with possibilities that are 
well worth our time and expense in develop- 
ing. 

the best results 


It seems to me that 


can 
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be obtained by discontinuing the practice of 
opening accounts at the tellers’ window and 
by assigning this work to some officer who 
will explain as fully as possible what the 
bank expects of the depositor and the con- 
ditions which must be met in order to keep 
the account open. With respect to those al- 
ready on our books, a campaign of education 
and personal work over a period of several 
months will probably eliminate the worst 
ones and cultivate those that have any pos- 
sibilities. 


Need of Analytical Study 

In forwarding a campaign to cultivate or 
eliminate the small account, it is quite to 
the point to know that we are working on 
the really small account. It is not always 
possible to determine the small account at a 
glance. If an account is at all active, noth- 
ing short of an analytical study can deter- 
mine its classification. The factors of ac 
tivity, lost earnings on out-of-town items dur- 
ing the time required for their collection 
and the cost of collection, the line of credit 
extended with particular reference to its 
reference to its character and the labor in- 
volved, postage, reserve requirements, etc. 
must be considered. But this is abstract. 
Let me make it concrete by giving the his- 
tory of an account which attracted my at- 
tention last October. 

This account had been open only a few 
months and the analysis made November Ist 
covering the month of October showed the 
following condition: The average book bal- 
ance for the month was $960.00, Out-of-town 
checks were deposited amounting to $9,244.70 
for which we gave immediate credit, and the 
average time required to collect these checks 
was three days. By applying this float to 
the book balance and deducting the reserve, 
was revealed the fact that the collected bal- 
ance in this account was only $8.00 for the 
month, and for this we had furnished the 
blanks and paid 127 checks drawn on the ac- 
count, received 29 deposits and collected 194 
out-of-town items. 

These figures reveal an all 
condition in the account today. 
I believe I am conservative when I 
that 50 per cent of our commercial business 
is carried in that 
will prove no than 
given. 


too prevalent 
commercial 


say 


accounts 
better 


under analysis 
the one I have 


The history of this account does not stop 
Let 
the 
this 
almost at 


here, but continues even to the present. 
me give it to that we may share 
knowledge and benefits. I went over 
analysis with the who 


you 


customer 
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once saw our position and said, “Mr. Seaver, 
we cannot have this condition; we want our 
account to be satisfactory to you and suf- 
ficient to pay you for the expense of its 
operation; our business is seasonable, and 
when we need money, if our financial state- 
ment warrants, we don’t want an unsatis- 
factory bank account holding up a loan. 
Let us know what balance we should keep 
and we will not draw below it.’’ Of course, 
I could not fix a figure, as a minimum bal- 
ance is dependent upon the activity of the 
account. I have continued the monthly anal- 
ysis and we have looked it over a few times. 

The result of this work has been that for 
nine months following the month which 
showed a collected balance of $8.00, the aver- 
collected balances ranged from $471.00 
in February the off-season period, to $2,892 in 
August. The was $1,515 for the 
period. 


age 


average 


Education of the Customer 

I could not give you other histories show- 
ing varying results, but almost 
ception the from the customer is 
cordial. Where it is not what it should 
be, either in spirit or performance, the an- 
alyst will uncover conditions from a knowl- 
which the bank can strengthen its 
This is important as all our losses 
do not arise from the operation of the small 
accounts. 


without ex- 
response 


edge of 


position. 


In a speech upon “The Right of Election,” 
delivered in 1790 by John Philpot Curran, he 
said, “It is the common fate of the indolent 
their rights become the prey to the 

The condition upon which God hath 
liberty to man is eternal vigilance, 
which condition if he break servitude is at 
the consequence of his crime and the 
punishment of his guilt.” 


to see 
active. 
given 


once 


Eternal vigilance must be our watchword. 
We must study our accounts to know which 
are the small ones. Having determined that 
fact, an executive officer of the bank should 
take up the matter with the customer. My 
experience has demonstrated that satisfac- 
tory be obtained. We must use 
care where accounts are opened with small 
initial deposits and tact in the treatment of 
with small average 
ean and should be done. At_ best, 
will always be plenty to do. I am 
firm in my belief that greater good will ac- 
crue to the country banker through the edu- 
eation of the customer and the cultivation of 
his account than in the imposition of a 
service charge which should only come as a 
last resort. 


results can 


those book balances. 
Much 


there 


Central 


| _sentes and equipped 
to render satisfac- 
tory service to banks 
throughout the country 


Central National Bank 


Savings & Trust Co. 
of Cleveland 
Founded 1890 


Resources Over Fifty Million Dollars 








NOT HEADED FOR SCARCITY OF MONEY 

The Franklin National Bank of Philadel- 
phia says in the current issue of its monthly 
“Trade Trends’: “Developments of chief 
significance since the year began have in- 
cluded the advance of the rediscount rate of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York from 
4% per cent to 4 per cent; and the waver- 
ing of the stock market. The higher redis- 
count rate, following similar advances by 
other Federal Banks brought def- 
inite evidence of gradually advancing inter- 
est rates. It is now clear that the period of 
extreme credit ease has passed. This does 
not mean, however, that the country is 
headed straightway for “scarce” money. 
Against that eventuality stand the bulwark 
of the Federal Reserve System and the vast 
credit resources of the country.” 


Reserve 


The first of a series of financial talks for 
women arranged by the Home Economics 
Division of the Illinois Merchants Trust 
Company of Chicago was given recently by 
John E. Blunt, Jr., vice-president, who spoke 
on the subject “What Is a Bank?’ 

Frederick W. Allen was elected a member 
of the board of trustees of the New York 
Trust Company. 
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R. R. BIXBY, Inc. 


120 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


A Service Corporation 
Devoted to 
Operating Problems of 


Trust Departments 


Trust Accounting 
Forms and Records Operating Procedure 
Administrative Practice 


Special Services 


Folder outlining our Service 
Sent upon Request 














APPROVED METHODS IN HANDLING COUPON ACCOUNTS 


DEALING WITH OWNERSHIP CERTIFICATES AND STOP PAYMENTS 


FRANK H. LOUGHER 
Anglo-California Trust Company, San Francisco, Cal. 


HE payment of coupons necessarily in- 
volves a tremendous amount of detail, 
so much so that the average 
seldom realizes the detail 
handling same. 


person 
necessary in 
In the first place, in order 
to pay coupons the trust company must have 
the money with which to pay. The money 
for this purpose is derived from two different 
sources. In the first 


very 


case when the paying 
trustee of the his duty 
to notify the debtor corporation of the 
amount and the time at which the deposit to 
pay coupons must be made. The time at 
which this notice is given is about ten to 
thirty days in advance of the interest pay- 
ment date. In the second case when the 
paying agent acts in this capacity alone, it 
is necessary to receive the funds through a 
principal agent, such as another bank or 
trust company. In this case there are two 
ways in which payments are made. One is 
by the deposit of the debtor corporation’s 
check, and the other is by receiving authority 
to charge some particular checking account 
in the bank’s commercial department as the 
coupons are paid. 

the first method the amount of 
money due is usually arrived at by the trus- 
tee from his own records which discloses 
the outstanding par value of bonds, the rate 
of interest, the due dates of coupons and 
considerable amount of other information 
which is required by the trustee. In every 
case it should be absolutely necessary to see 
that a complete deposit is made to pay all 
coupons. 


agent is 


issue, it is 


Under 


Operations in Payment of Coupons 


Coupons are received from three different 
sources—from banks, brokers and the gen- 
eral public. But the majority of coupons 
are necessarily presented by banks which 
previously received them from their 
customers. Some brokers collect their cou- 
pons direct, but the majority collect through 
some bank. 

The first operation in the payment of cou- 
pons is to assemble all coupons of a like 


have 


issue. 


These issues are then sorted alphabet- 
ically. 


In paying coupons the first and most 
important consideration is to know absolute- 
ly that you have funds on deposit for that 
purpose. The second consideration is to as- 
certain whether the coupon is due or past 
due. It is an unforgivable sin to pay a 
coupon that is not due. The most important 
reason for this is that the company may de- 
fault at some future interest period which 
would preclude any possibility of collecting 
on such a loss. It is also very important to 
be sure that the issue which you are paying 
is the proper one, for in quite a number of 
instances one company will have several bond 
issues, some of which are payable at your 
bank, while others may be payable elsewhere. 

One of the most interesting phases in pay- 
ing coupons is the stop payments which are 
entered. Some people are very careless re- 
garding negotiable securities and quite fre- 
quently requests are made for stop payments 
against coupons that have been lost, de- 
stroyed or stolen. It is difficult to stop pay- 
ment on coupons as all are payable to bearer 
and by law you are required to pay any 
bona fide holder for value, nor can payment 
be withheld where the holder can prove own- 
ership. 

When a bond is called all coupons which 
are due subsequent to this call become a 
part of the bond. It is therefore necessary 
to be sure that the coupon being presented 
is not detached from the called bond. This 
is considerable trouble, especially when bonds 
are called by lot. 


Ownership Certificates 

One of the necessary evils in coupon paying 
is the government requirement of the filing 
of an ownership certificate when coupons 
detached from bonds containing a tax-free 
covenant clause are being paid. It is the 
duty of the paying agent to be sure that the 
certificate is filled out properly, that it is 
eorrect in every detail. Following the ex- 
amination of the ownership certificates and 
the coupons, checks are drawn to the order 
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of the presenting party, a special checking 
account for coupon payments being main- 
tained in the Commercial Department. 

Coupons are payable to bearer and no iden- 
tification is required, but it is a good policy, 
however, to pay by check and if the presenter 
requires cash upon endorsement of the check, 
the same should be approved by your paying 
teller. At the time the checks are drawn 
the number of coupons, the name of the cor- 
poration and the amounts are posted. In 
some cases a coupon scratcher is used for 
this purpose. The amount of coupons listed 
on these stubs plus any return items must 
balance with the amount on the duplicate 
receipt which is left at the time of presen- 
tation. 

Delivery of checks drawn covering coupons 
received from banks and brokers are usually 
retained until the next day which enables 
the department to balance before delivery 
is made. All coupons of a similar issue and 
denomination are assembled together and a 
list is made. Some banks check this with 
their coupon stubs or seratcher, giving them 
a double check. After the coupons prove the 
coupon journal is written, which also carries 
the cash receipts made for payments of cou- 
pons. 


Balancing Debits and Credits 


The total debits and the total credits must 
balance with the cash ledger in the trust de- 
partment. Postings are made into the coupon 
ledger direct from the coupon journal. Con- 
trols are also maintained in this ledger. 
When the coupon teller has balanced at the 
end of the day, all coupons are forwarded 
to the auditor of the bank who receipts for 
the same. After a check by the auditing de- 
partment the coupons are filed in vaults, nev- 
er again to be seen by the coupon tellers, 
unless something arises that they may have 
to be referred to. 

During the last few years banks have come 
to realize that in time vault space would be 
at a premium and now at the end of each 
month all coupons paid during that month, 
together with ownership certificates, are re- 
turned to the debtor corporation, the corpora- 
tion returning a receipt for the same which 
is filed in order for future reference. 

All coupons are usually cremated after the 
entire issue of bonds have matured or re- 
deemed. A careful check is made of the 
coupons to see that all can be accounted for. 
When this is done an affidavit of cancellation 
is prepared (a sample of which follows). 
The cremation is witnessed by the parties 
who sign the affidavit, usually two officers of 
the bank and a representative of the corpora- 
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tion, a copy of which remains in the files 
of the bank and a copy of which goes to the 
corporation issuing the bonds. 

At the end of each month a list of all 
ownership certificates received during that 
month is made, showing name and address 
of the party presenting same and amount re- 
ceived. These lists are filed with the bank 
and are for use of debtor corporation or trust 
company. Then all certificates are returned 
monthly to corporation in time for them to 
make return to Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue before 26th of following month. 

In some instances the corporation appoints 
the trust company as fiscal agent to make 
returns monthly and also make annually re- 
turns at the required time. This is done 
at extra added charges. When these returns 
are made by banks the corporations are 
billed yearly for amount of tax due and 
requested to forward check to pay same. 
This usually happens about June 15 of each 
year. As stated this article, it is 
difficult to stop payment on a coupon as all 
are payable to bearer and by law you are 
required to pay any bona fide holder for val- 
ue, nor can payment be withheld where 


before in 


the holder can prove ownership. 


Coupons Lost or Stolen 

The first step taken in stopping payment 
on coupons is to have the owner of the 
bond to write a letter to bank, advising 
them of lost, destroyed or stolen coupons, 
also requesting the stop on that particular 
coupon. The bank refers to these records to 
ascertain if same has not been paid, then 
replies to customer’s letters, advising that 
payment will be stopped under the following 
conditions: We have made proper notation 
on our records of the loss of this bond (cou- 
pon) and if it should be presented at this 
office, we will endeavor to stop payment and 
communicate with you, but owing to the fact 
that the coupons are payable to bearer, we 
eannot guarantee to stop payment, nor do we 
assume any responsibility or liability with 
regard thereto. 

If this coupon does not appear after a 
reasonable time, the ean be reim- 
bursed by furnishing the paying bank with 
an affidavit of Proof of Ownership and Loss 
and also an indemnity bond from some reli- 
able surety company for double the amount 
of the lost coupons, the loss under this bond 
indemnifying the bank or paying agent and 
also the debtor corporation. Indemnity 
should never be accepted from individuals on 
lost or stolen coupons. After this bond is 
received and satisfactory to bank, then the 
owner can be reimbursed for the loss. 


owner 
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The Oldest and Largest 
Trust Company in 


HAWAII 


“A QUARTER CENTURY OF 
FAITHFUL SERVICE AND 
SUCCESSFUL EXPERIENCE.’ 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
Over Two Million Dollars 


Authorized by Law to Act in Any 
Trust Capacity 


CORRESPONDENCE ON LOCAL CONDITIONS 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


HONOLULU, HAWAII 


ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF SPOKANE 
AND EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 

In recognition of his conscientious and 
capable services, Mr. A. E. Nelson, trust of- 
ficer of the Spokane and Eastern Trust Com- 
pany of Spokane, Wash., was accorded the 
additional title of vice-president at the recent 
annual meeting. Mr. Nelson has been with 
the company since 1905, starting as an of- 
fice boy and, speaking of his work, President 
R. L. Rutter said: 

“This is in recognition of his ability and 
efficiency in handling our trust department. 
Mr. Nelson graduated from the old South 
Central High School in 1905, entering the 
bank soon after leaving school and working 
through the various departments. Later he 
became assistant trust officer under Gus 
Sipes. He studied law at Gonzaga College, 
graduating in 1919. When Mr. Sipes went 
into business in Seattle, Mr. Nelson became 
trust officer, in which position he has ren- 
dered efficient service. His is a record of 
a self-made man. Last August the Washing- 
ton State Bankers Association honored him 
by electing him president of the trust section 
of the association.” 


, a P. C. Scorr 
The newly established Rubber Exchange of 


, , : : Assistant Secretary and Trust Officer of the Portland Trust 
New York recently inaugurated trading. aad Bosinas Bank, Portland, Ovesen 
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ommerce|rust 
(ompany’ 


Member Federal Reserve 
System 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Capital and Surplus, $8,000,000.00 


Banking 


Real Estate Loan Trust 


Foreign 


DEPARTMENTS 


Bond Real Estate 


Savings 
Women’s 


Safe Deposit Vaults of the Commerce Safe 


CAPITAL INCREASE FOR OLD COLONY 
APPROVED 

At a special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, 
held February 2d, the recommendation of 
the board of directors for increase in capital 
from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 was approved. 
This action follows within a year’s time an 
increase in capital last February from 
$7,000,000 to $10,000,000. The latest increase 
is provided through an issue of 20,000 addi- 
tional shares, offered to stockholders of rec- 
ord as of February 1, 1926 at $150 a share 
and on the basis of one new share for every 
five shares owned. Sale of the new stock 
will yield $3,000,000 of which $2,000,000 goes 
to capital increase and $1,000,000 to increase 
of surplus from $9,000,000 to $10,000,000. 
Undivided earnings on December 31, 1925, 
amounted to $3,609,893, with deposits on the 
same date of over $170,000,000. Trust de- 
partment assets aggregate $120,933,000, ex- 
clusive of corporate trust holdings. 

Russell H. Leonard, treasurer of the Ips- 
wich Mills and the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company, has been elected a director of the 
Old Colony Trust Company. 

A number of promotions and changes in 
the official staff of the Old Colony Trust 
Company were recently announced. W. Her- 


Deposit Company 


rick Brown, formerly assistant manager of 
the bond department, has been appointed as- 
sistant vice-president in charge of the new 
business department. He is a graduate of 
Williams College. John A. Tuckerman, a 
son of Charles Sanders Tuckerman who was 
the first vice-president and treasurer of the 
Old Colony Trust Company, has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice-president in charge of 
the new uptown office. 


BOYLE GIL BOYLE 

Rand McNally & Company, the well known 
banking publishers of Chicago, suffer a dis- 
tinct loss in the recent death of Mr. Boyle 
Gil Boyle, who has for some years been 
manager of the Rand McNally Bankers Direc- 
tory, generally known as the “Blue Book.’ 
Prior to occupying that position, Mr. Boyle 
was manager of The Bankers Monthly. He 
was born in Louisville, Ky., 58 years ago and 
after graduating from Center College, took 
a special course at Yale University. For a 
number of years Mr. Boyle was prominently 
associated with several newspapers, and in 
1914 joined the staff of Rand McNally & 
Company. Under his direction the “Blue 
Book” has made rapid advancement and he 
leaves an organization that will carry on 
the high standard of that publication. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF THE UNITED STATES 


393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A Mutual Company Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION AT DECEMBER 31, 1925 


OUTSTANDING INSURANCE......... Lo ce cece se s+ - $4,394,848,901.00 


Total amount of the Equitable’s outstanding Policy contracts. 


INSURANCE RESERVE.. ies Leese ses. «8 679,931,652.00 


That portion of the Assets reserved to pay all salutes as they mature. 
This is adequate because it will be increased by future premiums and 
interest. The Reserve is determined by the Actuary, and verified by 
the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


CURRENT INSURANCE LIABILITIES. . Tere ......8 15,037,692.84 


These include Claims and Endowments pending, Funds left with the 
Society at interest, Premiums and Interest paid in advance, and Divi- 
dends not yet taken 


TOTAL INSURANCE LIABILITIES...................... .. .$ 694,969,344.84 
MISCELLANEOUS LIABILITIES...........................$  9,519,809.86 


Principally interest and rents paid in advance, reserve + ae taxes, and 
commissions, rents, and office expenses due or accrued. 


TOTAL LIABILITIES ps asiesi "le ab we cg res pcan ake vel aon 
ASSETS... ae ts a vr Rar ae .$ 792,405,106.54 


These Aanets inchade machines 4 on ferme, wee par ‘huatnens: proper- 
ties, loans to policyholders, bonds, cash, etc., and are $87,915,951.84 
in excess of Liabilities. This excess constitutes the Surplus Reserves. 


CPAP MRE AAD MOMPIIEI IEDs 6s ooops ce eT ce ee tees cscc sess sine ce ST SIR SSL GS 


For distribution in 1926; 
On Annual Dividend Policies $33,400,000.00 
On Deferred Dividend Policies 3,844,789.00 
Awaiting Apportionment on De‘erred Dividend Policies 481,194.00 
For Contingencies 50,189,968.84 


NEW INSURANCE PAID FOR in 1925 re rerr ree 


Ordinary $758,436,268.00 
Group (new gror ,s only 67,151,573.00 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS IN 1925 Leorctea rs wre 
TOTAL PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE ORGANIZATION.$1,885,848,534.57 


Comprising Death Claims, and payments to living policyholders under 
matured Endowments, Annuities, Cash values, and Dividends. 


THE COMPLETE ANNUAL STATEMENT WILL BE SENT TO ANY ADDRESS ON REQUEST 


W. A. DAY, President 
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BILLION 


DOLLAR MERGER OF CHASE NATIONAL BANK AND 


MECHANICS & METALS NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


The largest merger in 
American banking is 
mated following the 
that the boards of directors of the Chase 
National Bank and the Mechanics and Met- 
als National Bank of New York have ap- 
proved plans for the consolidation of these 
two important banks. The consolidated in- 
stitution, which will continue under the 
name of the Chase National Bank, will rank 
as the second largest bank in the United 
States, with resources of approximately 
$1,025,000,000 ; capital of $40,000,000; surplus 
and undivided profits of $39,000,000. The 
National City Bank reported at the close of 
1925 aggregate resources of $1,215,000,000. 
Albert H. Wiggin, president and chairman 
of the board of the Chase National, 
chairman of the board of directors in the 
new Chase National Bank. Gates W. Me- 
Garrah, chairman of the board of the Mech- 
anics & Metals, will become chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 
dent of the 


the .annals of 
about to be consum- 
recent announcement 


will be 


John McHugh, presi- 
Mechanics & Metals, will be 
president of the merged bank. The main 
office will continue to be at 57 Broadway, 
in a building leased by the Chase National. 
The present offices of the Mechanics & 
Metals, at 20 Nassau street, will be a branch. 
As the Nassau street property is owned by 
the banks, it is regarded as not improbable 
that it will ultimately be chosen as the site 
for a new edifice. 

The directorate of the consolidated institu- 
tion will be one of the strongest in the coun- 
try. 


The list of directors as announced by 
Mr. Wiggin follows: 


Henry W. Cannon, Albert H. Wiggin, 
John J. Mitchell, Guy E. Tripp, James N. 
Hill, Daniel C. Jackling, Charles M. Schwab. 
Samuel H. Miller, Edward R. Tinker, Ed- 
ward T. Nichols, Newcomb Carlton, Fred- 
erick H. Ecker, Eugene V. R. Thayer, Carl J. 
Schmidlapp, Gerhard M. Dahl, Reeve Schley, 
H. Wendell Endicott, Jeremiah Milbank, 
Henry Ollescheimer, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
Elisha Walker, Malcolm G. Chace, Thomas 
N. McCarter, Robert L. Clarkson, Amos L. 
Beaty, William H. Woodin, William P. Holly, 
Gates W. McGarrah, John McHugh, William 
E. 8S. Griswold, Henry O. Havemeyer, Wil- 
liam A. Jamison, L. F. Loree, Theodore 
Pratt, Robert C. Pruyn, Samuel F. Pryor and 
Ferdinand W. Roebling, Jr. 

The following formal 
issued by Mr. Wiggin: 


announcement was 


“An agreement has been approved by the 
board of directors of the Chase National 
Bank and by the board of directors of the 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank provid 
ing for the consolidation of the two institu- 
tions under the name of the Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York. The capital 
of the consolidated bank is to be $40,000,000 
and its surplus and undivided profits $39, 
000,000, making a total of $79,000,000. 


“Both the National Bank and the 
Chase Securities Corporation are to increase 
their capital stock 200,000 to 400,000 
100,000 shares of the additional 

each institution are to be issued 
to the shareholders of the Mechanics & Met- 
als National Bank in the form of Bankers 
Trust Company representing an 
equal number of shares in the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and the Chase Securities Cor- 
poration, and the balance of the additional 
shares will be offered pro rata to the pres- 
ent holders of Bankers Trust Company re- 
ceipts for shares of the two institutions on 
the basis of $105 for a share of the bank and 
a share of the Securities Corporation, $100 
of which will be received by the bank and $5 
of which will be received by the Securities 
Corporation.” 


Chase 


from 
shares ; 


shares of 


receipts, 


GEORGE W. YOUNG 

George W. Young, chairman of the Audit 
Company of New York and a former presi- 
dent of the United States Mortgage & Trust 
Company of New York, died on February 
18th at the home of his brother in Atlantic 
City. He was born July 1, 1864, in Jersey 
City, the son of Peter Young, for years night 
superintendent of Colgate & 
works. He work 


Company’s 
started at 13 as an office 
boy for the law firm of L. & A. Zabriskie, 
soon entering the Hudson County Bank of 
Jersey City, of which he became receiving 
teller when only 19. At 22 he was secretary 
and treasurer of the New Jersey Title Guar- 
antee and Trust Company, at 28 was elected 
vice-president of the United 
States Mortgage and Trust Company of New 


and treasurer 
York, and a year later rose to the presidency. 
Besides holding railroad director 
ships, Mr. Young also had been president of 
George W. Young & 
was treasurer at the 


several 
the banking house of 
Company, of which he 
time of his death. 
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The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL, 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 


Statements of Condition December 31, 1925 


CONTINENTAL and COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK ° CHICAGO 


Resources 
- $164,525,750.60 
132,384,491.91 


Time Loans . ¢« « e 
- . 
° 337,599.38 


Demand Loans . 
Acceptances . « « 
Bonds, Securities, etc. . . « 
U. S. Bonds and Treasury Notes 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank . 
Bank Premises (Equity). . . e 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit 
Customers’ Liability on Acceptances . . 
Overdrafts . . .. ee ie ee 
Cash and Due from Banks ja eee 


. 
o 
21,739,241.91 


Liabilities 
Confeh 1. c oo © oe * 
Guasems . 6 6 65% 
Undivided Profits . 
Reserved for Taxes 
Circulation. . er ° 
Bills Payable with Federal Reserve Bank 
Liability on Letters of Credit . 
Liability on Acceptances 


° Individual . 
Deposits | Beaks 


. 
ee 
oe 

. 


.4 © @ 8.2.464.% 
oe ee ff © @ @ 


. - 


. . - e . . 
eeeee $269, 693, 685. 17 
© © © © « + 158,667,445.02 


7 
“ee 


$318,987,083.80 
43,613,280.42 
1,200,000.00 
7,950,000.00 
4,921,290.10 
4,808,282.60 
13,178.41 
125,488,970.67 


~ $506,982,086.00 


$ 25,000,000.00 
15,000.000.00 
7,210,201.25 
1,568,242.73 
50,000.00 
19,000,000.00 
5,768,738.15 
5,023,773.68 


428,361,130.19 


$506,982,086.00 


CONTINENTAL znd COMMERCIAL 
TRUST and SAVINGS BANK 


Resources 


Demand Loans ... - « $16,145,323.87 
*U.S.Gov’t Bonds and Teescucy Notes - 23,904,496.02 
*Bonds due in 1926 to 1928 inclusive . 12,156,665.14 
*Other Bonds. . . ep + 5 © 6 4). Series 
Cash and Due fron Banks Fe le: et 33,515,597.20 
pO ee a ee ae ee ee 


* Adjusted to cost or market price, whichever is lower 
Liabilities 
° + « « $ 5,000,000.00 
e oes 10,000,000.00 
° 1,853,766.13 
1,766,998.45 
$30,632,977.55 


60,540,367.62 
9,240,613.17 


Capital “eee 
Surplus . 


“ee 


Undivided Profits 


ee 
ee 
o;¢ 


Reserved for Taxes, Incerest and Dividends 


Demand Deposits 
Time Deposits . 
Special Deposits . 


Total Resources . . 
Total Deposits ..... 


Invested Capital over . 


$97,443,153.58 
21,591,569.34 


$119,034,722.92 


$ 18,620,764.58 


100,413,958.34 
$119,034,722.92 


$626,016,808 
528,775,088 
62,000,000 
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Union Trust Building 


To Banks Requiring 
A Chicago Correspondent 


Over a period of years the Union Trust Company 
of Chicago has built up within its Commercial 
Department a highly specialized organization 
covering every phase of correspondent service for 
banks requiring Chicago connections. 
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Soliciting bank accounts on our 57 year record, 
we cordially invite bankers to investigate our 
facilities for giving prompt and personal atten- 
tion to their requirements. 
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UNION TRUST 
COM PANY 


CHICAGO 


Private Wires to Principal Points— Direct B'L and Collection Facilities 
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DEVELOPMENT AND EXPERIENCE . OF TRUST 


COMPANIES 


IN SWITZERLAND 


LESSONS OF INTEREST TO AMERICAN INVESTORS IN FOREIGN SECURITIES 


ERNEST SCHWARZENBACH 


HE American type of trust bank is 

relatively little known in Europe. 

Speaking in Europe of trust companies 
means usually to make reference to an in- 
vestment trust institution. While many of 
the large banks have trust departments, 
their fiduciary activities are not so large and 
well developed as those of the big trust 
banks in this country. The needs for trust 
service in Europe has grown out of the 
stock exchange activities of the banks and 
from the ordinary banking transactions and 
such service was rendered only as far as it 
was profitable and necessary to hold and ac- 
quire new business. Services of this kind 
are custody safekeeping, execution of wills, 
caring of estates, while the drawing up of 
wills, escrow transactions and others are not 
very frequent. The banks did not care so 
much to develop the fiduciary business to the 
extent it has been done in the United States. 
and for this reason in most of the European 
countries separate fiduciary institutions 
emerged. These institutions render in most 
of the cases the services of a public ac- 
ecountant and combine with them the func- 
tions of a trustee. They audit accounts, 
take care of estates, supervise the drawing 
up, and execution of wills and escrows, act 
as legal and business advisers to trade or- 
ganizations and perform many other fidu- 
ciary functions. But these institutions are 
not banks and are therefore not included in 
the present discussion of trust companies. 
The corporate trust activities are limited. 
The number of debenture bonds is compara- 
tively much larger in Europe than in the 
United States. 

The European trust company is an institu- 
tion which issues its own stock and deben- 
ture bonds, investing them in bonds and 
stock of other corporations for the purpose 
of 

(a) obtaining a better yield by investing 

largely in foreign securities, and for 
distributing the risks; 


(b) substituting bonds which could not, or 
only with difficulties, be issued direct- 
ly to the public (local street railway 
lines, mines, etc.) ; 

(c) controlling other enterprises. 


The investment trusts as under (a) are 
the most frequent ones in Switzerland; the 
number of substitution companies (b) is 
small, while a good many holding trusts (c) 
have been created in the last 25 years. Quite 
a few of these holding trusts seem to have 
rather an industrial than a banking char- 
acter, yet many of them are clearly banks 
and have to be included in this discussion. 


Investment Trust Financing in Switzerland 


Up to the second quarter of the last cen- 
tury the only well-known form of investment 
in Switzerland were the mortgage bonds. 
Other investment instruments were scarcely 
existing. It was but due to the strong in- 
dustrial development and the resulting rapid 
growth of the corporation form of business 
that such instruments as stocks and bonds 
became more popular. The investors soon 
realized that the industrial bonds and the 
stocks brought higher returns, and could 
easily be sold and they gave preference 
this new type of investment, laying thereby 
the foundation for the concentration move- 
ment in industry and for the growth of capi- 
talism. 

The concentration of money brought in- 
creased power into the hands of a few, most- 
ly commercial banks, established on a Cor- 
poration basis. On the other hand, relative- 
ly considered, it meant loss to the old pri- 
vate financier or capitalist. The new finan- 
cial institutions were acquiring gradually 
much stronger capital power than the old 
private banker; he could not help seeing his 
influence vanish, he lost on possibilities and 
with fear and sorrow he watched the rapid 
and continuous growth of the new institu- 
tions on his side. To avert the danger and 
to strengthen his situation he united with 
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others and in creating investment trusts 
these private bankers themselves were tak- 
ing advantage of the changed conditions and 
possibilities. They formed 
panies which issued 
bonds and the 
other securities for 


separate com- 
and debenture 

proceeds for holding 
investment or for con- 
trol purposes or for financial transactions in 
general. Similar institutions estab- 
lished later on by the large banks, chiefly 
for the control of industry. 

It was propagated that these companies 
would offer better investment opportunities 
to the investor who individually would not 
have been This may 
have was certainly a sec- 
ondary argument, a propaganda idea, a re 
sult and not a the pushing 
which brought institutions into 
tence was the desire of the banks and 


stocks 


used 


were 


able to bear the risks. 
been true, but it 
cause; force 
these eX1s 
indus 
trialists to strengthen their own positions. 


The First Investment Trusts 
The first precursor or 
companies in 


our modern trust 
Switzerland was the’ “Om- 
nium” Société Civile Genevoise d’Emploi de 
Fonds, which established in Geneva in 
1849 by a few private bankers for the pur- 
pose of dealing and investing in securities. 
It is interesting to note that this company 
was established about fifteen years before 
the first British investment trusts and be- 
for the well-known Crédit Mobilier in Paris. 
In 1872 the Association Financiére de 
Genéve was founded in Geneva for the pur- 
pose of “uniting and combining sufficient 
capital for being in a condition to handle 
any financial operation in Switzerland or 
abroad or to participate in same.” 

In 1890 Pictet, Hentsch and a few other 
private bankers formed in Geneva the Union 
Financiére de Genéve and from then on sim- 
ilar companies were established by banking 
groups in Basle and Zurich. More details 
will be found herein below. In 1895-96 the 
first holding trust companies were formed 
in Zurich, mainly with the assistance of the 
Crédit Suisse. Other trust companies fol- 
lowed. In 1906 there were 14 trust banks 
existing, in 1913 twenty-one and in 1923 
twenty-five. All of these banks are corpora- 
tions. Their total capital amounted in 1923 
to about $81,000,000. Many of these trust 
banks were created with the assistance and 
on the initiative of foreign capital, mainly 
of French and German origin. The geo- 
graphical location of Switzerland in the 
heart of Western Europe and the resulting 


was 


\Liefmann, Dr. Robert, Beteiligungs und Finanzierungs- 
gesellschaften der Schweiz, Zeitschrift fur Schweiz. Statistik 
und Volkswirtschaft, 1920, Heft 3, page 335. 
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strong 
Swiss 


international 
banks 


activities of the large 
were one of the reasons for 
this, the desire to attract the Swiss capital 
was another One of the main at 
tractions, were the low taxes in 
one of the mountain states of Switzerland. 


reason, 


however, 


Development of the Trust Companies 
Up to 1914 


The trust banks procure their resources 
mainly through issue of stock and long term 
debenture bonds The statistics show that 
the liabilities of all the trust companies in 
Switzerland consist of the following?: 

1913 1921 


Capital and surplu 42.88 56.94 
Bonds (debentures t is. 49 34.62 
Deposits and cash reserve 4 6.20 
Acceptance 1 various $4.13 2.24 


san 


100 100 100 
The banks invested these funds mainly in 
buying and their commercial 
transactions remained rather limited. Ex- 
ceptions were made where good profits could 
be earned, but on the whole the 
stricted their activities to the 
field. 
The assets of 
as follows: 


securities 


banks re- 
investment 


all banks may be summarized 


1913 
term assets ( ! es., Gg ; 
portf correst S18 34 
Loans (current accounts 14.22 5.46 
Time loans 2 66 5.21 
Mortgages 5.06 
Investment holdings 
ticipations 59.44 43.05 
Exchange depreciatior 18.39 
Capital not paid up 8.39 
Various 


1921 192 


Short 


7.05 
7.88 7.98 


2.05 2.54 3.44 


100 100 100 


In 1913 all the trust banks paid on the 
average a dividend of 7.46 per cent, which 
was higher than the dividends of any other 
banking group in that year. The total capi- 
tal of all the rose from 1906 to 1913 
from 227 to 365 million frances (45 to 73 mill. 
dollars) and the surplus from 21 to 49 mil- 
lion frances (4.2 to 9.8 mill. dollars). These 
figures indicate clearly the strong pre-war 
growth of these banks. The development of 
the trust banks before the war was on the 
whole a healthy one. One of the positive 
results was the strengthening of the inter- 
national position of the large Swiss com- 
mercial banks. 


banks 


The Most Important Swiss Trust Companies 
In 1890 several private bankers formed in 


Geneva the Union Financiére de Genéve 
with a capital of 12 million Swiss francs 
($2.4 mill.). This institution effects mostly 


2Statistical publications of the Swiss National Bank, Vol. 5, 
1923, page 62 (latest available figures.) 
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investment transactions, but not only direct- 
ly but also indirectly in controlling several 
sub-companies of a similar character, such 
as the Société Financiére Franco-Suisse and 
Société Financiére Italo-Suisse and in co- 
operation with the Schneider Concern of 
Creusot, the Société Franco-Suisse pour I’In- 
dustrie Electrique. This latter company it- 
self is a holding trust controlling the So- 
ciété Financiére pour l’'Industrie au Mexique, 
the Société Financiére pour l’Industrie au 
Canada and the Société Financiére pour 1’In- 
dustrie au Canada and Société Financiére 
pour Entreprises Electriques aux Etats-Unis. 
The Union Financiére has been holding in 
1919 forty-three different securities, of which 
a good deal were bonds and stocks of foreign 
companies. Its sub-companies were invest- 
partly in North, Central and South 
American and in Balkan and Japanese se- 
curities. 


ing 


In 1896 a few Geneva bankers, in coopera- 
tion with A. Iselin & Company in New York, 
formed the Société Financiére Suisse-Améri- 
caine which invested mainly in United States 
railroad bonds and paid splendid dividends 
up to 1899 when it was liquidated with a 
surplus as large as the capital. Companies 
of the same type were the American Trust 
Company formed in 1895 by the Crédit 
Suisse in Zurich and the Schweizerische 
Gesellschaft fiir Anlagewerte established in 
1907 by the Swiss Bank Corporation. The 
A. G. Speyer and other Basle bankers formed 
in 1908 the Schweizerische Gesellschaft fiir 
nord-amerikanische Werte and the A. G. Leu 
in Zurich created in 1912 the Schweizerische 
Bank fiir Kapitalanlagen. All these trust 
banks serve clearly investment purposes. 

The largest trust banks were founded for 
holding and financial purposes. To this 
group belong the trust companies connected 
with the Brown, Boveri & Company concern 
in Baden*® such as the Motor A. G. fiir ange- 
wandte Elektrizitaet in Baden (Capital $12 
mill.), and Elektrizitaetsgesellschaft Alioth 
in Basle ($1.2 mill.). These companies are 
holding stock of the different foreign com- 
panies of the Brown, Boveri concern. 

One of the oldest finance trusts is the 
Bank fuer Orientalische Eisenbahnen, which 
was founded in 1890 by the Deutsche Bank, 
the Wiener Bankverein and the Crédit 
Suisse, heading a banking group. Its pur- 
pose was the financing of the Anatolian Rail- 
roads. The business for this bank is trans- 

3T he Brown, Boveri & Co. A. G. is the largest electrical con- 
cern in Switzerland. It has sub-companies all over Europe 


and has been trying in the last months to get foothold in the 
oe. & 
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acted by the Crédit Suisse. Its capital is 
50 million frances (10 million dollars). The 
dividends before the war ranged from 4 per 
cent to 6144 per cent. In 1919 the bank was 
holding an investment of about 8 million 
dollars in stock of the Oriental railroads. 
The Bank fuer elektrische Unternehmun- 
gen in Zurich was founded in 1895 by the 
Deutsche Bank and the Crédit Suisse for the 
German General Electric Company (A. E. 
G.). Its capital amounted in 1917 to about 
15 million dollars and in 1921 to about 22 
million dollars. To the same group belongs 
the Watt A. G. fuer elektrische Unterneh- 
mungen. The competitors of the A. E. G., 
the Siemens & Halske concern formed in 
1896 the Schweizerische Gesellschaft fiir 
elektrische Industrie. All these banks were 
financing electrical concerns in various Euro- 
pean countries. 
The Basle 
Schweizerische 
fuer 


group of banks 
Eisenbahnbank, the 
Transportwerte and the Bank 
Handel und Industriewerte in Basle. 


the 
Bank 
fuer 


heads 


In Geneva, the Société Franco-Suisse pour 
Industrie Eléctrique was established in 
1898 by the Union Financiére, the Banque 
de Paris & Pays-Bas, the Crédit Suisse and 
the Schneider concern of Creusot (France) 
(capital 5 million dollars). Together with 
the American General Electric Company, this 
trust bank is interested in the Société Finan- 
ciére pour Enterprises Electriques aux Etats- 
Unis and in the Société Financiére pour I’In- 
dustrie au Canada. 


Developments During the War 


For a description of the trust companies 
during the war it is necessary to say a few 
words about the developments in general and 
to indicate at least the trends of the money 


and capital market and of the bourse in 
Switzerland. The rush of August, 1914, had 
little influence on the trust banks because 
their liabilities have mainly a long term 
character. However, as the war went on 
the changed conditions made themselves felt 
and the banks were affected by two outstand- 
ing developments: (a) The money rates in- 
creased continually and as some of their 
obligations matured the banks had difficul- 
ties to renew them, being unable to find 
buyers for their bonds. (b) The deprecia- 
tion of the foreign exchanges reduced the 
earnings and caused also a heavy shrinking 
of the assets on the whole. 

Most of the business during the war has 


been transacted on a cash basis and invest- 
ments were made but at short terms. The 
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instability of the whole period was opposed 
to the idea of investing at long terms which, 
however, is the fundamental principle on 
which the trust bank business is built. The 
banks resort indeed from the war with a 
much lower long term ratio and with an 
increased deposit ratio, resulting eventually 
in a higher liquidity. 

Up to the end of 1917 money was easy 
in Switzerland; thereafter the rates stiffened 
until the beginning of 1921, and fell again 
considerably in the following years. Already 
in 1915 the banks met with difficulties in 
trying to sell their new debenture issues be- 
cause the large quantities of Swiss securi- 
ties which were repatriated at that time, as 
well as the new federal short term issues 
(treasury bonds), absorbed a large part of 
the available funds. At the same time the 
industrial needs were steadily growing. As 
a result the interest rates were rising rap- 
idly. The following figures show the average 
rates paid by the trust companies on their 
debenture bond issues in 1913, 1919 and 1921 
respectively : 
Rate paid. 4% 
1913 


1919... 
1921... 


44% 44% 5% 54% 6% 
27.74 % 10.65 % 45.33% 15.08% ...... .. 
.. 22.05% 8.74% 38.98% 25.83% 2.40% 2% 
. . 20.09 % 11.98 % 39.81% 17.98% 3.63% 10.62 °, 
Per cent of total amount of bonds issued 
The stock exchange in Geneva was the 
only bourse in Europe which remained open 
in August, 1914. The other stock exchanges 
in Switzerland reopened a few months later. 
As in all other countries the stock and 
bond prices declined strongly since 1914, as 
shown by the following price comparison: 
1914 1920 1921 


100% 48.5 38.3 
100% 63.7 77.9 


1923 
49.8 
88.4 


1924 
48.9 
88.1 


Stocks 
Bonds. 

The significance of these declines for the 
trust banks is evident. Their investment 
holdings decreased in value considerably, 
necessitating large write-offs and heavy de- 
ductions from their gross earnings. Some of 
these losses could be recovered later on with 
the rise of the security prices, but any such, 
even if only temporary, losses weakened the 
position and the prestige of the banks 
strongly. 


Depreciation of Foreign Currencies 


It was the depreciation of the foreign cur- 
rencies which caused the trust banks the 
heaviest losses. The Swiss franc was one 
of the few currencies which remained more 
or less at par. As most of the trust banks 
were holding foreign securities, to a large 
extent, the value as well as the earnings on 
these holdings decreased continually and 
considerable losses were suffered. The aver- 


age dividends paid by the trust banks de 

clined from 7.46 per cent in 19138 to 

1917 2.66% 

1918... 2.15% 

| ee 1.71‘ 
1923 


1920 . 1.45° 

1921 . 1.31° 

1922 oe et 
4.43% 

Only a few of the bonds were payable in 
gold, but even on many of those only part 
of the par value could be recovered. Nobody 
at that time anticipated the “débfacle” of the 
currencies, but on the contrary it was ex- 
pected that these exchanges would recover 
with the termination of the hostilities. Thus 
most of the banks instead of liquidating 
these foreign currency securities at once, 
continued to hold them. 


Measures Taken for Protection and Losses 


It would have been impossible for the trust 
banks to write off immediately all the losses 
resulting from the currency depreciation. 
Also it was expected that the depreciation 
was but temporary and that the exchanges 
would recover shortly. For protection, as 
an emergency measure, the Swiss federal 
government authorized the corporations in 
December, 1919, to carry the foreign assets 
in their balance sheets at the average rate 
of the preceding month, listing the difference 
as a separate item which had to be 
written off through annual reduction up to 
the year 1940. The trust banks availed them- 
selves largely of this privilege and the total 
of this asset item for all banks amounted in 


asset 


1919 tofr. 98 millions against a capital and surplus of 


fr. 463 millions 
fr. 466 millions 
fr. 436 millions 


Most of the banks suffered losses and the 
group of trust banks taken as a whole shows 
losses as follows: 


1920 to fr 179 millions, ditto 
1923 tofr. 60 millions, ditto 


1919 : fr. 25 millions 


a0 
1920 fr. 18 millions 
1921 ; fr. 69 millions 
1922... ...fr. 19 millions 
1923 ; fr. 92 millions 


This means a total loss of about 45 mil- 
lion dollars in five years, which is more than 
40 per cent of the total capital investment 
in these trust banks. Several companies 
have been obliged to proceed to reorganiza- 
tions which took the form of a reduction of 
the stock or the transforming of bonds into 
preferred stock. As it became certain that 
the exchanges would not recover and that 
the losses would be permanent the banks did 
not hesitate to write them off and to bring 
their assets down to actual market values. 
Today most of these trust banks show im- 
proved and healthy conditions, and it can 
be said that they have settled down to a 
normal basis. 
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THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


TOLEDO, COHIO 


We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring fiduciary or 
financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 
experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GrorGe M. Jongs, President 

EDWARD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 

FRANK P. KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer 
Seymour H. Horr, Vice-President 

Ami F, MITCHELL, Vice President 

CHARLEs A. FRESE, Treasurer 

Craupg A. CAMPBELL, Secretary 

Joun LanpGrarF, Assistant Secretary 


Conclusions 

It has been estimated that the Swiss in- 
vestors lost hundreds of millions of dollars 
on account of the currency depreciations.‘ 
There is no doubt that the trust banks 
shared heavily in these losses. It seems thus 
justified to ask whether these trust com- 
panies proved a success and whether they 
form a recommendable part of the banking 
structure. 


Most of the investment trusts as well as 
the holding trusts paid good dividends be- 
fore the war and strengthened at the same 


time the international position of the banks 


which controlled them. From this point of 
view it can be said that the trust companies 
were successful and formed a valuable im- 
plement in the hands of the large commer- 
cial banks in building up their international 
business. 

From the investor’s standpoint, however, 
the banks were not very successful in the 
last ten years. It is true that these ten 
years with their developments have been ex- 
traordinary, as it certainly was beyond the 
control of the managements to check such 
developments as currency depreciation. Yet 
in many a case nothing would have stopped 
the banks from selling their holdings before 
further declines occurred. Would it have 
been within the power of the individual in- 
vestor he possibly might have sold out be- 
fore. Many investors paid heavily for such 
experiences. It does not seem probable 
that the next few years will bring a strong 
development of these trust companies along 
the same old lines. 

The American investor who is investing 
now in foreign securities should not fail to 
consider these experiences. No investment 
should be made in securities issued in a for- 
4The lowest estimate of the capital diminution of Switzerland 


is about 300 million dollars (Paul Jaberg, La fortune nationale, 
(1924). Others arrive at figures which are considerably higher. 


Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
J. H. Locusruuer, Assistant Treasurer 

James W. EcKENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 

ArTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 

Harry F. MAnor, Assistant Secretary 

FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 


eign currency unless they are payable in 
gold or can be resold at once in case of a 
decline of the currency. At the same time 
a careful investigation should be made 
whether the debtor would be in a condition 
to pay interest and principal in gold in 
case of a currency depreciation. It is be- 
cause of the higher risk that a foreign bond 
yields much today. Where it can stand the 
above test, there is no reason why it should 
not be added to a well diversified investment 
portfolio. This applies as well to the indi- 
vidual investor as well as to the investment 
trust companies, 


STOCK TRANSFER TAX 


(Method of Firing Tar When All Estate 
of Non-Resident Decedent in New York Is 
Realty.) 

An order of the Surrogate fixing the 
amount of transfer tax upon the estate of a 
non-resident under Section 221e of the Tax 
Law (1922) allowed proportionate deductions 
for debts and administrative expenses from 
real property of the estate before assessing 
the tax. The New York State Tax Commis- 
sion asserted that the Tax Law had been im- 
properly construed. There was a sufficient 
personality to pay all the debts and charges 
and all of the estate in New York of the 
non-resident was realty. 


Held, that under the artificial rule of ob- 
jecting pro rata the real property and the 
personal property to the payment of legacies, 
general and residuary, the real property 
ought to share in the deductions for expenses 
and administrative charges, and not the per- 
sonal property alone; otherwise the fiction of 
prorating the New York estate, both real and 
personal, for the purpose of taxing the es- 
tate could not be construed as equitable.— 
In re Wilson (20779). Supreme Court of New 
York, App. Diw., 1st Dept. 
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TO EVERY BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 
whose company’s idle funds contribute 


to Detroit’s $50,000,000 stagnant pool 


The owner of a medium-sized business has allowed an excess working 
capital of $13,500 to remain inactive for almost seven years 


\ million dollar corporation has $175,000, accumulated for payment 


of dividends, which at present yields only a nominal return 


Many examples, such as these, brought to light during the recent 





analysis conducted for the Guardian Trust Company, show that business 
enterprises contribute largely to Detroit's $50,000,000 stagnant poo! 


Every business requires liquid funds to meet salaries, bills payable o 
other current needs but investigation shows that, in many instances, too large 
an amount is reserved for this purpose and that these funds are not earning 
the largest possible income 


To businesses desiring a substantial return from their excess working 
capital the Guardian Trust Company recommends Guardian Certificates of 
Deposit. These certificates which start earning the first day, are readily con- 
vertible into cash at any time and yield a larger income than usually can be 
secured from liquid funds 


Our officers invite every business executive, responsible for the em- 
ployment of his company’s idle money, to investigate this security and will 
gladly explain those features of advantage to a particular busines 


DIRECTORS OF THE GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY 





FORD BALLANTYNE CARLTON M. HIGBIE TEUART 
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VISUALIZING THE BENEFITS OF TRUST SERVICE BY 
WINDOW DISPLAYS 


PUBLIC MANIFESTS INTEREST IN EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS 


ARTHUR L. BOWEN 
Advertising Department, State Bank of Chicago 


HE educational value of 
play is well known 
results obtained 


a window dis- 
and the indirect 
from such a feature 
are well worth the attention of any business 
man, be he merchant or banker. After five 
years’ experience in conducting and creating 
window displays, we have come to the con- 
clusion that window and lobby display ad- 
vertising as adapted for banks is perhaps the 
most direct, efficient, and economical! 
by which we can 
public. 

The officers of the State Bank of Chicago 
are sold on the idea of visual education. The 
increasing demand for industrial moving pic- 
tures, traveling exhibits, and the ever popu- 
lar window display supports the high place 
accorded to visual education by the up-to- 
date advertiser, It behooves us, then, to not 
overlook this angle of our promotional and 
educational work. If, through our consistent 
window display work, we are able to instruct 
the layman in things relative to the future 
and safety of his home and family, we then 
can feel justly proud of the results. 


method 


present our story to the 


Featuring Trust Service 
The accompanying illustration is a flash- 


light photograph taken at night of a recent 
“Trust” window. An appeal was made here 
to the man—father and husband—through a 
few words, calling attention to a “Trust for 
Wives,” a “Trust for 
“Trust for Sons.”’ 


Daughters,” and a 
It is sufficient to say that 
being a “Trust” window display, we endeay- 
ored to carry throughout the idea of solemn- 
ness and integrity, avoiding the bright colors 
and yet introducing enough warmth to avoid 
a chilling effect. 

The with movable 
backs consisted of three panels standing up- 
on a long velvet covered plateau, two smaller 
stands and backs for literature. These fix- 
tures were worked out in a silver and blue 
scheme. The velvet coverings are 
changeable and with small expense the en- 
tire frames can be recolored. We secured 
original black and white illustrations used 
in conjunction with the particular trust cam- 
paign referred to here. From these photo- 
graphs we had photostats made in proportion 
in sizes to the panels. These were mounted 
and a showcard artist put a simple design 
around the drawing. On the stands at either 
side were displayed booklets containing trust 


fixtures made to order 


color 
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information—these were circulated through 
our various banking departments. This win- 
dow, a simple one and yet quite full enough, 
provoked considerable comment and was the 
means of arousing interest in a goodly num- 
ber regarding “Trust for Wives,” “Trust for 
Daughters,” and “Trust for Sons.” 


Creator of Good Will 


For the benefit of those who are interested 
in learning more of bank window display 
work, we might pass along a few facts. The 
State Bank of Chicago now has three win- 
dows. These are devoted to educational and 
industrial exhibits. These types of displays 
are alternated. We find the life of the aver- 
age window display is approximately two 
weeks. Occasionally, a window of unusual 
interest can be consistently kept on display 
for three weeks. 

Altogether, we find that our bank windows 
act as a creator of good will, and as far as 
our industrial exhibits are concerned, a me- 
dium for establishing better relations be- 
tween manufacturer and consumer, and then 
again, the reaction on the part of those view- 
ing our window displays is favorable toward 
the bank, insofar that we often find a re- 
sponding interest on the part of the customer 
in those exhibits, appealing perchance to his 
profession or hobby. His mind thus found 
in a receptive mood, he reads with added 
interest those bits of trust § informa- 
tion, thrift propaganda, or other banking in- 
formation. Many times we have learned of 
people speaking or of being directed to our 
institution as the “Bank with those interest- 
ing windows.” Again, those intimately ac- 
quainted with our officers and employees very 
often find the various displays a subject for 
conversation. 


A casual survey of the year 1925 shows 
an increased interest on the part of banks 
throughout the country in window display 
In 


advertising. Chicago practically every 





Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 





bank in the business district and a great 
many suburban banks have now arranged to 
devote space for exhibit windows. With this 
knowledge of a sincere interest on the part 
of the banks throughout the country in learn- 
ing more of this form of publicity, 1926 will 
show to a marked degree progress in the way 
in which banking houses and other financial 
institutions tell their story to the public 
through their “window panes.” 
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TRUST SERVICE POPULAR IN RICHMOND 

In his annual report to stockholders, Pres- 
ident Herbert W. Jackson of the Virginia 
Trust Company of Richmond, elaborated up- 
on the wholesome results obtained by an 
organization that devotes itself especially 
to fostering the highest type of fiduciary 
service. This company was organized 33 
years ago by a group of leading citizens of 
Richmond with the prime purpose of provid- 
ing efficient trust service. The large volume 
of trust assets now under administration is 
the best proof of the wisdom of the founders 
as well as the efficient administration under 
President Jackson. During the past year 
there was added the sum of $7,852,900 to the 
amount of trust funds and assets in the cus- 
tody of the company. 

Earnings of the company during 1925 were 
$325,733 and after charging off for losses 
leaving net earnings of $308,987, of which 
$120,000 was distributed in dividends and 
$188,987 passed to undivided profits. Capi- 
tal stock is $1,000,000 ; earned surplus $1,000,- 
000; and undivided profits $475,220. The 
bond department made a record with sales 
of $5,211,000 in bonds, consisting of first 
mortgages on real estate of which the public 
now hold $13,200,000. 





Frank B. Jones has been elected treasurer 
of the Brookville Title & Trust Company of 
Brookville, Pa. to succeed T. C. Swarts, who 
recently resigned. 


THE ATWATER KENT RADIO PLANT AND ITS FOUNDER 


The radio has leaped so recently and 
suddenly into universal use in the United 
States that its importance from an industrial 
standpoint is not generally appreciated. To- 
day, there are in the United State perhaps 
upward of 5,000,000 radio sets in and 
525 broadcasting stations transmitting in- 
entertainment throughout the 


use 


struction and 
No better illustration could be offered 
of the important place which the manufac- 
ture of radio has achieved within two 
or three years in industrial development, 
than to the biggest radio plant in 
the world, namely that of the Atwater 
Manufacturing 


land, 
sets 


visualize 
Kent 
Philadelphia. 
The plant occupies about seventeen acres of 
the largest new addi- 
tion to Philadelphia’s prestige as the “‘Work- 
shop of the World.” 

The plant of the Atwater Kent Manufac- 
turing Company is unique in many respects. 
It is typical of the high standards demanded 
in manufacturing today and presents the 
embodiment of the vision of one man of vi- 
sion and genius—Atwater Kent. The build- 
ing which spreads over this immense tract 
of ground is as far removed from the old- 
style factories as an air 
of one delivered in an 
details of the plant 


Company in 


ground and is easily 


message is ahead 


oxcart. Interesting 


and its equipment are 


presented in the current Girard Letter, the 
monthly organ of the Girard Trust Company 
of Philadelphia in connection with a series 
of articles on “Industrial Philadelphia.” The 
massive building is of steel, glass and con- 
crete material. It is only one story high 
and surrounded by a beautifully gardened 
lawn, having the appearance of a_ public 
rather than a workshop. The en- 
tire roof is of ground glass, affording perfect 
light and ventilation. 

Every work day there emerge from the 
Atwater Kent plant 5,500 mahogany-cased 
and compact radio receiving sets. Inside the 
building there are 4,000 employees and every 
one out of ten employees devotes all his time 
to inspecting or testing the work of others. 
There have been numerous radio outfits 
placed on the market, but relatively few 
have demonstrated the lasting qualities and 
perfection that characterize the Atwater 
Kent product. This is true because Mr. 
Kent’s long training as a mechanical engineer 
enabled him to foresee at the outset the 
crop of poorly constructed instruments and 
to avoid mechanical errors in his own prod- 
ucts. It was only three years ago that Mr. 
Atwater Kent started to construct radio sets 
and the popularity which they have attained 
testify to their quality. No set 


museum 


superior 


ATWATER KENT RADIO MANUFACTURING PLANT LOCATED IN PHILADELPHIA DISTRICT WHICH 
COVERS SEVENTEEN ACRES OF GROUND 
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This Company Knows 
The Mohawk Valley 


IR 25 years, the Utica Trust 

& Deposit Company has con- 
stantly aided in the development 
of the great industrial empire of 
upstate New York. 


Naturally this company is 
equipped to give other banks 
having business in the Mohawk 
Valley an intelligent correspon- 
dent service based on first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. 


UTICA TRUST 
& DEPOSIT. COMPANY 
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(Street Cars 


New York 


Meet. 


leaves the plant until it has been thoroughly 
tested in every one of its thousand delicate 
parts and as a compact set. Some of the 
parts are so delicate that they are measured 
by one five-thousandth of an inch. The all- 
important coil which transforms the mes- 
sage from the air and sends it forth to the 
listener is wound with copper wire which is 
one three-thousandth of an inch thick. In 
the construction of the case, the speaker and 
the dials, the Atwater Kent sets are distinc- 
tive and feats of fine workmanship. 

One fact that impresses itself upon those 
who visit this big plant is that it is domi- 
nated by the personality of Atwater Kent, 
not alone in the manufacturing of the prod- 
uct, but the consideration for the comfort 
and health of employees. 


Charles Perry recently completed 45 years’ 
service as president of the Washington 
Trust Company of Westerly, R. I. His fa- 
ther held the same position previously for 
55 years, thus completing 100 years of ad- 
ministration from father to son. 

Of the 25,973,920 automobile vehicles in 
operation on January ist, throughout the 
world, three were 19,999,000 registered in the 
United States. 


PROMOTIONS AT HARTFORD-CONNECTI- 
CUT TRUST COMPANY 

changes in executive personnel 
were made recently at the annual meeting of 
the Hartford-Connecticut Trust Company. 
The annual report of the president disclosed 
one of the most active and prosperous years 
in the history of the company, particularly 
in the number of new appointments as exec- 
utor and trustee. 

Harold M.. Kenyon advanced to the 
position of assistant treasurer and he is suc- 
ceeded as auditor by Kenneth Ingram Wil- 
son. Mr. Kenyon has been with the company 
for twenty-four years, entering the employ 
of the Connecticut Trust & Safe Deposit 
Company soon after completing public school. 
Mr. Wilson was graduated from the schools 
of Brockton, Mass. and after connections 
with the Brockton National Bank and the 
Plymouth County Trust Company, became 
senior bank examiner on the staff of the 
Massachusetts Bank Superintendent. He re- 
signed that position to come to the Hartford- 
Connecticut Trust Company. 


Several 


was 


The Marine Bank & Trust Company of 
New Orleans has increased its capital from 
$1,500,000 to $2,000,000. 





TRUST 


MAJOR BOYD TAYLOR 

Beloved by officers and all his associates 
as well as by thousands of clients of the 
Washington Loan and Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C., to which he had de- 
voted 35 years of conscientious and effective 
service, Major Boyd Taylor, vice-president of 
that company, recently passed away quietly 
with the consciousness of a life of good deeds 
and work well done. He possessed those 
qualities that instinctively invite affection 
and confidence. In the service of the Wash- 
ington Loan and Trust Company, and as the 
oldest employee in point of years of service, 
he maintained the kind of devotion that 
was an inspiration to all those who came 
in contact with him. Having served appren- 
ticeship from the bottom of the ladder to 
the vice-presidency and secretary of the 
board of directors, he always responded 
sympathetically to the problems of younger 
men who came unhesitatingly to him for ad- 
vice and encouragement. 

Major Taylor came to the Washington Loan 
& Trust Company when a boy in 1890, the 
first year of the company’s existence, and was 
with it continuously until his death. He was 
born at Washington on October 22, 1870, and 
had passed his fifty-fifth birthday. He was 
twenty years of age when he came to the 
first office of the company at Tenth and F 
streets. He won the respect and admiration 
of officers and of other employees by a win- 
ning and modest personality as well as his 
promptitude in performing his work. While 
not directly associated with the department 
of trusts, Major Taylor nevertheless ren- 
dered frequent and valuable service in that 
and other departments. 

No better tribute could be 
memory of this faithful and capable official 
than to quote the language employed by 
President John B. Larner at a recent meet- 
ing of the board of directors. He said: 

“Major Taylor was a man of keen intel- 
lect with magnificent and unsurpassed pow- 
ers of concentration. When he had passed 
upon an important question or analyzed and 
stated a mathematical proposition the re- 
sult was invariably found to be sound in 
reason and logic. The loss of such an officer 
cannot be estimated. His associates, some 
of whom had known him since boyhood, are 
saddened beyond expression, and their trib- 
ute to him is that silent, thoughtful remem- 
brance which will be lasting and stimulating. 
His kindly bearing and consideration of oth- 
ers will be an example to those who knew 
him. His love for his wife and children 
stands out conspicuously. They were ever 


paid to the 


COMPANIES 


Masor Boyp TAYLOR 


in his thoughts. His home life was beautiful 


and found expression each day in his loving 
care in the important things of his household 
as well as in the trivial or unimportant ones 
which so often by their very simplicity ra- 
diate love and happiness. 


And then. too, he was good and kind to 
others. He was a charitable man and shared 
of his substance with those less fortunate 
than he, abundant evidence of which he has 
left behind. He was unostentatious in his 
gifts and few knew what he did for those 
who needed assistance. He led an active 
life and was passionately fond of exercise. 
When he played, he played to the full extent, 
with happiness and pleasure. When he 
worked, he worked as a labor of love. He 
lived his life with love for God and his 
fellow man, and when his time came he 
wrapped “the drapery of his couch about 
him and lay down to pleasant dreams.” 


A Mid-West Savings Conference will be 
conducted at Kansas City, March 4 and 5, 
under the auspices of the Savings Bank Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Association. 
Among the principal speakers will be Thomas 
F. Wallace, president of the Savings Bank 
Division; Espy Albig, deputy manager of the 
Division; Miss Lulu Grogan of Duluth who 
will talk on School Savings and Frank B. 
Bennett of the United States Investor. 
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MERCHANDIZING BONDS AND BANKING SERVICE 


SELLING BONDS OVER THE COUNTER 


c. B. LINCOLN 


Sales Manager, Bond Department, Union Trust Company of Cleveland 


ORE and more banks are coming to 
realize that banking service must be 
merchandised as is any other prod- 
uct. The Union Trust Company, Cleveland, 
has its Bond Store located upon its Euclid 
avenue frontage. The store has much the 
same physical appearance as any other ave- 
nue shop. It has its special display window 
in which are displayed not merely notifica- 
tions of current offerings, but illustrations 
of products, or plants, of industrial concerns 
vhose bonds are being advertised. 
The clerk or office man who is on his way 
o or from lunch; the woman who is shopping 
on Euclid avenue; the man of means who 
purchases bonds in large denominations, see 
these windows offering investment opportu- 








A typical window display in 
the Union Trust Company 
Bond Store. The displays 
showJthe products and famil- 
iarize the prospective purchaser 
with the business of the Com- 
pany whose bonds may be 
featured 


nities, just as the clothing store presents its 
best values, or the sporting goods store dis- 
plays its bats, and skates, and golf clubs. 
And once inside, the prospective customer 
finds behind the counter of the Bond Store 
capable salesmen and saleswomen who have 
assimilated a wealth of bond information as 
the result of broad experience in actually 
selling bonds. 

The store has now been operating about 
a year and a half and has done a very grat- 
ifying business. It is interesting to note that 
only about 20 per cent of the customers of 
the first year had ever bought bonds from 
the bank before. The other 80 per cent were 
brand ‘new customers who were drawn into 
the store by that window-display-magnet that 


As many men as women buy 
bonds in the Union Trust Bond 
Store 
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A Distinctive Service For 


Your New York Business 


THE 


MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Deposits, December 31, 1925 - $332,000,000 


G. W. McGARRAH 
Chairman of the Board 





makes department 


establishments a 


and other retail 
The store brings 
to the attention of passersby goods that they 


stores 


success, 


desire and they come in to purchase. 

Because of the saleswoman behind the 
counter, and because the located 
on the ground floor, it was predicted that it 
would appeal especially to women shoppers. 
It was assumed that more women than men 
frequent the shopping district of Cleveland 
during the day and, consequently, that more 
women than men would be interested in buy- 
ing bonds through the Bond Store.’ This, 
however, has not been the case. As many 
men aS women now buy bonds through the 
Bond Store, and men prove equally attracted 
by the window displays. In fact, there are 
always groups of men in front of the Bond 
Store studying carefully the offerings dis- 
played there. 

But the greatest function of this store lies, 
not especially in its value as a bond-selling 
unit, but in the establishment of new contacts 
and the locating of new prospects, not only 
for the Bond Department, but for the entire 
bank. Many a Bond Store customer has gone 
still further and tied in with the bank‘s Com- 
mercial and Savings Department; rented a 
deposit box; and availed himself of 


store is 


safe 


JOHN McHUGH 
President 


numerous other branches of banking service. 
The Bond Store, 
ered as a means of 
of the bank the general 
public and establishing new contacts, as well 
as educating the public along the lines of 
sound, conservative investments. 


must be 
making all the 
available to 


therefore, consid- 
services 


easily 
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NEW VICE-PRESIDENT OF CHICAGO 
TRUST COMPANY 


Dayton Keith, who was recently elected vice- 


president of the Chicago Trust Company, in 


charge of the real estate loan department, 
has had an active business career. He was 
formerly with the Kingman Plow Co. at Pe- 
oria, and later became branch manager of 
the Ford Motor Co., coming to Chicago in 
1912; he retired in 1921 from that company and 
organized the Wills-Sainte Clair Co. of LIli- 
nois to distribute this manufacture, 
but in 1924 he disposed of his interest in that 
He has been sticcessively a direc 
tor of the Truck Association, vice-president 
of the Automobile Trade Association, and 
was at one time permanent chairman of the 
executive club of the Automobile Travel As- 
sociation. He major in the motor 
division war. 


ears of 


company. 


was a 


transport during the 











Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 


Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of ‘‘Trust Company Law’”’ 


[ LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 


LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF TRUST COM- 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. ] 


INTERIM CERTIFICATES 
(Effect on Negotiability of 
Deliver 


Conditional 
Promise to Bonds.) 
Y Oe 8 
interim 
stated 


Morgan & Company issued so-called 


certificates in each of which 
that the 
Belgian 


livered to 


they 
entitled to re- 
bond when, as and if de 
them by the Belgian Government 
on surrender of and in exchange for the 
annexed interest warrant. It 
also stated that if the bond deliverable 
under the certificate was not delivered be- 
fore a certain date the interest due on that 
date would be paid on presentation and sur- 
render of the interest warrant if moneys for 
the payment of interest had been received 
by the Morgan Company from the Belgian 
Government and that the Morgan Company 
might treat the bearer of the certificate and 
warrant as the absolute owner for all pur- 
Certificates stolen and 
into the hands of an innocent purchaser for 
value who presented them to the 
and demanded the bonds. The 
Company refused to recognize the 
title of the purchaser and the latter brought 
action to under the terms of the 
The question arose whether the 
were negotiable instruments so 
that a purchaser from a thief might recover. 
The purchaser attempted to show a general 
custom by financial houses by which 
certificates were considered negotiable in- 
struments but the Morgan Company showed 
that certificates in the form used had not 
been in general use prior to 1920. 
Held, that the interim certificates 
non-negotiable. They were not negotiable 
under the Negotiable Instruments Law since 
in addition to the promise to pay money there 
was a promise to deliver securities and since 
both conditional upon the 
receipt by the obligor of the money and or 


bearer was 


ceive a 


certificate and 
was 


poses. were came 
Morgan 
Company 
Morgan 


recover 
certificates, 
certificates 


such 


were 


promises were 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


securities from the Belgian Government. 
court did not consider that a 
from 1920 to consider such 

gotiable sufficient to make them 
tiable instruments under the Law Merchant 
and suggested that if such instruments were 
to be made negotiable a provision to that 
effect should be added to the Negotiable In- 
struments Law of the The fact that 
the securities to be delivered were to be 
negotiable instruments did not affect the na- 
ture of the certificates. The statement. in 
the certificates that the Morgan Company 
might treat the bearer as the absolute owner 
thereof was put in for the profection of the 
Morgan Company, contract by 
which all renounced their equities 
in favor of later holders for value and with- 
out notice and did not 
this 


The 
custom dating 
instruments ne- 


was hegzo- 


state. 


Was not a 
holders 


enable the bearer in 
The court considered 
that estoppel did not apply since the original 
owner of the certificates did not endorse them 


case to recover. 


to the thief nor even negligently leave them 
where they would be likely to be stolen. The 
court did not consider the possibility of the 
Morgan Company having estopped itself to 
deny that the bearer was the owner.—Man- 
hattan Company vs. Morgan (21204) 
of Appeals of New York. 


Court 


TRUSTEE FOR BUSINESS CORPORATION 

(Rights of Corporation Against Banking 
Company for Mismanagement of Business 
Where Control Was the Banking 
Company as a Condition of a Loan.) 


Given to 


A corporation borrowed $125,000 from a 
banking company at 15 per cent annual in- 
terest and as a condition of the loan placed, 
or induced its stockholders to place, its con- 
trol in the hands of the banking company by 
transfer of a majority of its stock to the 
name of the latter. In an action by the cor- 
poration against the banking company it al- 





TRUST COMPANIES 


THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


re 
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Banking, Title Insurance, Trusts, Real Estate, Safe Deposit 
Savings 


re] 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 


leged 


business 


that that company 
to the extent of 


had damaged its 
$252,000 through 

mismanagement, had broken the 
under which control had been given 
and had threatened to foreclose a bond issue, 
destroying the business, unless the corpora- 
tion acceded to its wishes. The banking com- 
pany moved to dismiss the complaint on the 
ground that no or 
The Court this. 

In an appeal by the corporation, held that 
the judgment trial 
granted, the Court stating that a of 
action was The banking company 
was trustee of the business for the corpora- 
tion and liable for damages by reason of 
negligent mismanagement. Little & Ives 
Company vs. Acceptance Corporation (21394) 
Vew York ipp. Div., 1st 
Dept. 


negligent 


contract 


cause 


granted 


action was stated. 


be reversed and a new 
cause 


stated. 


Supreme Court, 


WHEN TRUST DEED MAY BE CORRECTED 
It to correct a 
on the ground that 


was sought trust agreement 
there were alleged omis- 
due to inadvertence and mutual 

Certain unborn grandchildren had 
mote rights under the trust deed, but their 
rights were represented before the court by 
the Trustee, and by nephews and _ nieces. 
Held that the objection that the grandchildren 
were not yet born and so not parties, could 
not have weight under such 
Decree corrections 


sions 


mis- 


take. re- 


circumstances. 
affirmed.—N eu- 
Foreman Bros. Banking Co., Ap- 
pellate Court, Illinois, 1st Dist. (20509). 


ordering 
burger vs. 


EXECUTORS AND ADMINISTRATORS 
(When Administrator, Carrying on Busi- 
ness Of Deceased Not Liable for Good Will.) 
Deceased was engaged in the practice of 
medicine without a license, principally in 
selling herbs. Appellants were his heirs at 
law and respondent, who had been in his 


$5,198,760.42 





his death, was 
Appellant 
with 


employ for some time before 
sought i 
will of the 


deceased which had bee: 


his administrato. 


charge respondent the good 
medicial practice ot 
very lucrative and was carried on by 
respondent after the death of plaintiffs’ in 
testate. Held that a judgment for 
dent be affirmed. The business, having bee 
earried without a unlawful 
and no rights could be based thereon.—Shong 
Judicial Court, (20696 ) 


which 
respon 


on license was 


us. Shee, Sup Vass. 


WHEN 
(When Additional 
Deducted. ) 


TAX ACCRUES 
Federal Estate Tax May 
Be 
Decedent 1917. Each there 
after his executors paid a state income tax, 
payment) not 


died year 


on a eash (receipt and basis, 
an accrual basis In 1923 they made a re 
turn of income for 1922, deducting an addi 
tional federal estate tax July 22 
1922. In 1919, they had paid a federal es 
tate tax sufficient in the opinion of the col 
lector to discharge the tax, but the collecto! 
did not definitely fix the tax until 1922, whe. 
the additional tax in question was assessed 
The State Tax ¢ disallowed suc 
deduction. Held error. By sec. 360 of th 
income tax (Art. 16 of Tax Law) 


there were allowed as deductions “Taxes, oth 


assessed 


‘ommission 


state aw 
taxes paid or accrued within 
first, by the au 
The word 
tax could 


er than income 
the taxable 
thority of the United States.” 
crued means matured and a 
be considered to accrued until it was 
assessed and the required to be 
paid determined.—People ex rel Seligman vs. 
Gilchrist, N. Y. Ct. Appellate Div 
3d Dept. (20675). 


year imposed, 
aie 
not 
have 


amount 


s up ene 


Merger has been completed in Camden, N 
J. of the East End Trust Company, the 
Broadway Trust Company and the Merchants 
Trust Company. 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital $10,000,000.00 


Surplus and Undivided Profits $13,616,017.89 


Aggregate Resources over $200,000,000.00 


President, STEPHEN BAKER 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


First Vice-President, RAYMOND E,. JONES 
QUEENSBORO OFFICE 


Jamaica, Long Island 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. Member of the Federal Reserve System. 
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FOSTERING TEAMWORK IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
LIFE INSURANCE TRUST BUSINESS 


GATHERING OF TRUST COMPANY AND LIFE INSURANCE MEN IN NEWARK, N. J. 


HE Fidelity Union Trust Company of 
Newark, N. J., which 
among American 
in the development of the Life Insurance 
Trust, entertained the Newark Life Under- 
writers Association at a banquet at the Rob- 
ert Treat Hotel, Newark, N. J. on the evening 
of Tuesday, January 26th. More than 150 
New Jersey insurance men attended and were 
with the officers of the Fidelity 
Trust Company for than four 


has taken the 


lead trust companies 


in session 
Union more 
hours. 

In many ways the banquet was an out- 
standing step in the movement for the devel- 
opment of cooperation between life insurance 
Edward 
Assurance 
work 


subject of 


companies and trust companies. Mr. 
A. Woods of the Equitable Life 
Society and nationally known for his 
writer on the 
ife insurance, was the speaker of ‘the 
ning. Mr. Graham Wells, former president 
of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, and Mr. Everett N. Ensign, secretary 
of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, were in attendance. 

Uzal H. McCarter, president of the Fidel- 
ity Union Trust Company, and William 
chairman of the board, were the 
hosts of honor, with Mr. McCarter presiding 
Of Mr. McCarter, the Hast- 
ern Underwriter later reported, “Unquestion- 
ably, undisputably, and unequivocally, Uzal 
H. McCarter, president of the Fidelity Union 
Trust booster of life 
insurance United 
States. Mr. daily 


as a speaker and 
eve- 


Scheerer. 


as toastmaster. 


Company is the best 
among laymen in the 
McCarter buys ads in 


papers, sometimes as much as full page 
space telling why the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company believes in life These 
ads are often reproduced all over the United 
States, some of them in advertising columns 
paid for by other trust companies, 
pany has originated quite a 

phrases to help put life 
They are circulating the 
bulletins of the 


insurance. 


The com- 
number of 

insurance 
life insurance trust 
American Bankers <Asso- 
ciation. It is illustrated literature 
on life trusts which consists of 
the most effective insurance arguments which 
ingenious invent. It has 
title, ‘Points 
to Cover in Your Will,’ including a smashing 
life insurance and life in 
surance proceeds by Edward A. Pruden, vice- 
president officer of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Company. Its trust 
officer, Leslie G. McDonall, is known all over 
the United States for his trips and speeches 
insurance, it circulated 
10,000 blotters bearing the statement, ‘We be- 
lieve in Life Insurance—Fidelity Union Trust 
Incidentally, Uzal H. McCarter, 
$400,000 insurance, 


across, 


issuing 
insurance 
writers can 


just 


published a book bearing the 


article on 


food 
and trust 


assistant 


boosting life has 


Company.’ 


with paid life showed 
that he believes in his own medicine by tak- 
ing another $50,000 at the age of 64.” 
A. Woods, the principal 


has recently published a book with Alexander 


Edward speaker, 
(. Robinson, president of a Pittsburgh trust 
company on the life in- 
and trust companies, which will 
soon be published with the approval of the 
American Association and the Na- 


relations between 


surance 


> - . 
sankers 
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Your Cuban Business 


With twenty years’ experience in Cuba we are in a position to 
handle to the best advantage any business of a financial or fiduciary 


nature entrusted to our care. 


As Trustees for Mortgage Bond Issues, at the present time ap- 


t 


proximating $70,000,000, we are especially well equipped to handle 
this class of business, and to act as Co-Trustee or as Agent for American 


Companies. 


Our Real Estate Department offers a complete service, including 
buying, selling, and administration of properties, collection of rentals 
and mortgages, together with valuations and reports on any properties 


in Cuba. 


The Trust Company of Cuba 
HAVANA 


Established 1905 


tional 
dress 
this 
slides. 

Mr Woods 
companies and what 
insurance. He 


Underwriters Association, 
much of the 


was illustrated 


His ad- 
material 
with 


contained from 


book and 


lantern 


Was enthusiastic about trust 
they are doing for life 
that 
surance agents are boosting trust 


in their daily work. 


said thousands of in- 
companies 
His estimate was that 
America are in 
with about 65,000,000 people. 


insurance agents in contact 


Mr. Woods developed many new ideas and 
course of his talk. 
He had made a detailed study of human life 
values, carrying his 


sales arguments in the 


research so far as to 
try to find the value of slaves held in Amer- 


ica before the Civil War and the 
Russia 


serfs of 


before they were free. He has de- 
veloped that the Federal Government lists 
all sorts of values except those of human 


life. A government report, for instance, is 
available which will tell the value of hogs, 
of oats, of apples, of the forests of America, 
but there is no available data about human 
lives. 

It is Mr. Woods’ belief that 
America are tremendously underinsured. 
Statistics, illustrating the 


the lives of 
His 
percentage of in- 


Capital paid up $500,000 





surance to national wealth, are striking, Hk 
Slunts on the shinkage of es 
presented 


gave many new 
and 


facts 


tates heretofore un 


Henry C. Frick 


sole 
known regarding the 
estate. 

Mr. Leslie G 


ing that 


MecDouall spoke briefly, stat 


his own knowledge of life insurance 


and growth have been due to the splendid 
cooperation and information given him by 
some of the Newark agents. He pointed 
with pride to the fact that hardly a day 
goes by but that some insurance agent asks 


him to go out on a joint interview with one 


of the agent’s clients 


“We are under the greatest obligations to 


Mr. McCarter and the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company,” said President Theodore F. Keer 
of the New Jersey Life Underwriters Asso 


“par. 


insurance is 


ciation. 
of sound 


MeCarter’s work for the cause 
wonderful.” 


The merger of the Union Bank of Rich 
mond, Va. with the Federal Trust Company 
under the name of Union Bank and Federal 


Trust Company has become effective. 

Frederick Marshall Staunton, president of 
the Kanawha Banking Trust Company 
of Charleston, W. Va., recently at his 


home. 


and 
died 
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Bankers to Bankers 


as well as 


Individuals 


Che 


Cleveland 
Crust Company 


CLEVELAND, O. 


433,000 Big and Little Accounts 


CHARLES A. BOODY 

The death on February ist of Charles 
A. Boody, for nearly twenty years president 
of the Peoples Trust Company of Brooklyn, 
is deeeply mourned by associates and a large 
circle of friends. As one of the 
ential in the financial and life 
of the borough of Brooklyn, his work and 
achievements testified to those qualities that 
characterize true leadership 
to public welfare. As a trust company ex- 
ecutive he demonstrated capabilities that 
may be traced in the growth and excellence 
of service that distinguish the career of the 
Peoples Trust Company under his 
ment. 


most influ- 


figures civic 


and devotion 


manage- 


Mr. Boody was a man who never failed to 
respond to every worthy appeal of a public 
or private nature. His personal qualities en- 
deared him to all those with whom he came 
in contact. A native of Brooklyn, he de- 
voted his activities and interests mainly to 
affairs of that borough and could always be 
counted upon to lend zealous aid to any move- 
ment that implied advancement. Mr. Boody 
was 54 years old. He was the son of David 
A. Boody, who was mayor of Brooklyn in 
the earlier days of the old City of Brooklyn, 
before it became a political part of Greater 
New York. Mr. Boody attended the Poly- 
technic Institute and in 1889, when the Peo- 


ples Trust Company was organized, he be- 
came associated with the organization as 
clerk. His diligence won for him early ad- 
vancement and in 1891 he was appointed sec- 
retary and in 1903 became secretary. In 
1907 he succeeded Edward Johnson as presi- 
dent. At that time the Peoples Trust Com- 
pany had deposits of $14,000,000, capital of 
$1,000,000 and surplus and undivided profits 
of $1,591,807. The latest financial statement 
gives the Peoples Trust Company deposits of 
$62,000,000 ; capital $1,600,000 ; 
undivided profits of $1,600,000. 


surplus and 
The list of the directorships held by Mr. 
Boody is a long one, including places on the 
boards of the Brooklyn Edison Company, 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation, 
Guardian Life Insurance Co., New York Rap- 
id Transit Company, and U. 8. Title Guaran- 
ty Company. He is survived by his 
and a daughter. 


wife 


Clarence E. Bacon has been appointed man- 
ager of the New York Clearing House, 
ceeding William J. Gilpin. 


suc- 


H. P. Willis, editor of The Journal of Com- 
merce of New York, and professor of banking 
at Columbia University, has been appointed 
chairman of a governmental committee of 
inquiry into Irish banking conditions. 
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CENTRAL FARMERS’ TRUST 
COMPANY 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


RGANIZED on the initiative of the Central 

Union Trust Company and The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company to provide service of precisely 
the same character as rendered by New York trust 
companies of the highest standard. 


Correspondence solicited from banks in other states, 


with a view to assisting their clients in Florida. 


FRED WIXSON 

The management of the Detroit Trust 
Company announces with profound sorrow 
the death of its treasurer, Mr. Fred Wixson, 
Who had been associated with the organiza- 
tion for 25 years. His death was sudden and 
came shortly after he had delivered an ad- 
dress at the twenty-fifth anniversary dinner 
of the Detroit Trust Company. Because of 
his faithful services and his unfailing spirit 
of cheerful helpfulness, Mr. Wixson’s memory 
will be cherished for many years to come by 
his associates. 

Mr. Wixson was born in Steuben county, 
New York, and after attending public school, 
obtained a business education at the Elmira 
Business College where he completed a com- 
mercial course. In 1894 he came to Detroit 
and for seven years was employed with the 
wholesale grocery firm of Phelps-Brace & 
Co. In 1901 Mr. Wixson became a_ book- 
keeper for the Detroit Trust Company and 
was advanced through various positions until 
he became treasurer in August, 1919. He 
was a member of the Detroit Athletic Club, 
the Detroit Board of Commerce and the 
Michigan Association of Certified Public Aec- 
countants. FRED WIXSsON 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
INVITES 
the Trust business of those domiciled or resident in the United States, as well as of all American 
Trust Companies having Estates or other assets in Canada to be administered. 

Nearly a quarter of a century in business, it was the first Trust Company to operate West 
of the Great Lakes, having its head offices there, and with a Directorate of leading men well 
versed in Western affairs, it is capable of giving unquestionably good advice to all clients and 
patrons on investments or matters fiduciary. 


THE STANDARD TRUSTS COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Branches: SASKATOON, EDMONTON, LETHBRIDGE, VANCOUVER 


CANNON PRIZE AWARDS AT CHASE banking subjects, and four prizes are 
NATIONAL BANK awarded to the employees (two men and two 
Awards of intellectual championships are women) who pass the best examinations. 
wing received among the employees of banks ‘This year two additional prizes were given 
and trust companies with as much interest for papers which were extremely close to the 
as has always accompanied the recognition ot four highest. The greatest interest was dis- 
athletic prowess, judging from the enthu- played and work of a high order resulted. 
siasm which recently greeted the winners of The winners this year were: First Prizes 
the H. W. Cannon Prizes at The Chase Na- Victor M. Blake, Miss Mary Honorine 
tional Bank. Under a fund created for the Mooney. Second Prizes—J. Edward Robert- 
purpose by the Hon. H. W. Cannon, a direc- son, Miss Elvira G. Blake. Third Prize— 
tor and former president of the bank, com- John B. Burrows. Fourth Prize—<Alfred J. 
petitive examinations are held each year on Sheaf. 


hy 


H. W. CANNON PRIZE WINNERS AT CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
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Che Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


NET DEPOSITS. . ee 


$23,000,000 
. $220,000,000 


Branches in all iiecaiien of ae Ses York 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


GEORGE B. LUHMAN ASSUMES NEW 
DUTIES 


Several changes in the executive staff of 


the First Wisconsin Trust Company of Mil- 
waukee, following the resignation of Clyde 


H, Fuller to engage in mercantile 
recently effective. Mr. George B. 
Luhman, has efficiently developed the 
trust business and facilities of the 
for a number of years 


business, 
became 
who 
company 
as trust officer, has as- 
sumed the duties of vice-president. J. W. 
Campbell and Oliver O, Barth have taken 
up their work as assistant secretaries. 

Mr. Luhman native of Belvidere, Il. 
and graduated from the University of Wis- 


is a 





LUHMAN 


GeorceE B. 


Recently elected Vice-President and Trust Officer of 


First Wisconsin Trust Co. of Milwaukee 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 





consin, securing his 
that of Bachelor of Li 
Milwaukee in which to practice and was as- 
sociated with the law firm of Miller, Mack 
and Fairchild until 1921, when he became 
assistant trust officer at the First Wisconsin 
Trust Company. Soon he was made trust 
officer, and his keen mind and thorough prep 
aration have his promotion 

Among his business 
is held in very high esteem. 
altogether devoted to 
of a social bent is at 


L.A. degree in 1910, 
iws in 1912. He 


and 


chose 


made inevitable 
associates, Mr. Luhman 
That he 
business and is 
tested by the fact 
he is a member of the University Club, 
Town Club, Club and Milwaukee 
Club, as interested in church 
He is also a veteran 


is not 
also 


that 


Country 
well as being 
and political activities. 
of the late war. 

The First Wisconsin 
affiliated with the First 
Bank and devotes its 
fiduciary administration. The 
company was recently 
000 to $1,000,000 by 
surplus, 


Trust 
Wisconsin 


Company is 
National 
primarily to 
capital of the 
increased from $800,- 
transfer of $200,000 from 
$1,000,000. 


services 


leaving surplus of 


WILLIAM H. BADEN ELECTED TRUST 
OFFICER 

At the last meeting of the board of direc- 
the Washington Loan & Trust Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C., the duties and 
title of Trust Officer bestowed upon Mr. 
William H. Baden, has for a number 
of years acquitted himself faithfully 
ably trust officer. Mr. Baden is 
well known to those who have attended 
Trust Company conferences of late years. 
Iie is a man who takes seriously his vocation 
and duties as trust officer and under his 
administration the Washington Loan & Trust 
Company is assured of the type of 
which has distinguished the fiduciary 
ations of that company. 


tors of 


were 
who 


and 
as assistant 


service 


oper- 





TRUST 


New Orleans 


XXI 
The Delgado Trades School 


The $1,100,000 Delgado Central 
Trades School, pictured above, 
teaches yearly 14 trades to 1500 New 
Orleans boys. 


Each boy is definitely equipped with 
a technical training whichis of lasting 
benefit to him and an industrial asset 
to the city of New Orleans. 


Hibernia Bank and Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U.S. A. 





ANNUAL REPORT OF AMERICAN 
SECURITY & TRUST COMPANY 


The thirty-sixth annual report of the 
American Security and Trust Company of 
Washington, D. C., presented by President 
Bell, shows exceptional growth 
with investments and cash held by the com- 
pany in trust aggregating $90,986,951, an in- 
$2.490,114 during the past year. 
Deposits increased over $4,203,000 to total 
S52.837.814, of which $12,465,875 consists of 
savings accounts. The number of depositors 
Net profits after charg- 
ing off $25,198 for depreciation of buildings 
equipment, were $692,915, or over 20 
per cent of capital. Of this sum $510,000 was 
distributed in dividends and $182,915 
added to undivided profits, Capital is $3,400,- 
000, held by 608 surplus ac- 
count $2,700,000 and balance to credit of un- 
divided profits, after allowing $170,000 for 
regular and extra dividends payable January 
11, 1926, is $484,516. The real estate depart- 
ment loans made during the year 
on real estate aggregating $6,026,361. 


Charles J. 


erense = oft 


increased to 72.705, 
and 
was 


stockholders ; 


reports 


Special has been noted in the 
trust department. One of the factors in de- 
veloping fiduciary business has been the ac- 


progress 
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cA Home for Your 
CLEVELAND 


BUSINESS 


cB 


4o Years of Progress 


The 
UNITED BANK 


West 25th and Lorain - Opp. West Side Market 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


tivity of officers and employees in urging up- 
on customers and friends, the importance of 
writing wills naming the company as exec- 
utor and trustee. 

At the recent annual meeting there was ac- 
cepted with expressions of regret the resig- 
nations of Alfred B. Leet, trust officer and 
James F. Hood, secretary, who have served 
the organization for many years. Mr. Hood 
was elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors, and Mr. Siddons was elected secretary. 


The General Motors Acceptance 
tion, which is owned and finances the sales 
of the General Motors Corporation, recently 
made its first public offering of securities in 
the form of $50,000,000 5 per cent bonds of 
the acceptance corporation, maturing in from 
one to ten years. The offering was made 
through a syndicate composed of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company, the National City Bank, 
the First National Bank and the Bankers 
Trust Company. 

“The Most Important Document of Your 
Life” is the title of a folder recently issued 
by the publicity department of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, which shows how property 
under the laws of intestacy 
and when no will is made. 


Corpora- 


is disposed of 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 


of NEW YORK 
Established 1856 214 BROADWAY 
Uptown Offices 
Park Avenue and 46th Street Seventh Ave. and 32nd Street 


DIRECTORS 


' CHARLES SCRIBNER THOMAS F. VIETOR EUGENIUS H. OUTERE 




















RIDGE ' 
: RICHARD DELAFIELD JouNn G. MILBURN KENNETH P. Bt ; 
: FRANCIS R. APPLETON WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR JOHN H. FULTON ; 
’ CORNEL IUS VANDERBILT JoserpH D. OLIVER FRANK L. POLK : 
i: GILBERT G, THORNE Lewis Cass LEDYARD, Jk. BENJAM J int 
HH Davip M. GoopricH aE 
HE Banking in all its branches aE 
H : Commercial and Travelers’ Credit issued; Correspondents in al] prin ( ' 
HB the World. Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Corporate and Personal T: : 
ant Safekeeping of Securities; Collection of Income. Investment Service for Custom HE 
' ' ers. Safes in our Safe- Deposit Vaults at moderate rental. int 
J ‘ : 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits - $33,700,000 iE 
’ : 
; 
' 


styled the “Voice of St. Louis” and 
has been established by a group of 


and adjacent states. 


vice-president of the Central Union 
Company of New York. 


Leo S. CHANDLER 


The Manufacturers and Traders 


President, California Trust Company and Vice-President, ‘ . ee : . p % 
California Bank of LosAngeles. Mr. Chandler became 1 Company of Buffalo, N. Y., has been author- 
member of the Executive Council of the American Bankers ized to open a branch office at 2658 Main 
Association following completion of his term as President of 


the California Bankers Association street in the city of Buffalo. 





community super-radio KMOX whi 


THE VALLEY TRUST MAGAZINE 
The Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
Louis has entered the list of banks 
trust companies that observe the commend 
able policy of issuing a periodical publica 
tion that is designed to be suggestive 
helpful to clients and friends. The initial 
sue of the Valley Trust Magazine augurs we 
for its usefulness and favorable reception. 
timely article by President J. Sheppard ay 
pears among the feature stories. Attention 
is directed to the inauguration of the 


h 


\\ 


} 
( 


ana 


is 


A 


ic 


hic] 


repre 


sentative business and financial organiza 
tions to aid in broadcasting both instructio! 
and entertainment to listeners-in of Missou 


a 


Lindsay M. Goodive has been elected 


Trust 


at 


T 


— 
rl 


A. H. Wiggin, president of Chase National! 
sank of New York, has been elected 
rector of the New York Dock Company. 


ist 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 
of banking business of every description. Together with its 
affiliations it operates 2,250 branches in Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in all parts 
of the world. The Bank has offices in the Atlantic Liners 
Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign branch office 
at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for the use and 
convenience of visitors in London. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Affiliated Banks: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland. 


WODIMOANQTAMVWN waza aN. OG 
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POMONA MON INNO NIM VINNIE MMIII MIMI VII 


NEW DIRECTORS FOR TORONTO MacLaren Company of Buckingham, Que., 

GENERAL TRUSTS CORPORATION and also of the Bank of Nova Scotia. He 

Several changes have been made in the has for several years been a member of the 
board of directors and executive personnel Branch Advisory Board at Ottawa. 
of the Toronto General Trusts Corporation The Toronto General Trusts Corporation 
of Toronto, Canada. These consist of the recently sustained a distinct loss in the death 
appointment of E. T. Malone, K. C., of To of Hamilton Cassels, K. C., L.L.D., senior 
ronto, as a vice-president, in the place of the vice-president and member of the board of 
late Hamilton Cassels, K. C., and the addi- directors since 1907. 
tion of Britton Osler, K. C., and Alexander — 
MacLaren, Buckingham, Que. 


Mr. Malone, who is senior partner of the GAINS " unnae OF 
firm of Malone, Malone, Sedgwick & Mont- 
gomery, is recognized among lawyers as one As the second largest trust company in 
of the leading authorities in Canada on wills, NeW Jersey, the Trust Company of New Jer- 
and trusts, and has long been the confiden- ‘¢Y: With main office in Journal Square, Jer- 
tial adviser of many of our most prominent ‘S¢Y City, increased its deposits during the 
business men in these matters, He is vice-  @St year $4,654,008, bringing the total to 
president of the Imperial Life Assurance $54,144,307, The company serves an army of 
Company and a director of the Central Can- 1,984 depositors, who received interest dur- 
ada Loan and Savings Company. ing 1925 amounting to $1,547,254. 

Mr. Osler is a leading member of the On- 
tario bar and a partner of the well known Directors of the Land Title & Trust Com- 
firm of Osler, Hoskin & Harcourt. He is pany of Philadelphia elected John C. Martin, 
vice-president of the Canadian Mortgage In-_ vice-president and treasurer of Curtis-Martin 
vestment Company and a director of the Newspapers. Inc., a member of the board of 
International Nickel Co. directors. He 


succeeds Henry R, Gummey, 
Mr. MacLaren is a director of the James resigned. 
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Prompt Attention 
to Your Chicago Business 


In every department, the Chicago Trust Company main- 
tains an organization trained to handle every item of out-of- 
town business with speed and accuracy. 


Let us exchange ideas on the various methods 
of handling this or that phase of trust service. 
It is a profitable practice and we should like 


to see it grow. 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 


LUCIUS TETER, President 


EFFECTIVE POLICIES IN DEVELOPING 
TRUST BUSINESS 

President Uzal H. McCarter of the Fidel- 

ity Union Trust Company of Newark, N. J., 

submits interesting facts and 

tions in his annual report of the operations 


some sugges- 


of that organization, which possess general 
interest for trust companies. The manage- 


ment has for some years studied the subject 
of personal solicitation of trust department 
business and the conclusions have been evi- 
dently favorable as indicated by an increase 
in the number of solicitors attached to the 
new business department. Under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Leopold A. Chambliss, the pub- 
licity and business departments have 
been consolidated. An interesting feature of 
business accounts received by the trust 
department is that of the 175 new accounts, 
28 were unfunded life insurance trusts, in 
funded life insurance trust, 140 individual 
estates and trust and six corporate accounts. 


new 


hew 


The Fidelity Union Trust Company has 
under administration personal trusts amount- 
ing to $78,233,000, an increase for the year 
of $21,300,000. Corporate trusts aggregate 
$217.000,000, an increase of $49,800,000. Net 


earnings of the trust department were $107,- 





OOO. During there 
the company 
A number of large estates wer: 
received by the department last year. 
President McCarter’s report 
earnings of the last year 
$1,463,179, the largest on record, with aggre- 
gate capital-and surplus of $10,003,000, Of- 
ficial examination showed that the securities 
owned by the company showed excess market 
over book value of $4,450,000. A total of 35 
per cent in dividends on capital was distrib- 
uted including extra dividends of 15 per cent 


the past 
wills executed 
as executor. 


year were 50 


known naming 


that 
were 


shows 
company 


at close of the year. Deposits increased to 
$74,423,730, and total assets to $85,482,000. 
Benjamin Joy, associated with Dillon, 


Read & 
board of 
York. 

The latest addition to New York’s banking 
institutions is the Central National Bank 
which recently opened its doors at Broadway 
and Fortieth street, with capital and surplus 
of $2,500,000. A. F. Maxwell is president. 

B. A. Tompkins, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, has 
been elected a director of the Trumbull Steel 
Corporation. 


the 
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GROWTH OF GUARANTEE TRUST AND 
SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY 

The first statement issued by the Guar- 
antee Trust and Safe Deposit Company of 
Philadelphia since the recent election of Mr. 
Herbert W. Goodall as president, shows sub- 
stantial gains. Under date of January 31, 
1926, the company reports resources of $14,- 
140,498, deposits $11,841,000; capital $1,000,- 
000; surplus $900,000 and undivided profits 
of $295,269. Trust funds aggregate $24,940,- 
816. Associated with President Goodall in 
the executive management are Jesse S. Shep- 
ard, vice-president and trust officer, and How- 


ard E. Young, treasurer and secretary 


HERBERT W. GOODALL 
Who was recently elected President of the Guarantee Trust 
und Safe Deposit Co. of Philadelphia, succeeding Samuel I 
Houston, resigned 


The York National Bank and the York 
Trust Company of York, Pa. are to be merged 
under the title of the York Bank-York Trust 
Company. 

A special meeting of the stockholders of 
the Republic Trust Company of Philadelphia 
will be held April 14, to vote on increase of 
capital from $500,000 to $1,000,000. 

Abraham Pyle, for 25 treasurer of 
the Hamilton Trust Company of Philadelphia 
has been elected president of the company. 

The Co. of 
New authority to 
new Kingsbridge 
and Post 


years 


Corn Exchange Safe Deposit 
York received 
branch offices at 66 
Bronx, and at 207th street 


has open 
Road, 


avenue, 
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Your BostonBank 


OTH in the character 

and variety of its 
services, this bank offers 
a number of advantages 
which appeal particularly 
to out-of-town clients. 


You will find 50 State 
Street a convenient and 
friendly place to call. 


AMERICAN 


TRUST COMPANY 
50 STATE STREET 


Boston, Mass. 


“Member of Federal Reserve System 


APARTMENT HOUSES FOR TRUST 
COMPANY EMPLOYEES 

Something new in the way of furthering 
the comfort of bank and trust company em- 
ployees has been introduced by the Commer- 
cial Bank and Trust Company of Miami, 
Kia. About fifty employees of that company 
are accommodated in two new apartment 
houses which have been constructed by the 
bank. Two more apartment houses for em- 
ployees are being constructed at Coral Gables, 

During the past year the Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company experienced a remark- 
able increase in deposits from $2,550,739 to 
$12,268,739. The company has developed 
and provides special facilities to banks and 
trust companies of other states whose clients 
may be domiciled in Florida or contemplat- 
ing transfer of their interests because of the 
freedom from multiple tax burdens. The com- 
pany has prepared a pamphlet which 
forth clearly the situation as to tax condi- 
tions in Florida and the facilities that are 
available to banks and trust companies that 
desire Florida 


sets 


connections. 


Charles W. Bryan, brother of the late Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, has been named chair- 
man of the board of the Florida 
Bank of Cocoanut Grove, Fla. 


Exchange 
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EXCHANGE TRUST COMPANY 
“Oklahoma’s Largest Trust Company” 


TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


Trust Department 
Savings Department 
Mortgage Loan Dept. 
Bond Department 
Rental Dept. 


Affiliated with 


Exchange National Bank Pa 
**Oklahoma’s Largest Bank" “a 


a <aUspP 


Bann ” ation 


Combined Resources Exceed $40,000,000 








BANKING AND PURCHASING POWER 

Mr. G. A. O'Reilly, vice-president of the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company al- 
ways brings original and view- 
points to the discussion of banking 
problems. In his recent address on “Bank- 
ing and Purchasing Power’ before the Bank- 
ers Forum of New York, he developed the 
point that the solution of many of the most 
serious banking problems is to be found en- 
tirely outside of the bank, in the field of 
eral business and advocated that bankers 
devote more time to the development of the 
outside-of-the-bank feature of their 
ment and services. 

“The banker must play with the 
man,” he “That is his job, 


suggestiv e 


current 


gren- 


equip- 


business 


said, and the 


precme <og  5e 
Management 
and investment 
as Gxeculor 
or Iruske:, 


> 
aoe MONTY pears ep 
ge 


Group or DE 


LUxE BooKLets ISSUED By OLD CoLony 
DESCRIBING VARIOUS TYPES OF TRUST 


business man 
that is an 
both must 
when they 
goes wrong. The banker not 
ed in all that is going 
looking one of the 


must play with the banker 
important part of his job. And 
keep at it constantly, not 


feel like it or 


merely 
when something 
interest- 
on in business is over 
important of bank- 
business man who 
barrier be- 
his bank is sacrificing al 
important 


keenly 


most 
ing safeguards, and the 
would build up any 
tween himself and 
extremely 


sort of a 
asset.” 
Howard C. Sheperd has been appointed an 
assistant vice-president of the National 
Bank of New York. Mr. Sheperd has been 
an assistant cashier in the Forty-second 
street branch of 


City 


bank. 


‘Keasons fo 
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Punting ys 
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\ or Wustee 
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Transferring Have you ever had to go through the wertine 


and bothers of getting securities transferred out 
of the name of a decedent or dependent? The 
7) ad 3 mere time and labor of LEARNING, in the case 
CCE ents of each separate security, from what states an 
Pit a Interitance Tax Waiver is required, whether a 
RY Court Order is necessary, and what other docu- 
ecurittes ments will be demanded by the Transfer Agent, 
is tremendous. Then follows the long process of 
applying to the proper officials on the proper 
forms for the various documents. The Stock 
Transfer Guide and Service greatly simplifies the 
whole matter. It shows quickly the documents 
required in the case of any given security; shows 
how to compute the Inheritance or Estate Tax, 
if any, and where and how to procure any re- 
quired waivers. Official organ of the New York 
Stock Transfer Association. Write for infor- 
mation. 


THE CORPORATION TRUST: COMPANY 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y 


PAUL L. HARDESTY ADVANCED 

Mr. Paul L. Hardesty, assistant cashier of 
the Union Trust Company of Chicago, has re- 
cently been advanced from the managership 
if the Advertising and Publicity Department 
to new work in the Commercial Banking De- 
partment, Mr. Herbert V. Prochnow, who 
for the past three years has been assistant 
manager, succeeds Mr. Hardesty as mana- 
zer. 

Mr. Hardesty is well known throughout 
local and national advertising circles. He 
is a director of the Financial Advertisers As- 
sociation and is chairman of the Financial 
Department of the Advertising Council of 
the Chicago Association of Commerce. He 
entered the employ of the Union Trust Com- 
pany five years ago, soon after his discharge 
as an officer of the Naval Reserve Corps in 
the World War. He has advanced through 
various positions in the bank, having been 
made a member of the official staff in 1923 
and elected assistant cashier in May 1925. 

sefore coming to the Union Trust Com- {____.__. 
pany, Mr. Prochnow was an assistant pro- Pau L. HARDESTY 
fessor of business administration with the Assistant Cashier, Union Trust Co., Chicago, who was 


University of Indiana. He is a graduate of recently advanced from pap 9 of po Advertising 
ee SS “es 3 and Publicity Department to new duties in the Commercial 
the University of Wisconsin. Banking Department 
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IMPORTANT MERGER IN RICHMOND, VA. 

Stockholders of the State & City Bank and 
Trust Company and of the Old Planters Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond, Virginia, 
approved plans for merger of the two insti- 
tutions. The will be known as 
the State-Planters Bank and Trust Company 
With deposits of about $40,000,000 and total 
$50,000,000. It 


have 


combination 


resources of 


the 


is expected to 
March Ist. 

The operation and management of the con- 
solidated institutions will be in charge of 
Julien H. Hill, president of the State & City 
Bank and Trust Thomas B. Me- 
Adams, executive vice-president of the State 
& City Bank and Trust Company, and W. 
Meade Addison, president of Planters Na- 
tional Bank. 


have merger completed on 


Company, 


The State & City Bank and Trust Company 


had its earliest beginning in 1871. Its de- 
posits, according to its last financial state- 
ment, amounted to $23,780,000, with total 
resources Of $28,509,000, It recently built 
and moved into a fourteen-story home at 
Ninth and Main streets, which will be the 
home of the State-Planters Bank & Trust 
Company. The State & City Bank & Trust 
Company has a capital of $1,350,000 and a 
surplus of an equal amount. In addition to 
its main banking house, it operates five 


branches. 


Organized in 1865, the Planters National 
Bank has deposits of $15,300,000, its recently 
published statement showed, and resources of 
$22,000,000. Its capital is $1,000,000 with 
a surplus of $1,800,000, It one 


branch. 


operates 


The merger will give Richmond one of the 
largest and strongest banks in the South 
with a far-reaching and vuried service cover- 
ing practically every phase of banking, trusts, 


investments, mortgage loans, custody and 
safe-deposit, collections, travel and foreign 


exchange. And it is expected to continue, on 
greater the work for which 
the two parties to the merger are so widely 
known—that of upbuilding 

the interest and resources of 


even a scale, 


and 
the 


developing 
South. 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK OF 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

One of the most prosperous and successful 
banks in Florida is the Atlantic National 
Bank of Jacksonville, which has capital and 
surplus of $2,500,000 with a margin of $159.,- 
981 undivided profits. 
091,793, 
000. 


Resources total $60,- 
with deposits amounting to $56,481,- 
Since organization the bank has paid 
cash dividends amounting to $1,407,000. 
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They Carry The 
Bank’s Endorsement 



























The public’s preference 
for checks on National Safe- 
ty Paper is due largely to 
the fact that this well- 


known form of check pro- 


tect has won the con- 
fidence of so many, many 
bar ks. \ confidence, by 
the way, which has endured 
tor 55 years. 

Ask your lithographer. 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 


EMPHASIZING TRUST FACTS 


A newspaper 


advertisement 


recently com 
posed by the advertising manager of the 
Minneapolis Trust Company brings out il 
luminating facts that cannot be too often 


emphasized. It 
successful 


relates the experience of 


business man who was apprised 
by tragic happenings to an acquaintance that 
his will was sadly out of date. 
of his will not only 
its provisions had 


fective, 


Examination 
that 


obsolete or 


disclosed many of 


become inef 
and that an undue responsibility 


would be imposed upon the friend who had 


been named executor. By calling upon the 
trust company this citizen not only had 
his will put in proper shape with the as 


sistance of legal advice, but he also realized 
the advantages of employing a corporate ex- 


ecutor and trustee 


Dr. C. H. Crennan has been appointed di 
rector of advertising for the Continental and 
Commercial National Bank, of Chicago, to 
D. Welton, who resigned recently 
to resume literary 

For the 36th 
has been elected 
Valley Trust C 


succeed A. 
work. 

successive time Fred Theis 
of the Wyoming 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


president 
mpany of 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY ELECTS THREE NEW 
VICE-PRESIDENTS AND ASSISTANT BOND OFFICER 


The board of directors of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of Louis at the 
innual general meeting held Wednesday, 
February 3d, elected three new vice-presi- 
dents and an assistant bond officer. 
executives are James A. Weaver, Dan W. 
Jones, and J. Gates Williams, and Edgar L. 
Roy is the new assistant bond officer. Each 
of the new vice-presidents was formerly an 
assistant secretary, though their duties have 
been of an executive nature for some time. 

Mr. Weaver 
bottom 


St. 


The new 


truly worked his way from 
rung of the ladder. The Missis 
sippi Valley has been virtually his only work 
shop. Before he reached 
St. 


the 


the age of 20, he 
Hannibal, Mo., and 
after attending the business college, entered 
the trust company as a junior clerk. His 
duties consisted of balancing pass books and 
assisting the As time pro- 
he advanced to positions of 
more importance, and assumed the responsi- 
bility of chief clerk. In 1918, 
he was made an assistant secre 
tary, and placed in charge 
of the operation of the banking 
dpartment. 


came to Louis from 


bookkeepers. 


gressed, 


Was 


His election to vice 
presidency was well earned, and 
Was enthusiastically received by 
everyone in the organization. 

Mr. Jones, who is a 
Breckinridge Jones, chairman of 
the board, has connected 
with the trust company since 
1914, when he entered as a jun 
ior clerk following graduation 
from Centre College. During the 
World War, Mr. Jones was an en 
sign in the U. S. Navy. Upon 
returning to the bank after the 
war, he worked in various de- 
partments, and was elected as- 
sistant secretary in 1920. 

J. Gates Williams is one of the 
best known and most liked of the 
young business men in St. Louis. 
He is a son of the late Eugene F. 
Williams, one of the founders of 
the Hamilton Brown Shoe Com- 
pany and a director of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Company. 
The new vice-president was 
named for one of his father’s 
most intimate business associates, 
the late John W. 
steel Mr. 


son of 


been 


». 


J.GATES WILLIAMS | 


Gates, 


magnate, Williams - 


Princeton 
and of the 


is a graduate of 
Class of 1918, 
Law School. During the war he 
an ensign in the navy. He entered the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company in 1922, 
and served in various departmerts. In 1925, 
he was elected assistant and 
active in the new depart- 


University, 
Harvard 
was 


secretary be- 


came business 
ment. 

Mr. the bond 
has held the position of sales manager of 
the bond department 
marked 
St. 


Roy, new assistant officer, 
for several years with 
He is a graduate of the 
School of Commerce 
Finance. In 1919, he entered the Mis- 
Valley Trust Company as a_ bond 
salesman. His promotion to the official staff 
of the trust company came as a recognition 
of exceptional Mr. Roy will 
tinue in charge of sales division of 
houd department, 


success. 
Louis University 
and 


sissippi 


service. 
the 


con- 
the 


. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST COMPANY 


Capital $1,000,000 


Surplus $5,000,000 





Trust Funds $220,739,240.78 


Henry G. BrRENGLE, President 


Frank M. Haropt, Vice-President 
T. Ettwoop Frame, Vice-Prest. 


Netson C. DENNEY, 
Vice-Prest. er Trust Officer 


J. CALtvin WALLACE, Treasurer 
Henry L. McCtoy, Secretary 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp T. SToTesBuRY Tuomas S, Gates J. Howeit. Cummincs 
Levi L. Rue A. G. RosENGARTEN Henry G. BRENGLE 
W. W. ATTEeRBURY Lepyarp HEcKscHER CuHartes Day 
Samuet M. Vauctain Benjamin Rusu Witiiam A. Law 
J. Franxiin McFappen Artuur H. Lea SamueL M, Curwen 
415 CHESTNUT STREET > BROAD AND CHESTNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 








CONSOLIDATED REPORT OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 

A comparative 
financial 


tabulation showing the 
position of all Pennsylvania trust 
companies, state banks, savings and private 
banks, exhibits combined 
December 31, 1925 aggregating $3,102,086,092, 
representing increase of $202,179,744 during 
the year 1925. Of this total the trust compa- 
nies hold  $2,206,461,479. Deposits total 
$2,369,540,519, an increase of $158,543,671. 
Total dividends paid amounted to $25,868,730. 
Number of depositors increased 223,861 to 
total of 5,018,375. Amount paid Christmas 
savings depositors was $25,976,156. 

Trust funds aggregate $2,737,627,151, of 
which all but $58,906,656 is credited to trust 
companies and state banks, with increase 
during the year of $238,339,992. Corporate 
trusts total $5,644,658,554 for trust companies 
and $29,748,000 for national banks. 


resources as of 


A will that breaks all previous records 
for length and verbosity has just been ad 
mitted to probate in England. It is that 
of Mrs. Frederica Evelyn Cook. The doc- 
ument contains 1,066 probate folios with to- 
tal of 95,940 words. 


THE COUNTRY’S LARGEST BANKS AND 
TRUST COMPANIES 

In a compilation of the one hundred larg 
est banks and trust companies in the United 
States, upon holdings, there 
appear forty-eight companies so that 
trust companies divide fairly even 
with national and state banks, These one 
hundred largest banks and trust companies 
hold approximately more than one-third ot 
the total banking power of the country with 
aggregate deposits of $15,993,820,119. Twenty 
nine of the premier institutions are located 
in New York, eleven in Chicago, nine in San 
Francisco, Philadelphia, six in 
Boston with number ranging downwards in 
other larger cities. Some important shifts 
in relative position of leading banks and 
trust companies took place last year. 


based deposit 
trust 


honors 


seven in 


Charles B. Mills, president of the Midland 
National Bank and Trust Company of Min- 
neapolis, has been elected president of the 
Minneapolis Clearing House Association. 

Brown Bros. & Company of New York, an 
nounce the establishment of a private wire 
connection with the Commerce-Guardian 
Trust Company and Savings Bank of Toledo, 
Ohio. 
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TAKING ACCOUNT OF THE POSSIBILI- 
TIES OF BUSINESS REACTION 


The Continental & Commercial Banks of 
Chicago each month a survey which 
shows the trend of business and which bears 
the imprint of unusual care in interpreting 
available business barometers, including price 
levels, money rates, stock quotations, bank- 
ing statistics, production, commodity ship- 
ments, foreign and domestic trade, etc. To 
those who have followed the conclusions set 
forth in this monthly publication the fact 
has been brought home that they have. been 
verified by actual devlopments to a remark- 
able extent. 

In the current issue of “The Trend of Busi 
the Continental and Commercial 
Banks set forth facts and figures in support 
of the statement that current out- 
look is for continued activity and optimism. 
Special attention is devoted, however, to re- 
citing the possibilities of business reaction ; 
not that they are imminent, but simply as an 
added note of sound caution to be observed, 
as follows: 

“Few observers see the likelihood of a re 
action, say, in the spring. 3ut their reason- 
ing is worth noting, if only to avoid being 
caught unaware. They hold that it is 
tirely possible to have a business setback 
without credit stringency or tight money. 
The reaction in ’23 is cited as a case in point, 
The building boom and real estate specula- 
tion, they say, are dangerous. The 1925 rec- 
ord for building, it is contended, can’t be 
repeated this year and in the event that 
building should recede or slump, there would 
be less employment, with the result that the 
purchasing power of those engaged in the 
building industry would be affected. Auto- 
mobile sales, they conclude, would feel the 
backwash. Iron and steel production would 
also be reduced. Moreover, it is urged that 
manufacturing output, generally, is too large. 
It will have to be checked to avoid inventory 
accumulation. Indeed, it is contended, by 
those who look for a reaction, that the time 
payment plan of selling commodities would 
result in frozen credits if employment were 
reduced. Goods now regarded as sold would 
really become inventory. The only doubt in the 
minds of doubters is whether the reaction will 
be slight or serious and when it will come.” 

“Fortunately, everybody doesn’t’ think 
alike. If doubt were universal, it would be 
a powerful influence in the direction of 
a business reaction. But we see no reason 
now for getting excited and certainly we do 
not wish to be classed among the alarmists. 
We merely feel that we might be remiss in 


issue 


Ness, 


business 


en- 
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ESTABLISHED 1879 


STATE BANK OF CHICAGO 


A Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System 
Corner La Salle and Washington Streets 


Capital . .. . . $2,500,000 
Surplus (Earned) . 5,000,000 


Interest Allowed on Deposits 


OFFICERS 


Leroy A. GopparRp ......Chairman of the Board 
HENRY A. HAUGAN. 

eR a eerie ee Vice-President 
C. EpwaRp CARLSON............. Vice-President 
QO SS ER er er Vice-President 
Asset. 5. LAMDETROM,. 6eccccc ce ctasascas Cashier 
SaMuEL E. KNIGHT. Secretary 
Wn. C. MILLER Trust Officer 
Joserpu F. NorTHEIsS............Assistant Cashier 
FRANK W. DELVES....... Assistant Cashier 
GaYLorp S. MorsE...........-Assistant Cashier 
EpWARD L. JARL...............Assistant Cashier 
PauL C. MELLANDER..........-Assistant Cashier 
Tuomas G. JOHNSON...........-Assistant Cashier 
HenrY A, BOESE..............Assistant Cashier 
Epwin C. CRAWFORD, Jr......Assistant Secretary 
BYRON E. BRONSTON.........«4 Assistant Secretary 


Your Business Invited 





our duty if we did not present the views 
of the doubters, even while business is in 
the midst of prosperity.” 


Trust Servic—E LENDS ITSELF TO GRAPHIC 
PUBLICITY 
Clippings from Spokane papers which describe a few of the 
estates under which the Union Trust Company of Spokane 


has served in a trust capacity, including executor, trustee 
and administrator 
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APPOINTED TREASURER OF DETROIT 
TRUST COMPANY 

To fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
Fred Wixson, the directors of the Detroit 
Trust Company have appointed William J. 
Thomas, Jr. as treasurer. Mr, Thomas has 
been in the employ of the company for ten 
years. He began as bookkeeper and was 
promoted to auditor in 1923. 





Wa. J. THoMas, Jr. 


Appointed Treasurer of the Detroit Tiust Company 


WACHOVIA BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 

President F. H. Fries reviewed the most 
prosperous year in the history of the Wa- 
chovia Bank and Trust Company of Winston- 
Salem, N. C. in presenting his annual report. 
Resources now aggregate $41,256,429, with de- 
posits of $36,951,602 ; capital $2,175,000; sur- 
plus $1,000,000 and undivided profits of $674,- 
546. Trust department assets amount to 
$33,038,000, with a total of 1,461 trusts under 
stetiaieabinn. Several changes were also 
announced following the annual meeting. J. 
M. Strong of Asheville has been elected a 
vice-president and member of the board. N. 
S. Calhoun of Raleigh was also elected a 
vice-president and director. Ruffner Camp- 
bell of Asheville was elected a member of the 
board of managers of the Asheville office. 
Other additions were made to the boards of 
managers at various offices. 
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OVER 285,000 DEPOSITORS 


| CAPITAL & SURPLUS $11,075,000 
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STATUS OF MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
OF LONDON 


Judging from the annual report of the Mid- 
land Bank, Ltd. of London, covering transac 
tions of the past year, the cruss currents in 
the economic and industrial situation in Eng- 
land have not deterred banking operations 
from yielding profitable results. The annual 
report of Chairman R. McKenna shows that, 
after all provisions for bad or doubtful 
debts, the net profits for the past year 
amounted to £2,522,469 which, together with 
balance of £801,467 brought forward last ac- 
count, provided a total of £3,323,936. This 
total after payment of dividends and _ pro- 
viding for bank premises redemption and 
officers’ pension fund, left balance of £813,166 
to be carried to next account. 

New shares of stock issued during the year 
added £688,494 to paid-up capital and like 
amount to reserve fund. 
is £12,665,384: 


Paid-up capital 

fund, £12,665,384; 
current deposit and other accounts £34s,- 
682,155; acceptances and engagements on ac- 
count of customers £35,747,790. Assets in- 
clude advances to customers and other ac- 
counts £196,747,548; coin, bank and currency 
notes and balances with the Bank of Eng- 
land £53,590,604; investments £534,791.276; 
bills discounted £41,888,022 ; liabilities for ac- 


reserve 


Op- 
erations of the affiliated Belfast Banking Co., 
Ltd.; the Clydesdale Bank, Ltd. and North 
of Scotland Bank, Ltd. likewise show grat- 
ifying results for the past year. The Mid- 
land Bank Executor & Trustee Company, 
Ltd., also an affiliation and which acts as 
executor, trustee and in other fiduciary capac- 
ities. shows total liabilities of £1.054,644. To 
provide additional fiduciary services, there 
were branches established during the vear in 
Liverpool, Manchester and Birmingham. 


MERCANTILE MANAGEMENT 


An unusually well conceived and executed 
booklet on trust service has been issued 
by the Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 
of Baltimore which has had a successful ex- 
perience in fiduciary management covering 
a period of 42 years. Emphasis is placed up- 
on the human elements that are preserved in 
the company’s management of estate and 
trust affairs. Special chapters are devoted 
to the advantages of making a will, the dis- 
advantages that result from not making a 
will and concise description of the character 
of service rendered as executor, trustee and 
in the creation of living and insurance trusts. 
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Credit Inquirtes 


—your own or those of your 


customers—will be accorded 
prompt attention when you for- 


ward them to this bank. 


Duta on 


supplied. 


focal securities gladly 


MIDLAND BANK 


WILLIAMSON BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Resources over 


ra -Putititeeiietss 


ILLUSTRATIONS THAT CARRY HUMAN APPEAL 


Trust companies are setting a high standard in the use of 
artistic illustrations in advertising trust service The 
above is reproduced from an advertisement recently put 
out by the Union Trust Company of Detroit, depicting the 
life insurance man as a “welcome visitor in every home,” 
and as an able ally in creating Life Insurance Trusts 





















































































































































































































































































































TRUST COMPANIES 


Established 1888 


MINNEAPOLIS TRUST COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus, $1,900,000 
Completely equipped, capably managed and alert to give 
prompt, efficient service to your Northwestern business. 


115 South Fifth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


JAMES H. PERKINS ELECTED DIRECTOR 
OF AETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 

An important addition to the board of di- 
rectors of the Aetna Insurance Company of 
Hartford, Conn. is the election of Mr. James 
H. Perkins, president of the Farmers Loan 
& Trust Company of New York. The action 
acquires additional interest from the fact that 
a considerable amount of the stock of the 
Farmers Loan & Trust Company is held in 
Hartford and vicinity. Other directors were 
reelected at the annual meeting. Officers 
were also reelected with two changes. Frank 
G. Bush, auditor of the company, was added 
to the list of assistant secretaries, and M. 
W. Morron, heretofore marine assistant sec- 
retary, was elected marine secretary. 

The present list of officers is as follows: 
President, Ralph B. Ives; chairman of the 
board of directors, William B. Clark; vice- 
president, Edgar J. Sloan; vice-president and 
secretary, Guy E. Beardsley; secretary, W. 
Ross McCain; treasurer, George L. Burn- 
ham; assistant secretaries, J. R. Stewart, W. 
C. Roach, 8S. W. Cornwell, P. W. D. Jones, 
J. M. Waller, F. G. Bush and M. W. Morron, 
marine secretary. 

President Ralph B. Ives, in his report at 
the 107th annual meeting of the Aetna In- 
surance Company, showed that assets have 
increased to $46,819,726, with net surplus 
of $11,399,182. During the year 1925 the 
net premiums written increased $2,005,419 
over the amount written in 1924. 


The Mid-City Trust Company has opened 
for business at Plainfield, New Jersey, with 
eapital of $300,000. Charles E. Loizeaux is 
president and Malcolm H. Scully is secretary 
and treasurer. 

Trust companies and banks of Buffalo, 
N. Y. report an average increase of 30 per 
cent in the volume of trust department busi- 


ness during 1925. 


Affiliated with the First National Bank in Minneapolis 


TRUST COMPANIES BIG FACTOR IN LIFE 

INSURANCE 
According to President M. E, O’Brien 
the Detroit Life Insurance Company, the out 
standing feature in life insurance develop 
ment in Michigan in the past two years, is 
the cooperative and beneficial assistance giv- 
en to underwriting trust companies of De 
troit. Total life insurance written in Michi 
gan during 1925 is estimated at between 
$550,000,000 and $600,000,000 as compared 
with actual underwriting of $479,000,000 in 
1924. Mr. O’Brien attributes much of th 
increase to the good fellowship and team 
work between trust company men and lite 
insurance underwriters. He comments es- 
pecially upon the campaign of education and 
development of life insurance trust business 
by the Union Trust Company and the Detroit 
Trust Company. An important factor in 
stimulating public interest in Detroit on the 
subject of life insurance is the giving of five 
scholarship prizes by the Union Trust Com 
pany to high school students bringing in the 
best thesis on “The Advantages of Life In 
surance.” 


TRUST OFFICER OF BOULEVARD 
BRIDGE BANK 


Charles F. Meyer was recently elected 
trust officer of the Boulevard Bridge Bank 
of Chicago. He has had an extended expe- 
rience in trust department work. Immedi- 
ately upon his discharge from the U, 8. Air 
Service, Mr. Meyer became associated with 
the Northern Trust Company of Chicago, 
with whom he served in different trust ca- 
pacities for six years. In August, 1924, he 
was elected vice-president and trust officer 
of the Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
of Evanston and remained with that institu- 
tion until recently elected trust officer of the 
soulevard Bridge Bank. 
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Central New Yorh’s 
Largest Commercial Bank 


CITIZENS: TAUST 


Capital and Su rplus over 
2 million 


COMPANY 


UTICA, N. Y. 


Resources over 
20 million 


TRUST COMPANIES AND BANKS APPOINTED AS TRANSFER 
AGENTS, REGISTRARS, TRUSTEES, ETC. 


Following are among the latest announce- 
ments of the appointment of trust companies 
and banks -of New York City as transfer 
agent, registrar, trustee under corporate in- 
dentures for issue of new securities and in 
other fiduciary capacities: 

The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
has been appointed transfer agent for the 
new 64% per cent preferred stock of the Com- 
mercial Credit Company; appointed New 
York transfer agent for the common and pre- 
ferred stocks of the Standard Equip- 
ment Corporation; Transfer agent of the 
stock of the Houston Gulf Gas Company; 
transfer agent for the stock of the Brill 
Corporation; transfer agent of the stock of 
Congress Cigar Company, Inc.; transfer 
agent for the second preferred stock of the 
Corona Typewriter Company, Inc.; transfer 
agent for the 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock of C. K. Eagle & Company, Inc.; regis- 
trar of the Class A common stock of C. K. 
Eagle & Company, Inec.; registrar of the 
stock of the Coldak Corporation. 

The Central Union Trust Company has 
been appointed trustee for $10,000,000 Fisk 
Rubber Company five year 5% per cent sink- 
ing fund gold notes, due Jan. 1, 1981; trustee 
for Hotel Properties, Inc., $1,350,000 6 per 
cent first mortgage building and leasehold 
gold bonds, due serially. — 

The Empire Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed trustee for Kolba Wrecking & Con- 
struction Company, first mortgage 6 per cent 
gold bonds; trustee for Dexter Portland Ce- 
ment Company first mortgage 6 per cent se- 
rial gold bonds; trustee for North American 
Discount Corporation collateral trust gold 
notes: dividend disbursing agent of the pre- 
ferred and common stock of Motor Products 
Corporation (1926) ; depositary for bond and 


Gas 


mortgage in the amount of $1,400,000 cover- 
ing premises Pierce and Seventh avenues, 
Long Island City, and the issuance of Pru- 
dence Company certificates of participation 
thereagainst. 

The Bankers Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent for the capital stock 
of the Calumet and Arizona Mining Com- 
pany, a Delaware corporation, and registrar 
of the preference and common stock of the 
Chandler-Cleveland Motors Corporation. 

The New York Trust Company has been 
appointed transfer agent in New York for 
Western United Gas and Electric Company 
6% per cent cumulative preferred stock. 

United States Mortgage & Trust Company 
has been appointed registrar of the common 
and preferred stock of the International 
Products Corporation. 

The Hanover National Bank has been ap- 
pointed registrar for the $6 dividend pre- 
ferred, the convertible preferred, and the 
common stock of the General Public Service 
Corporation. 

The Chase National has been ap- 
pointed trustee of $25,000,000 principal 
amount Barnsdall Corporation fifteen-year 6 
per cent sinking fund gold debentures, due 
Dee. 15, 1940; $2,850,000 principal United 
Clay Products Corporation first mortgage 
614 per cent sinking fund gold bonds, due 
Jan. 1, 1946; $1,000,000 principal amount 
United Clay Products Corporation ten-year 
7 per cent sinking fund gold debenture bonds, 
due Jan. 1, 19386; $14,472,000 principal 
amount Provence of Buenos Aires external 
7% per cent sinking fund gold bonds, due 
Nov. 1, 1947; registrar of 50,000 shares 7 
per cent cumulative preferred stock of C. K. 
Eagle & Company, Ine.; registrar of issues 
of the Crown Williamette Paper Company ; 


Bank 
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registrar authorized issues of stock of the 
Brill Corporation. 


Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Company has 
been appointed trustee of issue of $100,000 
par value first mortgage 6 per cent bonds 
of Shawmut Clay Manufacturing Company ; 
registrar of the capital stock of the Electric 
Refrigeration Corporation. 

The National Park Bank has been appoint- 
ed registrar of 35,000 shares of the common 
stock of Kruskal & Kruskal, Inc. 

Lawyers Trust Company has been appoint- 
ed registrar of 350,000 shades (without par 
value) of the capital stock of Congress Cigar 
Company, Inc. 

The Mechanics & Metals National Bank 
has been appointed registrar for 100,000 
Shares of preference stock (without par 
value) and 400,000 shares of common stock 
(without par value) of the White Sewing 
Machine Corporation; transfer agent in New 
York City for the preferred stock of the 
Nash Motors Company, which has been 
called for redemption and retirement on Feb. 
1, at $105 per share and accrued dividend. 

Chatham Phenix National Bank and Trust 
Company has been appointed transfer agent 
for 500,000 shares of Class A stock, and 500,- 
000 shares of Class B stock, without nominal 
or par value, of the Coldak Corporation ; 
transfer agent for 120,000 shares preferred 
stock, par value $100 each, and 280,700 shares 
of common stock without nominal or par 
value, of the International Products Cor- 
poration ; registrar of 6,000 shares, par value 
$100 each, of 8 per cent cumulative first pre- 
ferred stock of the Belamose Corporation ; 
trustee of an additional issue of $10,000,000 
Cities Service Company first refunding mort- 
gage 6 per cent gold debenture bonds due 
Jan. 1, 1966. 

The Chemical National Bank has been ap- 
pointed registrar for 500,000 shares of the 
common stock and 20,000 shares of the sec- 


THE UNION TRUST CO. 


CINCINNATI 
Capital $1,000,000 Member Federal Reserve System Surplus $3,500,000 


Thoroughly organized for every Trust Company Service. 
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ond preferred stock of German Credit and 
Investment Corporation; sinking fund trus 
tee in respect of the first preferred stock of 
Industrial Acceptance Corporation. 

The Anierican Exchange-Pacific National 
Bank has been appointed registrar in New 
York for the stock of the European Shares, 
Ine. 

The Bank of America has been appointed 
registrar of 6% per cent cumulative pre- 
ferred stock of the Western United Gas and 
Electric Corporation; registrar of voting 
trust certificates of the Class B of the West- 
ern Dairy Products Corporation. 


ANNUAL REPORT BY FEDERAL RESERVE 
BANK OF NEW YORK 

Operations of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York during the past year are reviewed 
in the annual report presented by Chairman 
and Federal Reserve Agent Pierre Jay. 
Earnings of the bank were sufficient (to 
pay the 6 per cent dividend on capital 
stock and to add $1,200,000 to surplus. To 
tal earnings were over a million dollars 
larger than in the preceding year. Daily 
averages of bills discounted amounted to 
$59,443,000; checks handled $216,947,000; 
telegraphic transfer of funds $92,819,000. 
The important changes as compared with a 
year ago show a decrease of 25 millions in 
eash reserve: increase of 152 millions in 
loans to member banks; decrease of 60 mil- 
lions in acceptances bought in open market; 
decrease of 113 millions in holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities and decrease of 37 mil- 
lions in reserve deposits of member banks. 


Gordon H. Balch has been elected vice- 
president of the Hanover National Bank of 
New York. He was formerly a vice-president 
of the American International Corporation. 
William J. Logan and Frank Woolley have 
been appointed assistant cashiers of the bank. 


TRUST 


New York City 


BUSINESS HORIZON AS VIEWED FROM 
WALL STREET 

Prospects favor a continuing high scale of 
business activity in the United States, Con- 
fidence in the immediate outlook finds sup- 
port in a healthy trade and financial condi- 
tion, and were it not that circumstances like 
the anthracite strike and the unsatisfactory 
price relation between agricultural products 
and manufactured goods have had a repres- 
sive effect on certain sections, there would be 
an enjoyment of good times and a spirit of 
optimism throughout the nation. 

Business in general is moving forward un- 
der a rapid momentum, and many qualities 
contribute to its cheerful aspect. The wide- 
spread employment of labor at high wages; 
the continuing demand for building construc- 
tion and for automobiles; the export move- 
ment; the strong banking situation; the help- 
ful attitude of the government to business 
whole; the facilities for retail credit: 
these and a variety of other forces are fa- 
miliarly mentioned in every discussion of the 
foundations of the present activity. The 
maintaining of this activity is the hope of 
every one who is reaping a benefit, either in 
the way of profits or steady employment, and 
as a favorable sign of the times it is worth 
pointing out that avoidance of speculative ex- 
cesses, save in a few outstanding instances, 
is contributing to fiulfill that hope. 

Looking ahead in the money market, there 
is no reason to anticipate any early difficul- 
ties in the business situation arising from 
credit stringency. Having thus far during 
the winter financed a large volume of busi- 
extensive operations in the security 
fields, and a foreign need for funds, the bank- 
ing reserves are still comfortable, and rates 
for funds have practically remained at the 
level of the past several months. (From cur- 
rent review by The Mechanics & Metals Na- 
tional Bank of New York.) 


as a 


hess, 
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EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY’S CAPITAL 
INCREASE 

When the latest increase in capital of the 
Equitable Trust Company of New York be- 
comes effective, that organization will have 
the largest capital of any trust company in 
the United States, amounting to $30,000,000. 
This increase is significant of the growth 
experienced by the Equitable. Ten years ago 
the capital was $3,000,000 and surplus $10,- 
465,000, with deposits amounting to $157,000,- 
000. In 1917 the capital was increased to 
$6,000,000; in 1920 to $12,000,000 and in 
1923 to $23,000,000 by a declaration of a 
331-3 per cent stock dividend. Surplus now 
stands at $12,852,000 and deposits aggregate 
$343,000,000. On May Ist work will com- 
mence on the new 36-story bank and office 
building on Broad street, opposite the Stock 
Exchange, of which the Equitable will occupy 


the lower eight floors. 


UNIFORM APPLICATION BLANK FOR 
TRANSFER AGENTS 

Representatives of the New York Stock 
Transfer Association are cooperating with 
the New York State Tax Department to 
evolve a uniform application blank upon 
which prospective transfer agents may make 
application to the tax authorities of the 
states which are committed to the reciprocal 
plan of abolishing multiple inheritance taxa- 
tion of intangibles belonging to the estates 
of non-resident decedents. Conferences have 
recently been held to bring about complete 
uniformity among the eleven states pledged 
to reciprocal exemptions and to have all 
such states issue waivers without requiring 
applicants to do business through transfer 
agents. In one state it has developed that 
a permit or consent was given the transfer 
agent for each separate company which he 
represented. The result was that in that 
particular state a transfer agent acting for 
ten companies had ten different transfer num- 
bers. 
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Sq) HE record of one typical 
dav on the New York 


Stock Exchange recent- 





ly showed transactions in the 
shares of 464 corporations. For 
142 of these companies the 
Guaranty Trust Company acts 


as Transter Agent or Registrar. 


This is substantial evidence of 
the position occupied by this 
Company 1 the feld of trust 
service. We act in every trust 
capacity—as transfer agent, reg- 
istrar, trustee, etc., for corpora- 
tions: and as executor, trustee 


under wills, etc., for individuals. 


Guaranty [rust Company 
of New York 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS 
LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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entrusted to our care. 





FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 
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INCORPORATED 1884 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000 


We offer our services in any or all of the capacities properly exercised by Trust Companies, 
and will give the most careful attention and the benefit of our long experience to all matters 





A. H. S. POST, President 











MERGER OF COAL & IRON BANK WITH 
FIDELITY INTERNATIONAL TRUST 
Plans for the merger of the Coal & Iron 
Bank, formerly the Coal & Iron National 
Bank, with the Fidelity-International Trust 
Company of New York, are progressing fa- 
vorably and it is expected that the consolida- 
tion will effective about March Ist. 
As a necessary preliminary the Coal & Iron 
National Bank converted into a state 
institution, retaining the title Coal & Iron 
Bank. At a recent meeting of the sharehold- 
of the Coal & Iron Bank the merger 
plans were approved and an increase in cap- 
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SAMUEL S. CONOVER 





Who will head the merger of the Fidelity-International 
Trust Company and the Coal & Iron National Bank of 
New York 





ital from $1,500,00 to $2,000,000 was author- 
ized, to equalize and facilitate exchange of 
stock. The new consisting of 5,000 
shares at $100 par value each, is offered for 
subscription to stockholders at $100 a share 
in the proportion of one-third of a share of 
new for each share of old stock held. 
Incident to the merger the Fidelity-Interna- 
tional Trust Company has declared a special 
dividend of $40 a share. 

The consolidated organization will be 
known as the Fidelity Trust Company and 
will have a capital, surplus and undivided 
profits of $7,000,000, and with resources ap- 
proximating $50,000,000, The main offices 
will be located in the Equitable Building on 
lower Broadway and in addition to the 
branches of the Fidelity-International, the 
main office of the Coal & Iron Bank will be 
continued as a branch. 


stock, 


stock 


OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT GUARANTY 
COMPANY 

At a recent meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Guaranty Company of New 
York, Messrs. R. E. Whittlesey, Alfred Shri- 
ver, B. Atterbury and J. F. Patterson, who 
have been assistant vice-presidents, were 
elected vice-presidents. All of these officers 
have been employed by the Guaranty Com- 
pany of New York since its formation by the 
Guaranty Trust Company in 1920 and previ- 
ous to that date for many years em- 
ployees or officers of the Guaranty Trust 
Company. 

In the European offices of the Guaranty 
Trust Company a number of official changes 
included the appointment of joint managers 
in the London and Paris offices. Daniel B. 


were 


Grant and Ernest G. Humphreys will jointly 
manage the offices in England, and Messrs. 
John A. Griswold and H. Michoud will serve 
in the same capacity for offices in 


France. 
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VOTING TRUST AGREEMENT EFFECTIVE 
AT BANK OF AMERICA 


Stockholders of the Bank of America of 
New York recently received a circular letter 
from the management advising that under 
the ten-year voting trust agreement, dated 
December 31, 1924, more than a majority of 
the capital stock of the bank has been ex 
changed for voting trust certificates. This 
exchange eliminates the conditions which 
have tempted certain outside groups to at- 
tempt to secure stock control of the Bank 
of America. The growth of the bank’s busi- 
ness has been exceptional and the voting 
trust agreement was decided upon to as- 
sure the continuance of the conservative 


and successful policies developed by the pres 


ent administration. The voting trust agree 
ment continues in force until 1934, when it 


must be absorbed unless there is a change in 
the laws of this governing stock 
porations and which provide that permission 
to create and maintain voting trust stock 
agreements not apply to banking cor 
porations, and existing trusts of that charac 
ter therefore expire upon their termination 


state cor- 


does 


and cannot be renewed. Voting trust stock 
agreements are in operation at a number of 
local banks and trust companies, including, 
besides the Bank of America, the Empire 
Trust Company, the Bank of the United 
States, the Central Mercantile Bank, Frank 
lin National Bank and the National Butchers 


& Drovers Bank. 


IRVING BANK-COLUMBIA TRUST COM- 
PANY ADVANCEMENTS 

A number of staff promoters have been an- 
nounced by the Irving Bank-Columbia Trust 
Company of New York. Claude YV. Allnutt 
has been promoted from assistant vice-pres- 
ident to vice-president; Alfred D. Berry, Ol- 
iver C. Wagstaff, J. Whitney Richmond, Carl 
A. Miller, Stanley T. Wratten, 
promoted from assistant 
sistant vice-presidents, 
been 


have been 
secretaries 
and John C. 


vice-president. 


to 
Orcutt 


as- 


has elected a 
Edward E. Vincent becomes assistant 


retary at the company’s Brooklyn office, 350 


Sec- 


Fulton street. Lawrence B. Carey of 1220 
75th street, has been made assistant secre- 
tary in the out-of-town office in the Wool- 
worth building. Frank E. Fischer, S714 


Colonial road, has been promoted to assistant 
secretary at the Columbia office. B. 
Holder is assistant Market 
and Fulton office. 


Charles 


secretary at the 
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Central Crust Company 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Capital, Surplus and Profits 
over $600,000 





OPERATIONS OF GUARANTY TRUST CO. 
AS TRANSFER AGENT AND REGISTRAR 


The huge volume of business conducted by 


the Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
in its capacities as transfer agent and reg 
istrar is evidenced by the fact that more thar 
two hundred million shares of stock were 


transferred or registered during 1925 by this 
company, representing the stock of more tha 


#00 leading corporations. The Guaranty als: 


published recently the largest list of num 
bers of called bonds which it has ever mad 
public, containing the numbers of more thal 
8,000 bonds of the Dominican Republic. 
Following are among the latest appoint 
ments announced by the Guaranty Trust 
Company: transfer agent for the S86 pr 
ferred stock, consisting of 130,000 shares, and 
common stock of 3,104,450 shares of no pat 


of 
poration ; 


value the Lehigh 
transfer agent for the $7 preferred 


stock of the Florida Power & Light Company 


Power Securities Cor 


no par value; transfer agent for the stock 
of the Western United Corporation, consist 
ing of 150,000 shares of 6% per cent cumu 
lative preferred stock, par value $100; trans 
fer agent for the Tennessee Products Cor 
poration, consisting of 20,000 shares pre 
ferred stock and 215,000 shares of common 
stock; transfer agent for the capital stock 
of the Carnegie Metals Company, consisting 
of 200,000 shares; transfer agent for the 
Belamose Corporation, consisting of 6,000 
shares, first preferred stock, par value $100, 
and 12,000 shares of Class A stock without 


par value; registrar for the stock of the In 
tercontinental Rubber Company, consisting 
of 603,824 shares; registrar of the Elk Horn 
Coal Corporation six-year first and refund 
ing mortgage sinking fund 6% per cent gold 
trustee under St. Fran- 


bonds: Louis-San 


cisco Railway Company Trust Agreement 
dated February 1, 1926, providing for an 


authorized issue of $5,000,000 par value two 


year 5 per cent secured gold notes. 
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DISPOSITION OF BROTHERHOOD STOCK 
IN EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY 

Considerable interest attaches to the recent 
sale of a large part of the stock of the Em- 
pire Trust Company of New York, purchased 
several years ago and owned by the Brother 
hood of Locomotive Engineers. 
at that time 
instance 


The purchase 
comment as the first 
labor union organization 
has obtained a large, if not controlling, stock 


caused 
where a 


interest in a large established trust company 
located in the Wall zone. While the 
imount of the stock held by the Brother- 
hood was of substantial proportions, the la- 
bor union interests have neither controlled 
nor attempted to control the policies of the 
Empire Trust Company, which have been 
idministered by President LeRoy W. Bald- 
win. The capital stock, or a controlling por 
tion of it, is subject to a voting trust agree- 
ment, the trustees consisting of T. 
Coleman du Pont, William B. Prenter, LeRoy 
W. Baldwin and Webb, 
named in place of the late Warren S 


street 


voting 


George T. who was 


Stone. 


OFFICIAL CHANGES AT INTERNA- 
TIONAL ACCEPTANCE BANK, INC. 
Several have made in the 
official staff of the International Acceptance 
Bank, Ine. of New York. Hugh Knowlton, 
formerly partner of Appleton, Butler & Rice, 
59 Wall street, vice-president ; 
Fletcher L. Gill, vice-president and treasu 
rer; John P. Collins, assistant vice-president ; 
and B. Hwoschinsky, assistant 
President F. Abbot Goodhue, in his annual 
called attention to the wide diversi- 
fication of credits granted by the bank last 
year covering shipments all over the world. 
Acceptances outstanding amounted to $46,- 
527,000 represented 409 drawers from 
25 different countries. The volume of dollar 
acceptances outstanding during the year av- 
eraged $10,000,000 in excess of the preceding 
vear. The sum of $750,000 was added to un- 


livided profits making the account $3,325,136. 


changes been 


was elected 


secretary. 


report, 


and 


The New York Trust Company and F. W. 
Scheibeler are named as executors and trus- 
tees in the will of the late John F. Baudomine, 
which hequeaths an estate valued at $400,000 
chiefly to the widow of the deceased. 

Ralph Jones, president of 
Chamber of Commerce and a director of the 
Manufacturers Trust Company, has offered 
to donate $1,000,000 conditional on the rais- 
ing of an additional $9,000,000 by the citizens 
of Brooklyn for the establishment of a pri- 
vately endowed college in that borongh. 


the Brooklyn 
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SAVORY MELON FOR GENERAL MOTORS 
EMPLOYEES 


The prosperity enjoyed by General Motors 
is reflected in an announcement by 
poration to 8,300 of 
a. disbursement of 
stock 

During each year, since the establishment 
of the Savings Fund in 1919, a new class has 
been formed, maturing in five years. In the 


the cor- 

its employees to whom 
$11,200,000 in and 
is being made. 


cash 
common 


course of the year employees make monthly 


or semi-monthly payments into the Savings 
Fund, not to cent of 
wages and the the year must not 
exceed $3500. each dollar put into the 
Savings Fund by employees the corporation 
puts fifty cents into an investment fund in 
the subsequent five years. The actual cash 
distribution to be made at this time to these 
8.300 employees in the 1920 class from the 
Fund is $2.043.405. In addition to 
this cash, there will be distributed from the 
Investment Fund 75,481 General 
Motors comon stock which market 
$9,157,720. 


exceed 10 
total 
For 


per their 


for 


Savings 


shares of 
has a 
value of 


OPERATIONS OF LAWYERS MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 

Real estates mortgage financing on accept- 

ed and conservative old contrasted 

with the bombastic new style which contains 


lines as 


the seeds of its own demise, is evidenced by 
the operations of the Lawyers 
Mortgage Company. This organization ad- 
heres to policies that first of all protect the 
investor in real estate mortgages and which 
allow every margin of 
to take care of future contingencies. 
of guaranteed mortgages. including 
the Mortgage Company 
during the last year, amounted to $75,618,959, 
the net gain on outstanding guaranteed mort- 
gages being $37,639,802. 
the company for 1925 
compared with $2,574.195 in 1924. After de- 
duction of expenses, etc., net profits for 1925 
were $2,003,588 as compared with $1,501,208 
in 1924. The Mortgage Company 
reports total assets of $15,911,000; capital of 
$9,000,000 ; surplus $5,000,000 and undivided 
profits of $498,827. Richard M. Hurd is pres- 
ident. 


suecessful 


possible protection 
Sales 
exten- 


sions, by Lawyers 


earnings of 


$3,282,708 as 


( rI'¢ SS 


were 


Lawyers 


Twenty thousand shares of new capital 
stock of the Lawyers Title & Guaranty Com- 
pany of New York have been subscribed for 
and the company now has capital and sur- 
plus of $20,000,000, and undivided profits of 


more than $2,200,000. 
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E, offer complete service to Banks, 


COMPANIES 








Our Service to Correspondents 


Trust Com- 


panies, Corporations or Indiv iduals hav ing busi- 


ness in the great Pittsburgh 


Commercial, 


investment or fiduciary 


district. 


clients will find 


at their disposal an unusually competent organization 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of co-operation and 


constructive service. 


Interest Paid on Deposits 


PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 






TRUST DEPARTMENT ACTIVITIES 

One of the most active trust departments 
conducted by national banks in New York 
City is that of the Seaboard National Bank. 
Its rapid growth is due to efficient personnel, 
constant improvement in service and also 
to the. effective methods of publicity employed 
by the Seaboard National in connection with 
its trust facilities. Individual trust business 
of very substantial volume has been devel- 
oped and appointments in corporate capaci- 
ties are also numerous. 

Among the latest appointments as transfer 


agent, registrar, disbursing agent, ete. an- 
nounced by the Seaboard National are the 
following: transfer agent of Class A and 
common stocks of American Electrice Cor- 


poration; transfer agent of the capital stock 
without par value of Electric 
Corporation; trustee under 
ing Central Crosstown 
May 1, 1940, of New York Railways Com- 
pany; registrar of the Convertible Partici- 
pating Class A stock and the Class B com- 
mon stock of the Brownie Corporation ; agent 
to disburse dividends payable in prior pref- 
erence stock on Knox Hat Company Class A 
participating stock; disbursing agent for div- 
idends on Class A common stock of Pennsyl- 
vania Gas & Electric Corporation. 


Refrigeration 
indenture secur- 
Purchase Bonds due 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, $4,700,000 





CONVENIENCE OF STOCK TRANSFER 
GUIDE 

Trust companies, banks and individuals, 
when named as executor of an estate, are of- 
ten confronted with the necessity of 
taining the statutes and tax requirements of 
various states, in order to transfer securities 
out of the decedent’s name into that of the 
executor. It is often to consult 
corporations in order to ascertain where 
transfer offices are located and many other 
difficulties are encountered, involving loss 
and delay in order to secure waiver. 

Experienced fiduciaries have learned the 
advantage of relying upon the official Stock 
Transfer Guide and Service, 
tained by the Corporation 
New York. The guide 
tion of the New York 
ciation and provides 
quirements and re 
association. 


ascer- 


essential 


which is main- 
Trust Company ot 
is the official publica- 
Stock Transfer Asso 
the uniform re- 
gulations adopted by that 


also 


Gayer G. Dominick of Dominick & Domi- 
nick has been elected a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the Bank of America of 
New York. 

Harry M. Bucklin 
vice-president of the 
Company of New York. 


has been appointed a 
Bank of Manhattan 





TRUST 


BROADCASTING BANK AND TRUST 
SERVICE 


Millions of “listeners in” are becoming ac- 
quainted with the numerous 
rived from trust company con- 
meuns of the radio. In New York 
talks by bank and trust company 
are demonstrating in a_ practical 

alue of this relatively new medium 

Among the New York bankers 

e recently been “on the air” in New 

are Arthur Loasby, president of the 

juitable Trust Company; Reeve Schley, 

resident of the National Bank, 

ce on “Corporate Trusts’; G. A. 

vice-president of the Irving 

Trust Company; William E. 
Johnston. 


advantages de- 
banking and 


heat 


Chase 


Bank- 
Knox 


THE CHATHAM PHENIX NATIONAL 
BANK & TRUST COMPANY 

mbined resources of the 

ix ational Bank and Trust 

New Yor now well in 

hundred millions of dollars. 


nent show 


Phe- 
Company ot 


Chatham 
are three 
The latest state 
ed total of S$308,848,000 with cash 
ind exchanges of $68,737,000; loans and dis- 
counts of $193,929,000; U. S. 
other 


ePXKCeESS of 


bonds $16,643,- 
$24,296,000. Deposits 
to $256,571.000 with capital of $13,- 
surplus and undivided profits of 


Ss] aye OO), 


O00 bonds 


and 
amount 


SOO.O00 - 


DIVIDENDS BY INTERNATIONAL SECURI- 
TIES TRUST 

umong American investment 
apply the approved principles de- 
veloped by the British type, the International 
Securities Trust of America has acquitted it- 
self with excellent results during the few 
years of its operations. Its resources amount 
$7,000,000 and it holds 650 invest- 
ments as a basis for its issues with invest- 
widely distributed and subjected to 
careful and constant analysis. A quarterly 
dividend was recently declared representing 
payment of $1.75 on 7 per cent preferred 
shares; $1.62%4 on the 6% per cent preferred 
$1.50 on the 6 per cent preferred 
shares and $0.95 on common shares. 


As the 


trusts to 


first 


tT over 


ments 


shares; 


James L. Walsh, recently elected assistant 
vice-president of the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York, has taken charge of the Chi- 
cago office of the company. 

The Employees Thrift Fund, established at 
the Bankers Trust Company of New York in 
1914, now has deposits of $163,000 to the 
credit of members. 


COMPANIES 
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RECORD YEAR FOR COMMERCIAL 
CREDIT CORPORATION 

The Commercial Credit Corporation of New 
York, which finances motor lien sales notes, 
open accounts, notes and acceptances receiv- 
able, experienced its 
successful year 
sheet shows 


most prosperous and 
during 1925. The balance 
combined assets of $27,760,865. 
Gross receivables purchased during the last 
year amounted to $59,612,141 with average 
cash employed amounting to $17,000,989. Net 
earnings for interest charges prior to Fed- 
eral taxes were $1,461,504; interest and dis- 
count $671,469 and net earnings on 
stockholders’ investment $696,748. Of $5,965,- 
148, open acceptances and 
installment lien obligations, only $41,054 were 
over 60 days past due. Of $16,639,974 motor 


lien retail time sales notes, only $33,938 were 


charges 


accounts, notes, 


over 60 days past due, according to original 
terms. Unused credit 
banks December 381, 1925, amounted to $940,- 
QOU in the United States and $2,672,500 in 
Canada for Canadian business. Proceeds of 
a new stock issue of $1,500,000 will be uti- 
lized to retire present Dank loans tor an 
equal amount, thereby making available ad- 
ditional open lines of that 
the United 

The financial statement among as- 
sets: and due from banks $4,759,000 ; 
open accounts, notes, acceptances and install- 
ment lien obligations $5,965,000; motor lien 
retail time sales notes $16,639,000. Capital 
stock is $4,500,000; surplus and undivided 
profits $1,866,754. The excellent position of 
the corporation is indicated by the fact that 
average daily cash 


lines with depository 


bank 


Scutes. 


amount in 


shows 
cash 


balance plus collections 
for less than four months was sufficient for 
the corporation to have paid off all notes 
outstanding, regardless of maturities thereof, 
The guiding head of the corporation is H. L. 
Wynegar, president, with A. E. 
chairman of the board. 


Dunean 


PROMOTIONS AT AMERICAN TRUST 
COMPANY 

The board of directors of the 
Trust Company of New York, at the recent 
annual meeting, elected E. C. Prior-Leahy, 
Raymond M. Frost and Arthur J. Lozier of 
the New York office. assistant secretaries. 
Mr. Leahy is in charge of accounting, Mr. 
Frost, of the credit department, and Mr. Lo- 
zier, of safekeeping. All the other 
were reelected. 


American 


officers 


E. Hayward Ferry, vice-president 
Hanover National Bank of New York, 
been added to the board of directors of the 
Colonial Bank. 


of the 
has 
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INCORPORATED 1864 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,200,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL ° © oa ° VICE-PREsS. JOHN W. BOSLEY - ° ASST. TREAS 
ANDREW P. SPAMER ° : - 20D VICE-PRES WILLIAM R. HUBNER - - a ASST SECRETARY 
4. HH. M. LEE - » = 3D VICE-PREsS. REGINALD S&S. OPIE - . : - ASST. SECRETARY 
JOSEPH B. KIRBY - ° > - 4TH VICE-PRES GEORGE PAUSCH . - ASST, SEC'Y & AUDITOR 
GEORGE B. GAMMIE ° ° TREASURER ALBERT P. STROBEL ad - REAL ESTATE OFrricer 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON - ° - SECRETARY ROLAND L. MILLER . a ° - ° CASHIER 
CLARENCE R) TUCKER - - - ASST. TREAS HARRY E. CHALLIS - ° - : ASST. CASHIER 
DIRECTORS 


H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 





MARINE TRUST COMPANY OF BUFFALO 

The Marine Trust Company of Buffalo, fol- 
lowing the recent merger with the Buffalo 
Trust Company, is engaging in an extensive 
publicity campaign in which is featured the 
facilities of the bigger organization to pro- 
vide adequate accommodation for industrial 
development and commercial expansion. With 
resources exceeding $200,000,000, the Marine 
Trust Company is in position to give renewed 
stimulus to business and industrial interests 
of Buffalo. The facilities of the company 
also comprehend the most approved service 
to out-of-town banks and trust companies re 
quiring Buffalo connections. 

Seymour H. Knox has been elected vice- 
president of the Marine Trust Company. Mr. 
Knox formerly was a director of both com 
panies and his father, the late 8S. H. Knox, 
was chairman of the board of the Marine 
Trust Company from 1913 to 1915. 


J. P. Williams, a director of the Marine 
Trust Company of Buffalo, has recently been 
elected president of the Buffalo Chamber of 
Commerce. 


The American Trust Company of New 
York will open a new branch office at 30 Bay 
street, St. George, Staten Island. A new 
building will be provided for the branch. 


The Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York announces the appointment of the fol- 
lowing officers, all of whom will be associ- 
ated with the company’s fiduciary depart- 
ments: Charles H, Platner, vice-president ; 
Henry A. Theis and Max Waessel, assistant 
vice-president; Frank H. Kuhn and Gordon 
Palmer, assistant secretaries; and Oliver R. 
Brooks, assistant trust officer. 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H. PERKINS 
JOHN W. MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 
MORRIS WHITRIDGE 








YORK VAULTS AND SAFES ENJOY 
PRESTIGE 

It is noteworthy in connection with the 
new bank vault and safety deposit depart- 
ment construction that has assumed unpre- 
cedented proportions, that the York safes 
and vaults enjoy high favor among banks 
and trust companies. Nearly all of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks and their branch offices 
in the country are equipped with York vaults 
and safes and many of the important new 
bank and trust company buildings completed 
during the past year have York installation. 
One of the reasons for the popularity of York 
equipment is the fact that the York Safe & 
Lock Company maintains probably the most 
efficient staff for developing the latest and 
most approved devices as well as protective 
material to meet latest requirements, 


Funds aggregating $50,000 will be made 
eventually available for philanthropie pur- 
poses by the terms of a trust agreement ex- 
ecuted between Rosetta F. Maisel, 342 Mad- 
ison avenue, and the American Trust Com- 
pany of New York as trustee for the New 
York Community Trust. 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the Title Guarantee & Trust Company of 
New York, the following were elected trus 
tees for three years: Philip A. Benson, Wal 
ter E. Frew, Robert Goelet, Rawdon W. Kel- 
logg, Clarence H. Kelsey, Alfred E. Marling, 
Albert G. Milbank, James Speyer, Willis D. 
Wood. 

Collin Armstrong, one of the leading ad- 
vertising authorities in the country and for- 
merly vice-president of Albert Frank & Co., 
and later head of the agency of Collin Arm- 
strong, Ine., died recently at Green Cover, 
Fla., in his 72d year. 





NEW MADISON OFFICE FOR EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


On or about May 1, 1926, the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York will open of- 
fices in the new sixteen-story building re- 
cently completed at 79 Madison avenue on 
the northeast corner of Twenty-eighth street. 
The Equitable will lease the entire Madison 
avenue frontage of the building together with 
the mezzanine and a part of the basement 
containing in all about 11,000 square feet. 
These new offices will include every facility 
for handling the banking business of this im- 
portant The office will be 
known as the company’s Twenty-eighth street 
oftice. Mr. George V. Drew. assistant vice- 
president and associated with the Equitable 
since 1903, will be in 


business section. 


charge of the office. 

The Equitable Trust Company of New 
York, organized in 1871, has in a half cen- 
tury’s growth built up one of the most com- 
plete and far reaching domestic and foreign 
banking 
trust 
seven 


services 
company, 
key 


American 
In addition to operating in 
cities of the country with four 
offices in New York, the company maintains 
three European branches, two in London and 
one in Paris, an office in Mexico City, and 
through its subsidiary, the Equitable Bast- 


offered by an 


ern Banking Corporation. is represented in 


HoME OF THE NEW TWENTY-EIGHTH 
OF NEW 


STREET BRANCH OF THE 
YorK aT 79 MADISON AVENUE AND GEORGE VY. 


two large central markets in the Far East, 


Shanghai and Hongkong. 
From the originally 
there has been a 


authorized $50,000, 
steady growth in capital 
construction to the present $23,000,000, which 
in turn is about to be increased te $30,000,- 
000. This recently voted $7,000,000 was need- 
ed to establish a proper capital ratio to ex- 
panding business and provide in part for the 
company’s new $14,000,000 building. Con- 
struction of this new building will be started 
about May 1, 1926 on the site of the Mills 
Building, Broad street and Exchange place, 
adjoining the building of J. P. Morgan & 
Company. 


Charles Cason, vice-president of the Chem- 
ical National Bank of New York has been 
elected president of the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
fraternity. 

“And I Lost That Money 
Carelessness” is the title of a leaflet issued 
by the Equitable Trust Company of New 
York which describes an actual example of 
how investors sustain through neglect 
or failure to take cognizance of bonds called 
for redemption. 


Through Pure 


loss 


¥ 


gree 


we AK se 


ee ree ene ES a 


EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 


DREW, ASSISTANT VICE-PRESIDENT, 


Wuo WILL BE MANAGER 
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: The Bank Deposits of a Non-Resident are not taxable 
Inheritance Tax under the Inheritance Tax Laws of New Jersey, and a 
Safe‘ Deposit Box rented in the name of a Non-resident is accessible to the 
Representatives of his Estate without notice to or consent of the State. 


THE 
New Jersey Title Guarantee & Trust Company 
JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits $2,500,000.00 


President, GEO T. SMITH Vice-Pres., DANIEL E. EVARTS Vice-Pres., WALTER P. GARDNER 





MANAGER OF NATIONAL MORTGAGE Prudential since 1908S, having worked in t 
CORPORATION Iiome Office in Newark, in St. Louis, Ci 
William R. Hewitt, an authority on coun cinnati, and more recently, passing on appli 
try-wide real estate lending conditions, has Cations for city loans presented to the Pru 
been appointed manager of the Nationa! dential from yarious cities throughout the 
Mortgage Corporation of New York, which country. 
is affiliated with the New York Title and The National Mortgage Corporation was 
Mortgage Company Mr. Hewitt for a num- organized by New York Title and Mortgag 
ber of year has been connected with the Company to buy from established lending 
Real Estate Loan Department of the Pru- organizations, first mortgages secured 
dential Insurance Company of America, do- carefully selected revenue-producing proper 
ing organization work and investigating ties and homes in approved cities of the 
mortgage conditions throughout the United United States, and to reissue such mortgages 
States. Mr. Hewitt is a native of New Jer- in the form of guaranteed National First 
sey, a college man, and has been with the Mortgage Certificates. 


HAWAIIAN TRUST COMPANY, LIMITED 


Trust companies in Hawaii report notable 
expansion of business and activities during 
the past year. The oldest and largest trust 
company is the Hawaiian Trust Company, 
ltd. of Honolulu, which has real and _ per- 
sonal property under its control and ad 
ministration having approximate value ot 
$40,000,000, The trust companies of Hawaii 
are not allowed to transact commercial bank- 
ing business and have therefore concentrated 
on fiduciary and investment functions. 

The general statement of resources and 
liabilities as of December 31, 1925, shows 
total resources of $3,300,099, including se- 
cured loans and clients’ debit balances of 
$2,255,167; cash on hand and in banks of 
$670,230. Capital is $1,250,000; surplus $750,- 
000; special reserve $50,000 and undivided 
profits 127,103. The officers are: E. D. Ten- 
ney, chairman of the board and president ; 
J. R. Galt, senior vice-president and manag- 
er; Robbins B. Anderson, vice-president; C. 
H. Atherton, vice-president; C. H. Cooke, 
vice-president; A. 8. Davis, vice-president ; 

Wx. R. Hewirr F. W. Jamieson, vice-president; U. J. Rain- 
Who heads new National Mortgage Corporation alter, treasurer, and A. C. Young, secretary. 
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THE 


Hanover National Bank 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1851 
CAPITAL - - - - : $5,000,000 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS - - - $25,000,000 


WILLIAM WOODWARD, President 
E. HAYWARD FERRY, Vice-President 


HENRY P. TURNBULL, Vice-President GEORGE E. LEWIS, Ass’t Cashier 
SAMUEL WOOLVERTON, Vice-President FREDERICK A. THOMAS, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Vice-President WALTER G. NELSON, Ass’t Cashier 
JOSEPH S. LOVERING, Vice-President CHARLES B. CAMPBELL, Ass’t Cashier 
JAMES P. GARDNER, Vice-President WILLIAM B. SMITH, Ass’t Cashier 
GORDON H. BALCH, Vice-President WILLIAM H. ALLEN, Ass’t Cashier 
WILLIAM E. CABLE, Jr., Cashier WILLIAM J. LOGAN, Ass’t Cashier 

J. NIEMANN, Ass’t Cashier FRANK WOOLLEY, Ass’t Cashier 

ELTON E. OGG, Trust Manager 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


WILLIAM H. SUYDAM, Vice-President and Manager 
ROBERT NEILLEY, Ass’t Manager FREDERIC A. BUCK, Ass’t Manager 




















CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, 

Capital Dec. 31, 1925 Dee. 31, 1925 Par Bid Asked 
Bankers Trust Co : $20,000,000 $30,963,154 $405,601,685 100 630 640 
Bank of N. Y. & Tr. Co 4,000,000 12,658,037 137,910,546 100 630 650 
Brooklyn Trust Co........ 1,500,000 4,313,231 100 S70 S90 
Brotherhood L. E. Co-Operative Tr. Co. 700,000 260,000 6,062,600 100 : 
Central Union Trust Co.... 12,500,000 28,107,535 309,090,920 100 S75 890 
Coporation Trust Co.. 7 500,000 159,300 3,800 100 ee 
Empire Trust Co......... 1,000,000 3,812,979 80,747,975 100 390 100 
Equitable Trust Co.... 23,000,000 13,356,789 118,881,257 100 290 295 
Farmers’ Loan and Trust 10,000,000 18,785,183 155,663,090 100 550 560 
Fidelity-International. . 2,000,000 2,098,167 23,724,206 100 =310 330 
i Bh. eee : 1,000,000 1,233,623 15,337,123 100 350 
Guaranty Trust Co 25,000,000 21,884 933 547,357,752 100 380 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Co 17,500,000 13,538,556 356,026,068 100 332 
Kings County Trust Co , 500,000 4,794,290 35,334,185 100 2000 
Lawyers’ Trust...... wee 3,000,000 3,204,000 20,121,200 100 
Manufacturers Trust Co Mat 10,000,000 13,034,104 209,172,421 100 520 
Midwood Trust Company 700 000 356,554 8,599,115 100 335 
New York Trust Co...... 10,000,000 19,898,418 247,988,985 100 550 
People’s Trust Co... gee 2,000,000 5,061,039 67,039,105 100 780 
Title Guarantee & Trust 10,000,000 16,370,416 19,475,996 100 675 
U.S. Mortage & Trust 3,000,000 73,525,389 100 100 420 
United States Trust Co 2,000,000 18,800,134 56,594,707 100 1860 1900 











“The vast superiority 
of the Duo-Art over 
all similar instru- 

ments is now deti- 
nitely established.” 
—Harold BAUER 





**T consider the Duo- 
Art the most notable 
invention in the an- 
nals of music.”’ 


—Percy GRAINGER 
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“The Duo-Art is without 
question greatly superior 
to any other instrument 
of its kind °’ 

—I. J. PADEREWSKI 


T hese Great Artists 


may be heard at any 


time on the 


DUO-ART 


Reproducing Piano 


ADEREWSKI to play Chopin, 
Hofmann to thrill you with 
Liszt, Bauer to interpret Schu- 
mann 
pianists are recording the finest 
of their repertoires exclusively 
for the Duo-Art. Through this 
wonderful instrument their 
playing is flawlessly, match- 


lessly reproduced for vou. 


The 


AEOLIAN COMPANY 
Aeolian Hall, New York 





**The Duo-Art is destined to fill a 
high mission in the musical life of 
the future.”’ 
—Ossip GABRILOWITSCH 


-the greatest living 





**The Duo-Art is su- 
preme in presenting a 
true likeness of the 
pianist’s playing.” 


—Josef HOFMANN 





*‘The Duo-Art is a 
superb contribution 
to the art of music.”’ 


—Alfred CORTOT 
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Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 


POLITICAL VERSUS PRACTICAL BANK- 
ING CODE REVISION 

Ktepeated but unavailing legislative efforts 
have been made for a period of nearly ten 
years past to modernize and eliminate ob- 
provisions in the banking and trust 
company code of the commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania. The fact that there has been too 
much politics and too little heed for prac- 
tical banking judgment in such ill-starred 
attempts to provide Pennsylvania with an 
up-to-date banking code, was again empha- 
sized at recent hearings in Harrisburg. Im- 
partial observers, who-attended these hear- 
ings, could not fail to gather the impression 
that the latest move to revive the so-called 
revised banking code was chiefly inspired by 
political motives. 


solete 


Banking and trust company interests are 
agreed that there appears no obvious reason 
which justified Governor Pinchot to 


sweeping bank 


include 
revision in his agenda 
for the present emergency session of the leg- 
islature. There is no other state in the 
Union where banks and trust companies have 
conducted with greater conservatism 
efficiency than in Pennsylvania, The 
failure last vear of the Carnegie Trust Com- 
pany and of two other institutions affected by 
the operations of John A, Bell, but served by 
way of contrast to emphasize Pennsylvania’s 
immunity from banking fatalities. It 
made clear at the recent Harrisburg hearing 
that the conditions responsible for the Bell 
legislation 


code 


been 
and 


was 


failures could be remedied by 
providing for increased number of 


and 


bank ex- 
nminers better pay. 

For a period of nearly ten years the bank- 
ing and trust interests of Penn 
sylvania have been kept on tenter-hooks be- 
agitation 
code 
few 
was 


company 


needless 
The ex- 
shown 


constant and 


iostility over 


cause of 
bank revision, 
perience of the past 
mistake 
egislature provided for a 


has 
made when the 
codification 


years 


that a grave 





com- 
mission composed mostly of lawyers and _ pol- 
who introduced 
extraneous 


needless restrictions 
that 
and trust 
disadvantage in 
national banks. 


iticiaus 


and proposals would have 


placed state banks companies at 


with 
This fact becomes more pal- 


a serious competing 
pable when considered in connection with pro- 
posed legislation in Congress to liberalize the 
functions and powers of national banks. In 
other words, the banking interests in Penn- 


sylvania have been confronted with a_situ- 


COMPANIES 


HE Directors of the Franklin 

National Bank and the Di- 
rectors of the Fourth Street Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia have 
approved a plan for the con- 
solidation of the two institutions. 
After it is effected, the consoli- 
dated institution, which will be 
known as the FRANKLIN FourTH 
Street NaTIonAL Bank, will 
have capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits of over $24,000,000. 
Mr. J. R. McAllister, President 
of the Franklin National Bank, 
will head the bank as Chairman 
of the Board of Directors and 
Mr. E. F. Shanbacker, President 
of the Fourth Street National 
Bank, will be President. The 


Board of Directors will include 


membership of both 


the full 
Boards. 


them 
powers 


ation that has threatened with arbi- 
trary curtailment of and harsh re- 
straints while national banks were constantly 
enlarging their scope of operations under the 
liberal provisions of the Federal Reserve Act. 
that oa 
muddle in 
appointment of a 
membership 


It is generally agreed 
tion of the 
state would be the 


commission with its 


proper solu- 
this 
new 


banking code 
composed 
of practical bankers and trust Company men 
who could be relied upon to submit a_ bill 
that would serve public as institu- 
tional have trust com- 
panies asquitted themselves with such fidel- 
ity in administering estates and trusts as in 
Pennsylvania and yet it is proposed under 
revision bill before the 
lutive committees, to impose restrictions and 


well as 


interests. Nowhere, 


the code now legis- 
hardships that would seriously cripple trust 
company management. 
that so important a question as the revision 
of the banking and trust company code can- 
not be fairly undertaken emer- 


gency session of the 


Morevover, it is plain 


during an 
legislature and 
instead for careful deliberation and prelim- 
inary work by a 
experienced banking and trust compahy au- 
thorities. 


calls 


commission made up of 
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MERGER PROSPECTS IN PHILADELPHIA 





The recent announcement of the merger of 
the Franklin National and the Fourth Street 
National banks in Philadelphia has stimu- 
lated discussion as to the possibility of fur- 
ther consolidations among banks and trust 
companies, The significant comment was 
made by Mr. John H. Mason, chairman of 
the Bank of North America and Trust Com- 
pany, at the last annual meeting of stock- 
holders, that the trend is for consolidation 
of trust companies with national banks in or- 
der to create larger units and provide for 
ample banking accommodation to finance the 
growing commercial and banking activities 
of this city. 

In proportion to number of banks and trust 
companies combined resources and taking ac- 
count alse of population, there can be no 
doubt that Philadelphia is far more gener- 
ously supplied with banking and trust com- 
pany units than other large cities of the 
country. Embraced within the Philadelphia 
corporate limits there are not less than 100 
trust companies, state banks and mutual sav- 
ings institutions, besides 31 national banks, 
making a total of 181 with combined deposits 
of $1,800,000,000. 

Comparison with other large cities is in- 
teresting. New York City, for example, has 
77 national banks, state banks and trust com- 
panies, not counting savings banks, which 
have combined deposits of $8,200,000,000, In 
other words, New York has 54 less banking 
institutions than Philadelphia and which 
conduct four and a half times as much bank- 
ing business as Philadelphia banks and trust 
companies. Compared with 84 trust compa- 
nies operating in Philadelphia there are only 
23 in New York, 14 in Boston and 20 in Chi- 
cago, 

The prime need in Philadelphia is not so 
much the consolidation of larger banks and 
trust companies as the merger of some of 
the smaller institutions. This is particularly 
true in view of the extension of branch bank- 
ing facilities by the larger banks and trust 
companies, The existence of so many bank- 
ing and trust company units naturally cre- 
ates intensive competition of an unwholesome 
kind, especially among more recently organ- 
ized enterprises that have to struggle for ex- 
istence. More urgent as the need is for 
consolidations among the smaller banks and 
trust companies, it is not improbable, how- 
ever, that the year may bring further mer- 
gers among the larger institutions. 


A new trust company is being organized 
in Philadelphia to be known as the William 
Penn Title & Trust Company. 
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ENHANCED MARKET VALUES 

A recent tabulation of the market value 
of the stocks of Philadelphia national banks, 
state banks and trust companies, revealed 
that there was an appreciation of more than 
$75,000,000 during the past year. This is the 
largest increase in market value of Phila- 
delphia bank and trust company stocks ever 
shown in one year. The tabulation further 
showed that the total market value of Phil- 
adelphia bank and trust company stocks ag- 
gregates over $425,000,000 of which two- 
thirds is represented by trust companies and 
state banks and one-third by national banks. 
Among the trust company stocks which 
showed the largest advances were the shares 
of the Girard Trust Company, the Bank of 
North America and Trust Company, the 
Pennsylvania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, the Land Title 
& Trust Company, Fidelity Trust Company, 
Commonwealth Trust Company, Philadelphia 
Trust Company, Franklin Trust Company, 
West End Trust Company, Guarantee Trust, 
Provident Trust and Peoples Trust Company. 





MERGER OF THE FRANKLIN NATIONAL AND FOURTH STREET 


NATIONAL BANKS 


Further developments in connection with 
the announcement of plans for the merger 
of the Franklin National Bank and the 
Fourth Street National continue to afford the 
absorbing topic of interest in Philadelphia 
banking circles. This operation not only rep- 
resents the largest banking consolidation ever 
undertaken in this city, but results in 
the creation of the largest banking unit in 
the State of Pennsylvania. It may well im- 
ply the beginning of a new chapter of bank- 
ing and trust company consolidations in 
Philadelphia, responding to the demand for 
larger volume of banking accom- 
modation than available through 
operation of 
smaller units. 

The boards of directors of 
both have formally ap- 
proved the merger plans and with 
the authorization from 
holders and the increase as well 
as exchange of capital stock, the 
consolidated Franklin-Fourth Nua- 
tional Bank is expected to reach 
the culminating 
April 1st. J. Rutherford McAl- 
lister, now president of the 
Franklin National, will become 
chairman of the board of direc 
tors and F. F. Shanbacker, presi- 
dent of the Fourth Street Na- 
tional, will become president. The 
capital of the Franklin-Fourth 
Street National Bank will be 
$6,000,000 with combined capital, 
surplus and undivided profits in 
$24,000,000. On the 
basis of the last official financial 
statements the combined depos- 
its will be approximately $137,- 
577,000 and of $163,- 
000,000, 


also 


Coane _- 


the numerous or 


banks 


stock- 


stage about 


excess of 


resources 


To equalize exchange of stock 
the capital of the Franklin Na- 
tional will be increased from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000. Upon 
completion of increase of capital 
the stock of the two banks will 
be exchanged share for share for 
stock of the consolidated 
The main office will in the 
present home of the Franklin 
National on Chestnut street, west 
of Broad. The quarters of the 


bank. 
be 


CONSOLIDATED FRANKLIN-FOURTH 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Fourth Street National Bank on Fourth 
above Walnut, will be maintained as a branch. 
It is also expected that with the completion 
of the new- Pennsylvania Railroad Building 
at 52d and Lancaster avenue, a W. Philadel- 
phia office will be opened in the new building. 


ST., 


Not only from the standpoint of capitaliza- 
tion and total of 
the important interests represented in the 
membership of the Boards of Directors of the 
combining institutions, will the Franklin- 
Fourth Street National Bank assume 
tige the largest and strongest national 


resources, but also because 


pres- 


as 


PRESENT HOME OF THE FRANKLIN NATIONAL BANK OF 
PHILADELPHIA WHICH WILL BE THE MAIN OFFICE OF THE 


STREET NATIONAL BaNK 





| 
iE 
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THE COLONIAL 
TRUST COMPANY 


— PITTSBURGH, PA. = 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,873,445 
Total Resources - - $26,678,483 
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bank in the state of Pennsylvania. The 
merger plans call for a Board of Directors 
enlisting the membership of both banks. The 
personnel of the directorate will include the 
presidents of the Pennsylvania and Reading 
railroad systems, a vice-president of the Bal- 
timore & Ohio, the presidents or vice-presi- 
dents of six large trust companies, and offi 
cers of some of the largest industrial, finan 
cial and business organizations in Philadel 
phia. 

An interesting sidelight is the fact that 
the two directing heads of the consolidated 
bank started from humble positions, Mr. 
McAllister began his banking career as a 
runner for the First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia and Mr. Shanbacker started as a 
stenographer for the president of the bank 
of which he is now president. The Frank- 
lin National Bank began operations in 1900 
and brings into the merger resources of near- 
ly $*4,000,000. The Fourth Street National 
Bank was organized in 1886 and according 
to its latest statement has resources of $73.- 
105,000. Provision will be made for keeping 
intact the executive as well as clerical forces 
of beth banks. 


ELECTED DIRECTOR OF THE PENN- 
SYLVANIA COMPANY 

At a recent meeting of the stockholders of 
the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities, the follow- 
ing were added to the board: Agnew TT. 
Dice. Clarence H. Geist, John H. Packard, 3d, 
Dr. Walter A. Rigg, and John E. Zimmer- 
man. The other directors were reelected. 

The official statement of the Pennsylvania 
Company as of Sept. 28, 1925, shows trust 
funds of $346.004,000 and corporate trusts 
aggregating over $916,000,000, Resources 
amounted on that date to $78,591,000) with 
capital of $4,000,000; surplus $14.540,000 and 
undivided profits of $2,914,000, 


Maritime Provinces 
of Canada and Newfoundland 


This company, with branches in Newfound- 
land and the Provinces of Prince Edward 
Island, New Brunswick, Quebec and Nova 
Scotia, is authorized by law and has the fa- 
cilities to act in any fiduciary capacity. 

We invite correspondence. 


Resources over $35,000,000.00 
The EASTERN TRUST COMPANY 


Head Office: HALIFAX, CANADA 
Montreal, P. Q. 
St. John’s, Nfid. 


St. John, N.B. 
Charlottetown, P. E. I. 








GIRARD TRUST COMPANY CAPITAL 
INCREASE 

Preliminary to an increase in the capital 
of the Girard Trust Company of Philadelphia 
from $2,500,000 to $3,000,000, the board of 
directors recently declared an extra dividend 
of $20 a share, payable March, to stockhold- 
ers of record February 10. The board also 
authorized the transfer of $1.500,000 from 
undivided profits to surplus, making the lat- 
ter fund $9,000,000, The new stock of $500, 
000 is allotted to stockholders at $100 a 
share in the ratio of one share to each five 
shares already held. 

The increase in capital and surplus is aptly 
timed to signalize the ninetieth anniversary 
since the incorporation of the Girard Trust 
Company on March 17, 1886 as the Girard 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Company. 
The original capital was $300,000. The latest 
financial statement shows besides capital of 
$2,500,000 and surplus of $7,500,000 the sum 
of $4.271.000 in undivided profits, prior to 
the transfer of $1,500,000 to surplus account. 
Resources amount to $75,802,000 with depos- 
its of S60.785,000 Trust funds total $415,- 
000.000 with corporate trusts valued in ex- 
tess of S$2.000,000,000 


EIGHT MILLION SURPLUS FOR GIRARD 
NATIONAL 

The board of directors of the Girard Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia recently author 
ized the transfer of $2,000,000 from = undi 
vided profits to surplus account, making the 
latter total SS.000,000 This transfer was 
authorized in view of ‘excellent earnings 
during the past year with resources aggreguat 


ing SS7.474.000 and deposits S873.717.000. 
ig itt 


The Bank of North America and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia reports net earn 
ings for the past year of $1,077,095 of which 
$750,000 was paid in dividends. 


| 
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HOW FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY 
STIMULATES BRANCH ACTIVITIES 


C. Addison Harris, Jr., president of the 
Franklin Trust Company of Philadelphia, 
not only has the knack of inspiring his as- 
sociates and employees with loyalty, but also 
with zeal in the accumulation of new busi- 
netss. One of the plans inaugurated by Pres- 
ident Harris is the granting of a prize to 
the branch manager who is able to roll up 
the largest totals the branch offices 
operated by that company. The rules pro- 
vide that a trophy in the form of a loving cup 
can be won permanently only by the branch 
office manager who wins the contest twice. 

At a recent meeting of the board of diree- 
tors of the Franklin Company they elected 
treasurers, Paul A. Dorn, man- 
ager of the Frankford office and R. W. Mer- 
cer, manager of the Germantown office. 


among 


as assistant 


Wurzel has been elected chair- 
man of the board of the Peoples Bank and 
Trust Company of Philadelphia. 

Joseph B. McCall, who retired in 1924 as 
president of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
and who was a director on numerous 
including the Provident Trust 
pany and the First National Bank, died re- 
cently at Atlantic City. 


Maurice L. 


pany 


boards, Com- 
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PHILADELPHIA COMPANY FOR GUAR- 
ANTEEING MORTGAGES 


At a recent meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Philadelphia Company for 
Guaranteeing Mortgages, J. C. Neff, vice-pres- 
ident and director of the Fidelity Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, and Samuel C. Edwards, 
vice-president of the Philadelphia for Guar- 
anteeing Mortgages, were elected directors. 

The annual report of the Philadelphia 
Company for Guaranteeing Mortgages during 
the twelve months of 1925 guarantees cov- 
ering $30,913,448 mortgages were issued and 
after deducting cancellations, the net amount 
of guarantees outstanding at the 
the year $86,824,252. The gross re- 
ceipts were Net earnings were 
$496,198. 


close of 
were 
ST779.469. 


At a 
rectors of 


recent meeting of the board of di- 
the Central Trust and Savings 
Company of Philadelphia, an extra dividend 
of 1 per cent declared in addition to 
the regular quarterly dividend of 3 per cent. 

The Cambridge Trust Company of Chester, 
Pa., reports resources of $7,458,000; deposits 
$6,033,000 ; capital $500,000; surplus and un- 
divided profits $754,828; trust funds $4,562,- 
000 and trusts of $1,896,100. 


was 


corporate 


Cc. AppIson Harris, Jr., PRESIDENT OF THE FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY PRESENTS SILVER 
Lovine Cup to R. W. Mercer. MANAGER OF THEIR GERMANTOWN OFFICE, WHO WERE 


Victors IN A RECENT BRANCH OFFICE 


CONTEST 


IN Wuicu Over $700,000 IN NEW 


BuSINEsSS WAS OBTAINED 
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CONDITION OF 


Capital 


Aldine Trust Co . $1,000,000 


American Bank & Trust Co 500,000 
Bank of North America & Trust Co 5,000,000 
Central Trust & Savings 750,000 
Colonial Trust Co... oe 1,000,000 
Commonwealth Title Ins 1,500,000 
Continental Equitable. 1,000,000 
Federal Trust Co 200,000 
Fidelity Trust Co 5,200,000 
Frankford Trust Co. 250,000 


Franklin Trust Co.. 


1,500,000 
Germantown Trust 


1,000,000 


Girard Trust Co ew 2,500,000 
Guarantee Trust & Safe Deposit 1,000,000 
Industrial Trust 500,000 
Integrity Trust 750,000 
Kensington Trust 500,000 
Land Title & Trust Co 3,000,000 
Market St. Title & Trust 500,000 
Mutual Trust Co : 1,000,000 
Ninth Bank & Trust 750,000 
North Philadelphia Trust 500,000 
Northern Trust ee 500,000 
Northwestern Trust Co 150,000 


Penna. Co. for Insurances 
People’s Bank & Trust Co 
Philadelphia Trust Co 


4,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


Provident Trust 2,000,000 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust 2,000,000 
Real Estate Trust 3,131,200 
Republic Trust ; 500,000 
United Sec. Life & Trust 1,000,000 
West End Trust Co 2,000,000 


West Philadelphia Title & Trust 500,000 





COMPANIES 
PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


undivided profits Deposits Par 


Last 


Date of 











EARNINGS OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST 
COMPANIES 

Trust companies and state banks of Phil- 

adelphia earned 29.44 per cent on their com- 

bined capitals of $67,637,973 for the year 

1925, compared with 29.61 per cent earned on 


$64,586,172 capital in 1924. Total earnings 
for 1925 were $19,501,656, an increase over 
the previous year of $380,280. The sum of 


$645,529 was charged off for depreciation as 
of December 31 and the total amount of sur- 
plus and undivided profits were $142,395,099, 
a gain over 1924 of $10,601,114. Average 
earnings of the companies of the book value 
of their were 9.35 per cent and on 
the market value 6.45 per cent. Total de- 


posits were $726,753,473, an increase of $72,- 


shares 


161,563 over the previous year. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF FIDELITY TRUST 
COMPANY 

The annual report of the Fidelity Trust 

Company of Philadelphia, submitted to stock- 

holders at the recent annual meeting, showed 


net earnings of $1,977,853. The undivided 
profits account increased $279,364 to 


$2,014,934. 

The number of trusts administered by the 
company increased 119 to a total of 3,037. 
Funds held in trust December 31, 1925 


Dec. 31, 1925 Dec. 31, 1925 Value Sale Sale 
$1,076,080 $3,443,772 100 271 2-10 
594,434 3,741,145 50 145 12- 2-25 
6,246,718 52,593,814 100 364 2-10-26 
1,329,954 13,090,951 50 170 12-23-25 
1,245,354 12,214,476 50 163 2-10-26 
4,250,519 11,497,097 100 455 1-13-26 
2,096,250 15,699,154 50 23: 1-27-26 
367,296 5,454,818 100 526 12-16-25 
18,014,934 52,753,478 100 653 1-13-26 
818,956 8,864,262 50 232 10-21-25 
2,469,325 29,312,625 100 451 12-23-25 
1,851,867 17,893,113 100 100) 2-11-24 
11,771,330 61,038,206 100 1542 2-10-26 
936,812 12,467,170 100 197 2- 3-2 
2,031,866 10,571,893 50 377 2- 2-25 
3,894,448 18,149,702 50 517 2— 3-26 
1,201,591 13,430,573 50 276 12-30-25 
13,144,983 23,720,243 100 775% 1-27-2' 
1,361,273 13,094,098 50 560 12-13-25 
686,556 8,731,513 50 125 2-10-26 
1,926,638 16,712,728 00 45014 1-20-26 
965,542 8,894,173 50 281 12-— 9-25 
3,152,672 12,404,702 100 902 12-16-25 
1,125,574 11,789,777 50 450 7-22-25 
17,429,226 58,270,597 00 895 2-— 3-26 
$14,051 16,667,723 50 14216 1-13-26 
6,218,334 26,635,719 100 865 10-14-25 
8,802,174 15,566,531 100 625 9-30-25 
4,107,546 9,978,238 00 550 §-12-—24 
1,367,613 7,357,796 100 110 10—- 
352,729 4,701,191 50 220 2-10-26 
1,157,338 6,205,677 L100 IS7 10-21-25 
2,478,390 18,017,977 00 1 1—20)—2 
958,356 8,175,661 50 240'4 12-25-2 


amounted to $349,494,963, an increase of $15 
176,992. The company is trustee for $Sz.- 
403,000 face value of corporate trusts, while 


the total collateral held by it in that capacity 
amounts to Directors of the 
company 


$105,276,255. 
were reelected. 


ADVERTISING THE STABILIZER OF 
PROSPERITY 

Members of the 

will participate in an elaborate 

program prepared by the Poor Richard Club 

of Philadelphia in connection with the 


Financial Advertisers As- 


sociation 


com 


ing convention to be held in that city by 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. The convention will be held June 
20 to June 25 and will take place during 
the height of the Sesquicentennial Celebra- 
tion. 


H. Ennis Jones, assistant secretary of the 
Franklin Trust Philadelphia, is 
chairman of the local Philadelphia committee 
which is preparing to entertain the members 
of the Financial Advertisers’ Association. 
The main convention of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World will devote its 
sessions chiefly to business-building discus- 
sions at which the keynote will be the slogan 
“Advertising the Stabilizer of Prosperity.” 


Company of 
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WHEN YOU NEED A 
MASSACHUSETTS FIDUCIARY 


Individuals and corporations having fiduciary business 
in Massachusetts are invited to correspond with the Presi- 
dent or other officers of this Company. 

We are prepared to serve in any fiduciary capacity in 
the State of Massachusetts. We have had 47 years’ active 
experience in this field and render expert service as 
Executor and Trustee under Will and under Trust agree- 
ment, acting as Guardian or Conservator of property, and 


also as Custodian. 


BOSTON SAFE DEPposIT © 


=> TRUST COMPANY 
100 Fran KLIN STREET 


en Arcu and Devonstipe Streets Boston 6 
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Boston 


Special Correspondence 


BILL TO PROHIBIT SOLICITATION OF 
FIDUCIARY APPOINTMENT 

Massachusetts trust companies and cor- 
porate fiduciaries are again subjected to at- 
tack by certain groups in the legal profes- 
sion which are frankly bent upon exterminat- 
ing trust service if they could have their way 
and exercise sway the legislative ma- 
chinery. The renewed legislative assault is 
being conducted from two angles. In addi- 
tion to the reintroduction of the so-called 
Thompson bill to prohibit trust companies 
from advertising or soliciting appointment 
as executor, trustee or administrator, which 
was rejected by the legislative committee at 


over 


the last session of the Massachusetts legis- 
lature, there has been introduced a_ bill 
amending Chapter 195 of the General Laws 


which is even more vicious and drastic than 


any previous proposal. This penal statute, 
which has been referred to the Joint Judi- 
ciary and which is so radical in its nature 


that it is hardly likely to 
chance of enactment, 


have a serious 
reads as follows: 
“Whoever publicly solicits by advertising, 
notices, or circulars, or in any other manner, 
his employment or that of any other person 
wil, 
writing testamentary, administra- 


or class of 


codicil, or 


persons as erecutor of a 


tor with the will annexed, administrator of 
an estate of any person, receiver, assignee, 
guardian, conservator, or trustee under a 
will or other instrument creating a trust, 
shall be punished by a fine of $100. Convte- 
tions under the provisions of this section 
may be deemed by the judge of any probate 


the 


court a ground for refusing to appoint 


person so convicted to act in any fiduciary 
capacity. Nothing herein shall prevent 4 
corporation which has received written du- 
thority from the Board of Bank Incorpora- 


the 
scribed in Sections 50 to 52 
Chapter 172, 


it has received such authority.” 


tion to exercise powers and duties de- 
inclusive of 


from giving public notice that 


The point at issue between corporate fidu- 
ciaries and opposing members of the legal 
profession appears to center on what consti- 
tutes “solicitation” of trust The 
latest bill introduced goes so far as to pun- 
ish a lawyer who advises his clients to ap- 
point anybody as executor or as trustee if 
such advice can be interpreted as solicitation. 
As a companion piece to the Thompson bill, 
the intent is frankly to impose such straight- 
jackets upon the conduct of trust business 


business. 
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Capital 
$2,000,000 


Surplus 
$2,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
banking and fidu- 


ciary matters in an 

efficient and expedi- 

tious manner is to 
be found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN Forsgs, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Incorporated 1891 
Member Federal Reserve System 





by trust companies and banks as 


fiduciaries as to practically 


corporate 
render it impos- 
sible to develop (rust department affairs with 
any degree of profit or The 
Thompson bill, it may be recalled, provided 
that a corporation be pro- 
hibited from soliciting or advertising for em- 


efficiency. 
trust Company or 
ployment as executor, trustee or administra- 


tor in such manner as could be construed as 
a violation of standards of professional con- 


duct as observed by the legal fraternity. It 
would subject trust companies to proceed- 
ings in equity and impose other restraints 
that would in effect be fatal to the business 
of corporate trusteeship. The latest bill in- 


troduced is obviously intended to impose by 
law upon lawyers and individuals the prohi- 
bitions which it is designed by the Thomp- 
bill to apply to trust companies. The 
object is plainly to prevent trust business 
from going to trust companies and banks as 
fiduciaries and to enable lawyers to 
tain a practical monopoly. 


son 


main- 


Trust companies and banks of Boston have 
made every possible effort to meet fair re- 
quirements and avoid giving reasons for 
complaint to members of the Bar. The Cor- 
porate Fiduciaries Association has a special 


| 
| 


| 
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HERE a high 


value is placed 
on co-operation with 


other Connecticut 
Trust institutions. 


Hartford-Connecticut 
Trust Company 


Old State House Square 
Oldest Trust Company In Connecticut 
Meigs H. Whaples 


Chairman, Board of Trustees 


Arthur P. Day 


Vice-Chairman 


Nathan D. Prince 
President 








committee which passes upon all trust adver- 
tising and there is in every trust company 
and bank someone who is responsible for 
putting our trust department advertising. 
Meetings have been held with Bar 
tions and while it is hoped that the legisla 
ture will not give countenance to the 
measures, the trust companies 
banks are determined to adopt more heroic 
steps of a defensive nature if necessary. 


associa- 


pro- 


posed and 


LAWYER CLAIMS $500,000 FEE 

The latitude which lawyers or individuals 
enjoy in demanding big fees in litigation or 
settlement of estates, as contrasted with the 
definite and reasonable charges observed by 
trust companies and corporate fiduciaries, is 
clearly revealed in a recent suit filed in the 
Suffolk Superior Court in Boston. The suit 
is based on a claim of $500,000 as legal fee 
made by a Boston lawyer against the estate 
of the late Edward F. Searles of Methuen. 
The lawyer claims this amount as half of a 
$1,000,000 fee paid to Sherman L. Whipple 
for services in representing Victor A. Searles 
of Boston and Atlantic City, a nephew of the 
lute Edward F. Searles, in the settlement. of 
the state. The plaintiff says he was prom- 
ised‘ one-half of the $1,000,000 fee paid the 
defendant. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF BOSTON 

With combined assets in excess of $400,- 
000,000 and deposits well over $300,000,000 
the First National Bank of Boston is plan- 
ning for another year of expansion of serv- 
ice in both domestic and foreign fields. With 
successful branch offices and favorable loca- 
tions in South America as well as a network 
of correspondent relations covering the mar- 
kets of the world, the First National exerts 
a very potent influence in fostering foreign 
trade and financial connections. 

The First National Corporation of Boston 
announced the re-election of officers and the 
following appointments in the New York 
office: Manager, Philip A. Russell; manager 
trading department, Charles W. Greenough; 
manager government bond department, Ralph 
Irving; manager acceptance department, L. 
Meredith Maxson; assistant managers, Rich- 
ard VP. Kuhn, William ID. 
A. Love. 


Eckerson, Robert 


The subject of “Wills” and the develop- 
ment of trust services were among topics dis- 
cussed at a recent conference conducted by 
the Connecticut 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Bankers Association § at 


Bills have been introduced in the Massa- 
chusetts legislature and supported by the Sav- 
ings Bank 
for mutual 
public utility 


Association which 
banks 


securities, 


would legalize 
investments in 
securities secured 
by first lien or lease on new railroad equip- 
ment and bonds not now legal but secured by 
bonds which are legal. 


savings 


POINTS TO COVER IN YOUR WILL 

Embodying the experience of 40 years of 
estate management, the Fidelity Union Trust 
Company of Newark, N. J. has published a 
booklet summarizing the essential points 
which should be covered in a will in order 
to effect the most administration 
of an estate. In a foreword by Vice-Presi- 
dent and Trust Officer E. A. Pruden, the 
fact is emphasized that modern conditions 
subject estates to serious shrinkage unless 
care and due attention is given to the mat- 
ter of creating and disposing estates. These 
result primarily from taxes, double and over- 
lapping taxation, forced sale of securities in 
a falling market and inadvantageous sale of 
stock of a close corporation as well as im- 
proper reinvestments. Special attention is 
given to methods of making insurance poli- 
payable, life insurance 
trusts, efficient disposition of property under 
will. authorities given to executor and trus- 
tee management during lifetime. 


economical 


cies economies of 
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CALIFORNIA TRUST COMPANY 


629 South Spring Street, Los Angeles, California 


Stock owned by 


CALIFORNIA BANK 


Total Resources over 


$80,000,000.00 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK INCREASES 
CAPITAL 


render effective the plans for merger 
with the Massachusetts Trust Company, the 
stockholders of the Atlantic National Bank 
meeting on February ist, 
an increase in the bank’s capital 
$5,000,000 to $6,000,000. 


of Boston, at a 
approved 
fron This increase 
is provided by an issue of 10,000 new: shares, 
offered at $200 a share, and yielding $1,000,- 
000 for additional capital and bringing total 
surplus and undivided profits to approxi- 
$5,000,000. Combined deposits of 
over $110,000,000 places the Atlantic National 
third largest in volume of 
Boston national banks, 


mately 
deposits among 


As a preliminary to physical merger and 
nform to statutory requirements, the 
Massachusetts Trust Company was converted 
into the Massachusetts National Bank, Nu- 
merous Changes and additions have also been 
made in the official staff of the Atlantic Na- 
tional Bank, the senior officers including the 
following: Herbert 
K. Hallett; Edgar R. Cham- 
plin: president, Mumford; vice- 
presidents, Arthur P. Stone, Arthur W. 
Waldron H. Rand, Jr., Charles W. 
Stephen W. Holmes, Russell PB. 
Spear, Charles W. Varey, Arthur R. Smith, 
Charles E. Valentine, George H. Corey, W. 
Blake, Elmer A. Stevens and Arnold Whit- 
The cashier is Edgar F, Hanscom. 


to « 


Chairman of the board, 
vice-chairman, 
George 8S. 


Haines, 


Bailey, 


taker. 


“Public Utility Holding Companies” is the 
subject of an instructive article in the cur- 
rent issue of the “News Letter” issued by the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston. 

Louis E. Knott has been elected president 


of the Jamaica Plain Trust Company of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
The Boston Chamber of Commerce has 


adopted rules which establish the principles 
of attraction in commercial disputes that 
may arise among members. 


W* CORDIALLY INVITE bus- 
iness from Banks, Trust Com- 

panies and Corporations desir- 
ing fiduciary or financial representa- 
tion in this city. Prompt and effi- 
cient service rendered. 





ACTIVITIES AT NATIONAL SHAWMUT 
BANK 

Notable additions made recently to 

the board of directors of the National Shaw- 

mut Bank of Boston, particularly in regard 

to according broader 


were 


representation on the 
board from executive members of the staff. 
The following have been added to the board: 
Paul C. Cabot, Frederick A. Carroll, who is 
vice-president in charge of the trust depart 
ment; Ellery 8. Frank A. Newell 
vice-president ; Ryder, vice-presi 
dent and cashier; Herbert L. 
Walter H. Trumbull, Jr. 


James; 
James E, 
Tinkham and 
Another addition 


to the board of directors is Frederick P. 
Royee, vice-president of Stone & Webster. 
The following promotions were recently 


made in the official 
vice-president 
vice-president ; 
to the board; 
tune, assistant vice-presidents; 
and E. T. 

With a gain in deposits of nearly $40,000,- 


staff: James E. 
and cashier; Leon H. White, 
Stanley P. Wyatt, secretary 
John P. Dyer and Wm. J. For- 
F. G. Ellison 
Walker, assistant cashiers. 


Ryder, 


000 during the past year, bringing the aggre- 
gate to $185,210,000 and resources to $237,- 
648,000, the National Shawmut Bank is plan- 


ning to establish another record for growth. 


Capital is $10,000,000; surplus and profits, 
$8,060,128. Successful branch offices are 
maintained, embracing the Arlington Street 


Office, the Kenmore-Governor Square Office, 
the Bowdoin Square Office and the Beacon- 
Charles Office. 


The Malden Trust Company of Malden, 
Mass., reports resources of $8,908,192; de- 


posits, $8,187,356; capital, $300,000; earned 
surplus, $200,000; undivided profits, $192,36s. 
Organization of the new Bankers Trust 
Company of Hartford, Conn., has been com- 
pleted with the officers. Peter 
B. Chase has elected president, and 
Morgan B. Brainard, chairman of the board. 
Capital is $250,000 and surplus $350,000. 


election of 
been 
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PROPOSED BANKING AND TRUST 
LEGISLATION 

Several bills of special interest to 

and trust 

pearance as 


banks 
companies have made their ap- 
the Massachusetts legislature 
begins the work of another session. A hear- 
held on the Bank Tax Bill 
passed last year and relates to 
which should be followed in case 
the law should be held unconstitutional. The 
decision in the Portland Alpha Cement case, 

applied to foreign corporations doing an 
interstate 


; 


ing has been 


which was 


procedure 


business in Massachusetts would 
ave required the Tax Commissioner to go 

‘k to 1919 in taxes under the 
old laws, and the six months’ period allowed 
for that purpose by the then existing statute 
wis inadequate. 


assessing 


The Tax Commissioner now 
suggests that the period be extended to one 

ar and that the illegal taxes paid be cred- 
the taxes under the re- 
excess to be refunded. 


ited upon assessed 


d, any 

Several bills introduced relate particularly 
to trust companies. One amends the statute 
with the Federal Reserve Act in 
directors of trust companies may 
same right to do business with their 
companies as directors of national 
have to do business with their banks. 
Two bills deal with foreign fiduciaries exer- 
cising trust powers in 
reci] provisions. 


to accord 
order that 
have the 
trust 


banks 


Massachusetts under 
One Dill the 
distance and permits foreign fiducia- 
to act not only for non-residents but for 
The other limits them to 
non-residents except in the case of 
corporate bond indentures. These bills have 
the approval of the Bank Commissioner. 


rocal 


whole 


froes 


ries 
residents also. 


act tor 


BILL TO AUTHORIZE TRUST COMPANY 
BRANCHES 


The Bank Commissioner of Massachusetts 
has introduced a bill in the legislature which 
will remove the present statutory limitation 
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which allows trust companies to have but 
one branch office in the city or town in which 
its main located and authorizing 
trust companies to establish branches in ad- 
joining towns in which no other trust com- 
pany has been established. This measure is 
designed to trust companies upon a 
more equal basis with national banks which 
under the provisions of the Federal Reserve 
Act and the rulings of the Comptroller of the 
Currency are allowed to conduct any number 
of branches within local territory. 

The law governing trust companies in the 
operation of 


office is 


place 


office 
and the 
the establishment of 
The 
provision for operating branches in adjoining 


one home branch was 
eighteen 
validate 


more than one branch in loeal territory. 


about 
will 


passed years 


aco, 


new law 


towns is intended also to prevent the organi- 
zation of a trust company for the purpose of 
later merging with a 
another town. 


trust company from 


LARGER QUARTERS FOR AMERICAN 
TRUST COMPANY 

The American Trust 

has taken possession of 

to its main quarters at 50 

street, which were recently vacated by 

Higginson & Company. 


Company of Boston 
the offices adjacent 
State 
Lee, 
The additional space 
provides needed accommodation for the rap- 


banking 


idly increasing business of the trust depart- 
ment, especially in connection with corporate 
trusts. 

The latest financial statement of the 
American Trust Company shows total assets 
of $30,925,951, with deposits of $26,094,445. 
Capital is $1,500,000; surplus, $2,000,000, and 
undivided profits, Trust 
ment assets amount to $1,712,500. 


$768,681. depart- 


The Old Colony Trust Company of Boston 
is named as a trustee under the will of the 
late William M. Wood, former president of 


the American Woolen Company. 


CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
$1,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
100,000 
600,000 
1,000,000 
200,000 
750,000 
1,000,000 
10,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 


\merican ‘Trust Co 
Beacon Trust Co.. 

Boston Safe Deposit and Trust Co. 
Charieston Trust Co.. 
Columbia Trust Co 
Commerce and Trust Co 
Exchange Trust Co 
Jainaica Plain Trust Co 
Liberty Trust Co.. 

New England Trust Co 
Old Colony Trust Co... 
State Street Trust Co. 
United States Trust Co... 


Surplus and 

Undivided 
Profits, 

Dee. 31, 1925 
$2,768,681.79 
1,883,211.88 
3,871,526.50 
25,100.96 
118,733.91 


Assets 
Trust Dept. 
Dee. 31, 1925 
$1,712,300.67 


Deposits, 
Dec. 31, 1925 
$26,102,026.77 
21,199,645.26 
18,862,754.20 
1,112,341.47 
1,155,540.40 
: 4,721,217.88 
1,014,093.48 6,266 : 
87,191.74 1,396,759.00 
753,246.33 7,548, 137.43 
2,884,310.05 24,146,584.60 
12,609,893.08  170,745,456.55 
3,948,498.99 62,398, 861.85 
1,313,764.82 11,474,897.38 


116,867.38 
283,371.25 


205,140.72 
101,073,565.08 
120,933,557 .03 

18,420,985.89 
3,129,205.18 


) 
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Chicago 


Special Correspondence 


TRUST SERVICE IN HIGH FAVOR 

Quality of service is the determining fac- 
tor in the volume of fiduciary business that 
may be developed by a trust company or 
in any given community. It is because of 
that attribute that trust department business 
in Chicago has grown with amazing rapidity, 
especially within recent years. While the 
quality of fiduciary service may vary in the 
different local trust companies, depending to 
a certain degree upon seniority and length 
of time, the fact remains that there is in 
Chicago the kind of competition which strives 
for excellence in administration rather than 
to make aggressive drives for such business. 
There is a spirit of good fellowship between 
those engaged in trust department opera- 
tions, evidencing itself at the frequent meet- 
ings conducted by the Corporate Fiduciaries 
Association, and in daily contacts as well, 
which cultivates the observance of an ad- 
vanced code of ethics and refinement of 
method. 

The significant aspect of trust department 
growth in this city is the rapid increase in 
the number of appointments as executor and 
trustee where the estates are of moderate 
size. While it has become the rule rather 
than the exception, as formerly, for Chicago- 
ans with large estates to name trust com- 
panies in their wills as shown by the record 
of probate courts, it is probably even more 
gratifying to find that the man with a small 
or moderate estate prefers to have a trust 
company administer his affairs after death 
than to appoint an individual. This is not 
so much due to intensive solicitation or ad- 
vertising as the fact that the efficient services 
which trust companies render contains in 
itself the most effective kind of publicity. The 
satisfied client and beneficiary broadcasts the 
good word among bis relatives and friends in 


Copyright, 8S. W. Strauss & Co. 


a will that could not be accomplished by the 
printed word. 

Competition for trust business, both of the 
individual and corporate types, is keen to be 
sure. But there is little evidence of cutting 
rates or “shopping” which has proven the 
bane of sound trust company development 
and often affecting whole communities with 
its contagion. Among the older and large 
trust companies there has been little occa 
sion for intensive solicitation of trust ap 
pointments for the very good reason that a 
large part of the business comes in and is 
attracted by quality and the assurance of 
efficient service. This applies not only to ap- 
pointments under will, but even to a more 
marked degree in the creation of living or 
voluntary trusts, agency and custodian ac 
counts. While the volume of individual trust 
business administered by the trust companies 
of Chicago is not a matter of official record, 
it may be safely assumed that the aggregate 
is now well in excess of four billions in value 
and not counting corporate trusts and agen 


cies. 


NEW DIRECTORS AT HARRIS TRUST & 
SAVINGS 


The following new directors have been re 
cently elected to the board of the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago: David 
A. Crawford, president Pullman Car and 
Manufacturing Company: John MeKinlay, 
vice president Marshall Field & Co.; Haddon 
MacLean, vice president Harris Trust and 
Savings Bank. 

Increase in capital of the Harris Trust 
& Savings Bank from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 
recently became effective. The increase was 
provided through the distribution of a stock 
dividend. On December 31st last, the sur- 
plus stood at $4,000,000 with undivided prot- 
its of $1,453,665. Net earnings last year were 
$1,194,190, equal to 14.70 per cent on average 
capital employed. 
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INCREASED SURPLUS FOR CONTINENTAL 
& COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 

At a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Continental & Commercial National Bank 
of Chicago, held Tuesday, February 2d, it 
was voted to transfer the sum of $5,000,000 
from undivided profits to surplus account. 
While the capital remains at $25,000,000 the 
surplus is increased from $15,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 and together with undivided profits 
of over $2,000,000, giving a total capital, sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $47,000,000, The 
last financial statement of the Continental 
& Commercial Bank and the affiliated Con- 
tinental & Commercial Trust & Savings Bank 
showed aggregate resources of $626,016,000 
and deposits of $528,775,088. Net earnings 
last year were $7,258,150, equal to 29.03 per 
cent on capital employed. 

To provide for rapid growth the trust de- 
partment of the Continental & Commercial 
Bank has been established on the nineteenth 
floor of the bank building which has been 
adapted and handsomely equipped to meet 
the various requirements of individual and 
corporate trust operations. 

PROMOTIONS AT CENTRAL TRUST 

COMPANY 

One of the rules diligently observed at the 
Central Trust Company of Illinois in Chicago, 
and which carries out the traditional policy 
of the former president and chairman, Hon. 
Charles G. Dawes, now Vice-President of the 
United States, is that of filling the vacancies 
or positions “higher up” from staff members. 
This rule was applied in connection with de- 
partmental and executive promotions made 
recently. Among the executive promotions 
were the following: Vice-President James 
G. Alexander was advanced to executive 
vice-president; Charles C. Haffner, Jr.. for- 
merly controller, was elected cashier, and 
Howard 8S. Camp, formerly vice-president and 
cashier, was elected vice-president. 


PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE FOR 
CHICAGO RAILWAYS 

The following have been appointed mem- 
bers of a protective committee for security 
holders of the Chicago Railways Company 
and the Chicago City Railway Company: 

Albert W. Harris and C. W. Beall of Harris, 
Forbes & Co.; F. H. Rawson of the Union 
Trust Company; John E. Blunt, vice-presi- 
dent of the Illinois Merchants Trust; Walter 
Brewster of Russell, Brewster & Co.; Frank 
O. Wetmore, David R. Forgan, vice-chairman 
of the National Bank of the Republic, Rufus 
C. Dawes and Frank W. Thomas of A. O. 
Slaughter & Co. 


A Specialized 


Service 


for Banks and Bankers 
which is the result of more 
than sixty years of experi- 
ence is offered by 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


and the First Trust 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are pro- 
vided for active and inactive 
accounts, collections, bills of 
lading, investments and 
foreign exchange transactions 


FRANK O. WETMORE, 
Chairman 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
President 


Combined Resources 
Exceed $350,000,000 
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Assets over $25,000,000 
No Deposits; No Demand Liabulities 
‘Protected Trust Investments 


es 


CHICAGO TITLE & 
TRUST COMPANY 


IN CHICAGO 





Harorp H, SHOCKEY Rosert S. Horz 


Recently elected assistant to Vice-President of the Lllinois Reece ntly elected assistant to Vice-President of the Illinois 
Merchants Trust Co. of Chicago Merchants Trust Co. of Chicago 





TRUST 


A “CEMENTER” OF BUSINESS RELATIONS 

Dwelling upon the influence exerted in ren- 
dering efficient trust service in cultivating 
business for other departments of a bank or 
trust company, Mr. William C. Miller, trust 
officer of the State Bank of Chicago, states 
in an article appearing in that institution’s 
house organ: 

“We get our business from all departments 
of the bank. As time on our good 
friends die, and if we do our duty the bond 
will that the bank striven to 
maintain is strengthened, for in time, al- 
though trusts may have come to us extending 
over a period of years, we return them, the 
heirs, to the several departments of the bank, 
satisfied, contented to go on, as the ancestor 
wont to do. We are a “cementer” of 
relations, we have a great oppor- 
tunity to establish close friendships, and we 
frequently find that though the deceased was 
a good friend, his widow and children gen- 
erally are more pronounced in their solicita- 
Why? First, 
to leave his affairs in our 
they have received proper 
considerate attention.” 


foes 


of good has 


was 


business 


tions for our bank than he was. 
because he saw fit 
hands: second, 
cure 


and 


Capital of the Mercantile Trust & Savings 
Bank of Chicago will shortly be increased 
from $400,000 to $600,000. 

John J. Mitchell, president, Illinois Mer 
chants Trust Company of Chicago, has been 
elected a trustee of Northwestern University. 
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CHICAGO BREVITIES 

L. E. Wilson has been appointed assistant 
cashier of the Union Trust Company of 
Chicago. Mr. Wilson joined the Union staff 
in 1921 and has been successful as country 
bank representative. 

The con- 
ducting a state-wide questionnaire to ascer- 
tain facts as to elimination of unprofitable 
accounts and of checking accounts. 

The American Bond and Mortgage Com- 
pany of Chicago reports under date of De- 
cember 31, 1925, total capital assets of $21,- 
with capital and surplus of $7,670,103. 

Mr. Lucius Teter, president of the Chicago 
Trust Company, has been elected head of the 
Chicago Athletic Mr. 
a devoted athletics and 
sports. 

The Chicago Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Banking celebrated its silver jubi- 
lee with a banquet at the Hotel LaSalle at 
which Mr. Bruce Baird, the national presi- 
dent, presided. 

William G. vice-president of the 
Central Trust Company, is chairman of the 
financial committee of the national organiza- 
tion to aid abandoned children of American 
blood in the Philippines. 


Illinois Bankers Association is 


cost 


mee 
2 ee 


Association. 
follower of 


Teter is 
outdoor 


Edens, 


A. G. Wells, vice-president of 
Railroad, has been elected a 
Central Trust Company of Illinois. 

Albert W. Harris has been elected 
dent of the Chicago Clearing House. 


Atchison 
director of the 


presi- 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


‘apital 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 
Dec. 31, 1925 


Deposits, Book 
Dec. 31, 1925 Value 


Bid Asked 


( 
*Central Trust Co ; $6,000,000 
Chicago Trust Co. F Bek eee 2,000,000 
+Continental & Commercial Tr. & Sav. 5,000,000 
Drovers Trust & Savings............ 250,000 
tFirst Trust & Savings...... 6,250,000 

300,000 
1,500,000 
300,000 
3,000,000 
15,000,000 
400,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 
700,000 
500,000 


Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Co.. 
Guarantee Trust & Savings........ 
Harris Trust & Savings Bank..... 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co 
Mercantile Trust & Savings....... 
Northern Trust Co 

Northwestern Trust & Savings. . 
Peoples Trust & Savings........ 
Sheridan Trust & Savings....... 
Standard Trust & Savings........ 
State Bank of Chicago. . 

Union Trust Company, New 

West Side Trust & Savings 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings 


$4,443,179.87 
2.39 
766.13 


27 
11,716,654.17 
561,487.75 
1,402,449.96 
335,835.65 
5,453,665.08 
30,163,935.80 
265,626.35 
5,550,388.12 
965,769.56 
752,601.22 
476,706.67 
1,021,033.88 
6,975,904.55 
4,152,762.67 
304,622.47 
350,337.13 


*Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 


+Stock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 


includes Securities Co. Sa 
tStock owned by First National Bank. 


$80,180,031.31 
23,157,334.35 
87,905,466.48 
7,914,645.16 
120,624,686.49 
5,479,313.26 
27,487,721.85 
3,059,161.28 
45,705,461.26 
380,999, 266.43 
9,970,527.76 
52,939,412.83 
18,342,464.93 
20,495,301.16 
10,400,091.45 
14,315,132.19 
49.848 456.34 
57,579,560.07 
14,225,982.96 
9, 225,386.83 


174 
165 
272 
329 


287 
294 
210 
214 
301 
166 


odd 
190 
169 
149 
202 
379 
238 
144 
170 


320 
235 


405 


250 
500 
P65 
400 
620 
215 
475 
335 
270 


325 


250 
240 
390 
260 
265 


Continental & Commercial Bank value 


Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co., members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg., Chicago. 
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Transactions for 
Correspondent 
Banks are Facilitated 
Because Many 
of St. Louis’ Largest 
Firms are Customers of the 
Mississippi Valley 
Pervagtey Trust Co. 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 
CIVIC ADVANCEMENT IN ST. LOUIS 


St. Louis may lay modest claim to more 
than the average quota of citizenship that 
responds in and out of season to appeals of 
local pride and community advancement. 
There was a time when your strident-voiced, 
boastful Babbitt type may have held the 
limelight as the shining example of civie vir- 
tue and enterprise. Your genuine St. Louisan 
of today is rather of the kind who speaks 
in actions instead of words, who is quietly 
efficient and translate progressive 
visions into realities. It is this spirit which 
is unfailingly encountered wherever represen- 
tatives of St. Louis business, industrial and 
financial life gather in common council. The 
matters they discuss are more apt to relate 
to plans for a greater, more beautiful and 
prosperous St. Louis to live in rather than 
to questions of individual gain or mercenary 
profit. This leadership finds its reflection 
in the fine public buildings, civic improve- 
ments and kindred works that must hold the 
attention of every visitor. It accounts for 
the fact that St. Louis is essentially a city 
of home-loving people where discontent, 
and unhealthful surroundings are 
notably absent. 

Unattended by flourish or trumpeting from 
the there is a powerful 
current in the business and community life of 
St. Louis which is bound to reveal itself more 
and more in the years to come, There is a 
manifestation of common interest between 
engaged in industry, banking, mer- 
chandising and commerce that is steadily 
building for a greater future. 


seeks to 


slums 


housetops under- 


those 


MISSOURI LEADS IN NUMBER OF STATE 
BANKS 

Missouri leads all the states in the Union 
in the number of banks under state charter. 
There are in Missouri 1,463 state banks. I1- 
linois follows with 1,398; Iowa with 1,517; 
Minnesota with 1,066 and Kansas with 1,029. 

The average size of state banks, measured 
by deposits, varies greatly in different sec- 
tions of the country. The Liberty Central 
*Trust Company, St. Louis, arrives at these 
conclusions after analyzing the figures re- 
cently made public by the National Associn- 
tion of Supervisors of State 

There are 21,122 such institutions in the 
United States, according to the association’s 
report, with deposits totaling $31,114,361,942. 
The average deposits per bank amount fo 


Janks. 
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“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY” 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 

Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,000.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 


PANY offers an unexcelled service. 





St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 


Affiliated with First National Bank 





$1,473,078. Twelve states have in excess of 
$2,000,000 per bank; on the other hand, seven 
have than $300,000. In Rhode Island, 
the average is §$13,3S6.853: in New York. 
$12,668,693. North Dakota, at the bottom of 
the list, has only $168,715; Oklahoma comes 
next with $198,940. State banks in Rhode 
Island average about SO times as large, ‘iu 
deposits, as those in North Dakota. 


less 


GROWTH OF MERCANTILE TRUST 
COMPANY OF ST. LOUIS 

Noteworthy growth is shown by the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of St. Louis in sum- 
marizing the results of the twenty-sixth year 
of the company’s During the 
last three vears the deposits increased from 
$52,175,000 to $64,227,000. Within the past 
ten years deposits have increased approxi- 
mately $38,000,000. Since January, 1920, the 
number of savings accounts have increased 
from 43,000 to 52,000 and since January, 
1919, the number of safe deposit boxes rented 
increased from 11,000 to 15,000. 

George W. Wilson, vice-president of 
Mercantile Trust Company, has 
elected president of the St. 
House Association 


operations. 


the 
been re- 
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ST. LOUIS AND STRATEGY OF RAILROAD 
CONSOLIDATIONS 

St. Louis business men and bankers are 
keenly alert to the importance of protecting 
the commercial and industrial interests of 
the city in connection with pending plans for 
railroad consolidations affecting the great 
Southwest. The problem acquires a new 
phase from the recent announcement that the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railroad Company 
has purchased a substantial interest in the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railroad 
Company which is regarded as preliminary 
to plans for the consolidation of these two 
big systems. 

By common consent a committee of promi- 
nent St. Louis business men recently ap- 
pointed John G. Lonsdale, president of the 
National Bank of Commerce of this city, as 
chairman to safeguard the interests of St. 
Louis in connection with proposed railroad 
consolidations. This committee was ap- 
pointed following the announcement of the 
Frisco’s purchase of Rock Island control. 
The objective of this committee is to take 
necessary steps to bring to St. Louis an ex- 
tension of the northwestern lines now serv- 
ing Chicago and to assure this city a reason- 
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able parity in such new traffic alignments. 
The requirements urged by St. Louis were 
illuminatingly set forth by Mr. Lonsdale in 
a recent address entitled “The Problem of 
Distribution.” Mr. Lonsdale is also chair- 
man of a special committee of the American 
Bankers Association on Rail Consolidations. 

The Reserve City Bankers Association, of 
which Raymond F. McNally, vice-president 
of the National Bank of Commerce in St. 
Louis, is president, will hold its next annual 
convention at Atlanta, April 28th and 29th. 

The St. Louis Public Service Company has 
been organized by members of the reorgani- 
zation committee of the United Railways, 
which plans to purchase the street railway 
properties after the approval of the fore- 
closure sale by the federal court. 

The Boatmen’s Bank, the oldest savings 
institution in St. Louis and west of the Mis 
sissippi River, which was chartered in 1847, 
is to be reorganized, 

Harold Haill, assistant cashier of the First 
National Bank of St. Louis, and associated 
for 34 years with that bank and one of its 
predecessors, the Third National Bank, died 
recently. 
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ELECTED VICE-PRESIDENT OF FEDERAL 
COMMERCE TRUST COMPANY 

R. J. Whitfield has been elected a _ vice- 
president of the Federal Commerce Trust 
Company, a subsidiary of the Commerce 
Trust Company in St. Louis. Mr. Whitfield 
is in charge of municipal bond buying and 
was formerly assistant treasurer. He came 
to the bond department of the National Bank 
of Commerce five years ago and received his 
education in the University of Mississippi 
and Johns Hopkins. Mr. Whitfield 
cured legal training at the University of 
Texas and served during the World War as 
a captain in the United States Infantry. He 
is a member of the St. Louis Bar Association 
and a resident of the University Club. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Fed- 
eral Commerce Trust Company the directors 
and officers were New 


also se- 


re-elected. offices of 


R. J. WHITFIELD 


elected Vice-President of the Federal Commerce 
Trust Co. of St. Louis 


Newly 
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assistant vice-president were 
filled by the election of John A 
and W. Herrick 


created 
. Tuel 
Brown. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF FIRST NATIONAL 
OF ST. LOUIS 


Two new directors were elected at the 
recent annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the First National Bank of St. Louis, 
namely: Thomas R. Akin, president of the 
Laclede Steel Company, of St. Louis, and 
John M. Olin, vice-president of the Western 
Cartridge Company, of Alton, Ill. At the 
annual meeting of the board of 


Bruce elected 


directors, 
Ramsey 
president, 


was 


assistant vice- 
In his annual report President Watts 
stated that the First National Bank earnings 
during the last year equaled 17.54 per cent 
on capital stock and represented a net re- 
turn of 10.48 on total capital, surplus and 
undivided profits. 


At the recent annual meeting of the | 
of directors of the St. 
Company, L. C. Post, assistant 
was elected vice-president. 


Louis Union 


trust 


RICHARD J. SCOLES 
Richard J. one of the leading 
ures in the financial life of Passaic, N. J. and 
president of the 
Trust 


Scoles, lig- 
Passaic National 
Company, died 
following an operation, 


Bank and 
recently at his he 
Mr. Seoles was 58 
born in Millbrook, N. Y. 
He was vice-president of the Bank of West- 
field, vice-president of the Peoples Bank & 
Trust Company, president of the Passaic 
Trust & Safe Deposit Company, and presi- 
dent of the Passaic National Bank 
institutions were merged in 
saic National Bank & Trust Company. Mr. 
Scoles also president of the Passaic 
chapter of the American Red Cross, president 
of the board of governors of Passaic Gen- 
eral Hospital, president of the Passaic Boy 
Scout Council and a member of the Chamber 
of Commerce ot 


se 


years old and was 


when the 


1922 as the Pas- 


was 


Passaic. 
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Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, Deposits 

Dec. 31, 1925 Dec. 31, 1925 
$578,549.36 $15,399,433.23 
676,514.41 20,861,697.87 
7,789,296.25  65,274,426.82 
4,609,534.18 38,695,936.14 
86,291.80 2,842,961.78 
107,784.60 3,443 242.29 


Capital 
$1,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 
200,000 
200,000 








Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 


STATEWIDE EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 

Considering the fact that the Ohio banks 
and trust companies have command of ap- 
proximately three billions of resources and 
that the per capita of savings deposits aver- 
ages higher than in most other common- 
wealths it appears reasonable to assume that 
the people of this state are fairly educated and 
converted to the advantages of banking serv- 
ice. Intensive publicity and advertising cam- 
paigns have city, town and 
hamlet. And yet, it is true that the people 
in Ohio need enlightenment as to the services 
and useful functions which banks and trust 
companies perform, not 


combed every 


only in husbanding 
savings, in providing checking and commer- 
cial facilities, but promoting the 
broader industrial, financial, agricultural as 
well as civic advancement of the communities 
in which they operate. 


also in 


There are two elements that 
combat. 


Ohio has to 
One is the encroachment of build- 
ing and loan associations which offer larger 
interest inducements and assume loan haz- 
ards that banks and trust companies would 
not consider. These 


associations have ab- 


sorbed large aggregations of funds that 
would otherwise go into banks and trust 


companies. Another factor is the competi- 
tion from stock salesmen with seductive of- 
ferings of speculative shares which find many 
victims. 


To fight these encroachments and keep 
funds within safe and productive banking 


channels the Ohio Bankers Association has 
inaugurated a Department of Public Rela- 
tions which is under the direction of Charles 
H. Mylander. The prime purpose of this 
department is to bring about coordinated ed- 
ucational and publicity effort among Ohio 
banks and trust companies. The first objec- 
tive is to tell the people the real story 
of banking and trust company service, the 
manner in which funds are safeguarded ; how 
funds are employed for the development of 


industry, business, commerce and agricul- 
ture. It is proposed to utilize the most ef- 


fective mediums of publicity, such as news- 
papers, radio, booklets, public lecture series, 
ete. Through the central office a statewide 
plan of education will be developed. 

Edgar Ervin, who has been in charge of 
the trust supervision work of the Ohio State 
Banking denartment 1921, has been 
elected vice-president and trust officer of the 
Citizens Trust and Savings of Columbus. 


since 
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FINANCIAL SUMMARY OF CLEVELAND 
BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 

Completed summaries of the latest 

cial statements of 


finan 
Cleveland’s trust compa 


nies, national and state banks, shows that 
combined deposits amounted on December 31 
1925 to $839.099.554, representing a gain of 
over $35,000,000 during the past year, Of 
the total deposits $756,042,000 are reported 
by the trust companies and state banks and 
$83,057,000 by the Ther 
seventeen 


state banks and three 


banks. 
Cleveland 


national 
are now 
trust companies and 
national The largest 
shown by the Union Trust Company 
$320.804,000; the Cleveland Trust Company 
with $220,403,000; Guardian Trust Company 
with $122,331,000 ; Midland Bank $28,400,000 ; 
United Banking and Trust Company $27,985 
000. Among the national banks the Central 
National reports largest total of $57,471,000 


operating in 
banks resources art 


with 


GUARDIAN TRUST COMPANY PLANS FOR 
BIG YEAR 

Following a substantial increase in depos 

its during the last year, the management of 

the Guardian Trust Company of Cleveland is 


laving plans to establish new records of 
growth during the current year. The per 


sonnel was augmented by numerous promo 
tions and additions as a result of the recent 
annual meetings. A notable promotion was 
that of Allan B. Cook, manager of the Busi 
ness Extension Department, to the office ot 
vice-president. As a result of the recent 
change in discontinuing the auxiliary board 
the membership of the board of directors has 
been increased to 59 


THE MIDLAND BANK OF CLEVELAND 
Organized in 1921, the Midland Bank oft 
Cleveland has rapidly forged ahead and is 
now one of the strongest 
tions in 


financial organiza 
Cleveland Since the first of the 
further substantial in 
Which amounted on De 
last. to $24,143,000 with combined 
resources of $28,400,000; capital of $2,000,- 


000; surplus and undivided profits of $932, 


vear there has been 
crease in deposits 
cember 31, 


S”» 


The Security Savings and Trust Company 
of Toledo reports deposits of $10,804,000 ; cap 
ital $600,000; surplus and undivided profits 
of $719,534. 

Robert H. Schryver, president of the Citi- 
zens Trust and Savings Bank of Columbus, 
Ohio, has been elected president of the local 
Clearing House Association. 
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It has been prepared by a nationally known financial 
authority, assisted by a staff of 32 able specialists. 





Its 34 sections cover every aspect of practical 
financial management, from credits and collec- 
lections to ““Blue Sky”’ laws and federal regula- 
tion of business 

One explicit section deals with Fiduciary Relation- 
ships and transactions, both individual and cor- 
poration. 

It supplies the basic data for a ready answer to 
practically every question of financial principle, 
policy and method that can arise 

Its 65-page index—over 7500 subject references 
enables you to get the needed information with- 
out expensive loss of time. 

Its 1749 pages of condensed but clearly printed 
material cost you only 244 cents a page. At 
any time the trustworthy information on a single 
page may save you more than the entire cost 
of the volume—$7.50. 

Its page size—44’'x74""—and flexible binding 
make it surprisingly easy to handle 
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CONTINUOUS CAMPAIGN PLANNED BY 
CLEVELAND TRUST COMPANY 

The success which has attended the con- 
duct of the all-yvear booster campaign for new 
business, enlisting the complete roster of the 
Cleveland Trust Company’s officers and em- 
ployees, has determined the management up- 
on continuing this unique plan. A large part 
of the $12,567,000 increase in deposits last 
year was attributable to the zealous efforts 
of employees, The incentive finds recognition 
in the form of advancements on merit and 
the distribution of awards which amounted 
last year to $11,153. The 1926 campaign is 
under the direction of the Publicity and New 
Business Departments. <A feature of the 
new campaign will be the endeavor to sell 
not only one type but all various types of 
service to the new customer. 

In his annual report to stockholders Presi- 
dent Harris Creech emphasized the strong po- 
sition of the institution and its consistent 
growth in the 30 years of its existence. He 
described 1925 as one of the most successful 
years in the history of the company, with 
a gain of $12,567,S88.72 in deposits and in 
increase of earnings over those of last year. 
Mr. Creech also reported enlargements at the 
Willoughby, Ohio and Cedar-Lee offices and 
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alterations at the main office of the company, 
which now operates 51 branches in and near 
Cleveland. <A new building for the bank’s 
Lorain, Ohio office, started in 1925, will cost 
about $100,000, he said, and will be ready 
about August Ist. The old building was 
damaged by the tornado. 

The following new appointments as assis- 
tant branch managers have been made at 
the Cleveland Trust Company: Joseph J. 
Andrassy, Buckeye-116th Street Bank; F. A. 
Sampson, Woodland-55th Street Bank; E. E. 
Haueisen, St. Clair-l25th Street Bank; H. J. 
C. Corbett, E. 152d Pepper Bank. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY INCREASES 
SURPLUS 

Through the recent transfer of $625,000 
from earnings to surplus account the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland brings its com- 
bined capital and surplus to $34,000,000, with 
an ample margin of undivided profits. With 
resources aggregating $320.000,000 and de- 
posits of $255,000,000 the Union Trust Com- 
pany handles an immense volume of business 
Which is indicated by the fact that during 
the first three banking days of 1926 not less 
than 37,358 people entered the main office to 
transact business, representing in volume 
over 500,000 items, including those received 
by mail. 

Mr. Emil Joseph, well known Cleveland 
attorney, was the only additional member of 
the board of directors added to the Trust 
Committee of the Union Trust, Cleveland, at 
the recent annual meeting of the board. Mr. 
Joseph has practiced law in Cleveland for 35 
years, specializing in corporate and individ- 
ual work, both in a legal and executive 
caapcity. 

On February Ist, Mr. J. C. Royon, the new- 
ly elected vice-president of the Union Trust 
Company, assumed his duties and was the 
recipient of numerous floral and congratu- 
latory tributes. He was formerly a member 
of the law firm of Stearns, Chamberlain & 
Royon and will assist in the management 
of the estates trust department. 

After 45 years of almost unremitting work 
in the banking field, Mr. C. E. Farnsworth, 
vice-president of the Union Trust Company, 
accompanied by his wife, recently sailed from 
New York on a tour around the world. 

In an address before the Barberton Cham- 
ber of Commerce recently, Mr. Edwin Bax- 
ter, vice-president of the Cleveland Trust 
Company, emphasized factors in the general 
business situation which make for reasonable 
restraint rather than untempered optimism 
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PROMOTION AT FIFTH-THIRD NATIONAL 
BANK 

Frank R. Acomb was recently added to the 
official family of the Fifth-Third National 
Bank of Cincinnati by action of the board of 
directors advancing him to the position of 
assistant cashier. The promotion of Mr. 
Acomb does not displace any other officer and 
is made as a recognition of his faithful and 
loyal service to the bank, extending over a 
period of many years. 

Mr. Acomb began his banking career on 
January 15, 1896 with the Cincinnati Sav- 
ings Society, which afterward became the 
Fifth Street Branch of the Union Trust Com- 
pany. On December 15, 1902, he started with 
the Fifth-Third National Bank as collection 
clerk and after serving in all departments of 
the bank, became manager of the Loan De- 
partment. In his present official position he 
will still manage the Loan Department. 

This is the second occasion within a few 
months’ time, where the board of directors 
have rewarded the faithful service of em- 
ployees of the bank, Charles N. Evans and 
W. Carroll Shanks having recently been 
added to the official roster of the bank as 
assistant cashiers. Mr. Evans and Mr. 
Shanks continue in their connection with 
the department of banks with which they 
have been associated for several years. 

Officers, employes and patrons of the Fifth 
Third National Bank mourn the loss of H. H. 
Allen, who for many years has served Presi- 
dent Charles A. Hinsch as private secretary 
and who died recently at his home. 


PERPETUAL TRUST FOR POLICY 


HOLDERS 

A perpetual trust of $4,000,000 in securities 
was recently established with the Guardian 
Trust Company of Cleveland for the protec- 
tion of policy holders in the Sun Life Assu- 
rance Company of Canada, residing in the 
Ohio region. The trust was negotiated by 
Mr. T. B. Macauley, president of the Sun 
Life Assurance Company, who was in Cleve- 
land recently accompanied by other execu- 
tives of his company, which is the largest 
corporation doing international insurance 
business. The visit was prompted by plans 
of the corporation to make larger invest- 
ments in Ohio securities and to establish 
an Ohio division under the management of 
J. N. Willis. The trust was created to pro- 
tect policy holders against any emergency, 
such as war and pestilence in Canada and 
England. The company has invested more 
than $95,000,000 in the United States and has 
assets of over $300,000,000. 


GEORGE D. BATES ELECTED PRESIDENT 

The First Trust & Savings Bank of Ak- 
ron, Ohio, announces a number of changes 
in its personnel of officials. C. I. Brunner, 
who for many years has been president, has 
been made chairman of the board, and George 
D. Bates, the senior vice-president of the bank 
is the new president. W. A. M. Vaughan has 
been made executive vice-president and the 
other vice-presidents are Ira E. Myers, H. B. 
Manton, F. H. Mason, L. D. Brown and 8. F. 
Ziliox. TT. S. Eichelberger, formerly assis- 
tant treasurer, has been made secretary and 
Howard Merriweather has been advanced 
from assistant treasurer to treasurer. 

The assistant treasurers of the bank are 
H. A. Valentine, T. R. Cook and C. G. Wil- 
son, while the assistant secretaries are H. B. 
Slusser, J. F. Hatch, J. H. Hill, G. H. Krum- 
roy and C, G. Faine. L. 8, Dudley is the trust 
omecer with H. B. Dodge as assistant trust of- 
ficer and J. M. Caskey, 
R. Smelser is auditor. 


title officer, while C, 


Geo. D. Bates, the president of the bank, is 
the son of the founder of the institution who 
established the private banking house of Geo 
D. Bates & Company in 1855. It was 41 
years ago that he began his career as messen- 
ger boy in the institution. The resources of 
the First Trust and Savings Bank approxi- 
mate $35,000,000, 





GrorGE D. Bates 


Recently elected President of the First Trust & Savings 
Bank of Columbus, Ohio 
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MARYLAND TRUST COMPANY ADDS TO 
SURPLUS 


The report submitted by President L. 8. 
Zimmerman covering operations of the Mary- 
land Trust Company for the past year, re- 
flects unusual progress and earning capacity. 
The report showed a balance of $84,105,71 
carried to the undivided profits account af- 
ter payment of dividends, depreciations and 
other charges against net earnings. This ad- 
dition brings the total of undivided profits 
to $221,341.84. The Maryland Trust Com- 
pany has an earned surplus of $500,000 
in addition to this amount shown in the un- 
divided profits account. 

The stockholders reelected all of the re- 
tiring members of the board of directors and 
added to their number Louis H. Windholz. 
The new board of directors is thus made up 
of the following: Albert Berney, Robert 
Garrett, B. Howell Griswold, Jr.. Richard 
Gwinn, Robertson Griswold, John T. Hill, 
Frank Novak, John G. Rouse, James L. Sell- 
man, Jervis Spencer, Jr., Theodore E. 
Strauss, Richard H. Thompson, Herbert A. 

Carroll Van Ness, Arthur C. Well- 
Henry B. Wilcox, L. S. Zimmerman. 
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MIAMI BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
DECLARES STOCK DIVIDEND 

Bank and trust company operations in Mi- 
ami, Florida, testify to the exceptional ac- 
tivity and construction developments that 
have been witnessed in that city during the 
past year. Stockholders of Miami Bank & 
Trust Company recently approved a stock 
dividend of 150 per cent, which raises paid- 
in capital to $500,000, from $200,000. Of the 
increase $50,000 has been placed in surplus, 
making that item $250.000. Undivided profits 
account now amount to $500,000. Deposits 
increased in twelve months from $5,085,000 to 
$31,994,000. 

Officers Leffler, president ; 
Charles L. chairman of the board; 
P. M. Price, executive vice-president ; George 
E. Nolan, vice-president ; Oscar Daniels, vice- 
president; John C. Gifford, vice-president ; 
J. H. Pace, vice-president ; R. H. Daniel, vice- 
president, and Thomas E. Mathis, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier. 


are: 3 Dae | 


Briggs, 


The Canal-Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank of New Orleans, La. has changed its 
title to the Canal Bank and Trust Company. 


HIS is a new book dealing en- 

tirely with the organization, 
operation and development of trust 
departments by banks and trust 
companies. It comprehends practi- 
cal and approved procedure and rep- 
resents a survey of methods and 
practice as approved by practical 
experience of numerous trust com- 
panies. Included in the book are 
forms and records employed in trust 
department work which have been 
selected with care. Special atten- 
tion is given to fee schedules, the 
safeguarding of securities and the 
handling of investments. 
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Pittsburgh 


Special Correspondence 


PITTSBURGH BANKERS OPPOSE HASTY 
LEGISLATION 


It was chiefly due to the vigorous opposi- 
tion and the forceful arguments presented by 
Pittsburgh bankers and representatives ot 
trust companies that the Banking Commit- 
tees at Harrisburg voted against any attempt 
to pass drastic and far-reaching banking bills 
Special 
objection was made to bills which would 
arbitrarily restrict the functions of banks 
and trust companies; the imposition of double 
liability on stockholders of trust company 


at the present emergency session. 


shares; needless publicity in connection with 
transactions involving banking casualities 
and subjecting directors to unwarranted lia- 
bility. 

Qne of the best arguments against pro- 
posed banking legislation was that made 
by James Francis Burke, representing the 
Pittsburgh Clearing House Association. John 
G. Reading, president of the Susquehanna 
Trust Company of Williamsport, argued in 
behalf of the legislative committee of the 
Pennsylvania Bankers Association. Another 
strong argument was presented by Attorney 
John G. Frazer, representing the Union Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh. 


TAX SERVICE TO TRUST COMPANY 
CLIENTS 


In view of the complex problems confront- 
ing individual and corporation taxpayers in 
compiling their tax returns, which are ren- 
dered more difficult because of the uncertain- 
ty of Congressional action on the new rev- 
enue bill. a number of trust companies and 
banks are providing facilities to aid their 
patrons. At the Union Trust Company the 
services of Attorney F. C, Houston, a leading 
expert on income taxes, have been engaged 
to aid in the preparation of returns. This 
service will be particularly helpful in con- 
nection with the compilation of fiduciary re- 
turns. The Union Trust Company has trust 
and estate funds aggregating $227.186,000, 
exclusive of a large volume of corporate 
trusts. 


PEOPLES SAVINGS AND TRUST 


COMPANY 
On March 4th the stockholders of the Peo- 


ples Savings and Trust Company of Pitts- 
burgh will hold a special meeting to act upon 
a proposed increased in capital from $3,000,- 
000 to $4,000,000 The increase will be ef- 
fected by the declaration of a 331-3 per cent 
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CTS in all trust capac- 

ities. Trust accounts 

managed aggregate more 
than $130,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and 

undivided profits 
more than $8,000,000. 
Handles checking ac- 
counts of corporations, 
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stock dividend. The December 31 statement 
showed a surplus of $7,500,000 and undivided 
profits of $1,554,089 with special reserves of 


S397.000. 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 

At the annual meeting of the Pittsburgh 
Clearing House Association the position of 
president was accorded to R. B. Mellon, pres 
ident of the Mellon National Bank, and James 
C. Chaplin, president of the Colonial Trust 
Company, was elected vice-president, 

Homer D. Williams, president of the Pitts- 
burgh Steel Company and a director of the 
Union Trust Company, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Duquesne Trust Company. John 
R. Davis was elected vice-president. 

Hi. M. Andress has been elected assistant 
treasurer of the Monongahela Trust Com- 
pany of Homestead. 


The 141 state banks and trust companies 
in Allegheny county showed aggregate re- 
sources of $706,765,997.78, with trust funds 
of $495,772,000 and corporate trusts valued 
at $779.203,556. 

Directors of the Sewickley Valley Trust 
Co. have elected Edward Gray, as president, 
succeeding the late James W. Grove. 
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EXECUTOR TRUSTEE AND AGENCY 

COMPANY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Trust company administration of 
and trusts enjoys a marked degree of public 
favor in Australia as 
annual The 
the Executor Trustee 
of South Australia, Ltd., located at Adelaide, 
shows trust and agency funds under admin 
istration amounting to £6,480.944. ‘The sub- 
scribed capital has increased to £400,- 
000 and paid in capital is £100,000, with re- 
£100,000, with fund of 


estates 


evidenced by 
46th annual 
and Agency 


recent 
report ot 
Company 


reports, 


heen 
reserve £75,000, 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF FLINT, MICH. 

Trust department operations of the First 
National Bank of Flint, Michigan, have in 
creased so rapidly that it has been necessary 
to provide larger quarters. After eight years 
the trust department recently 
into new and more commodious quar- 
Additions have also been made in the 
the department. H. F. Pel- 
with the Detroit Trust Com- 
officer. Miles F. Vineent, sen- 
the bank, 
relieved of other duties in order to devote his 
entire time to the trust department. Glen 


of service 
moved 
ters. 

personnel of 

ham, formerly 
pany, is trust 
ior assistant been 


cashier of has 


McGuire is trust teller and Mrs. Shirley Dye 


trust books. The affairs of 
the trust department are supervised also by 


a committee of and 


is in charge of 


directors officers. 


eh. 


Lita 


TRUST DEPARTMENT OF THE First NATIONAL BANK OF FLINT, 
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PROSPEROUS YEAR FOR SECURITY 
TRUST OF WILMINGTON 

The Security Trust and Safe Deposit Com- 
pany of Wilmington, Delaware, which recent- 
ly increased its capital from $600,000 to 
$1,000,000 and increased surplus to $1,100,000, 
recorded earnings in its his- 
tory last year, according to the annual report 
of President John 38. Net 
S1S6,437. After meeting all 
there remained $96,000. for 
856.556 for undivided 
creased $1.331,166 to 


the largest net 
Rossell, earnings 
were charges 
dividends and 
Resources in- 
$9,515,130 and 


profits, 
total of 
deposits increased in the last ten years from 
$2,794,000 to $7,653,779, During the present 
developed for 


year plans will be additions 


to the building and equipment. 


Charles E. 
president, secretary 
West End Trust 
on account of 

The 
Beaver 


Wolbert vice- 


the 
Philadelphia, 


has resigned as 
and treasurer of 
Company of 
illness. 
Federal Title & 
Falls, Pa. 
surplus fund. 

J. LeRue appointed trust 
officer of the Commercial Trust Company of 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

The First National Bank of Ramsey, N. J., 
changed its title to the First National 
and Trust Company of Ramsey. 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 


ANNUAL MEETINGS OF LOS ANGELES 
BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 


Substantial evidence of the fact that Los 
Angeles continues to stand out as one of the 
“bright spots” in the prosperity map of the 
nation is forthcoming from the annual meet- 


ings of the trust companies and banks of 


this city. It was the rule rather than the 
exception for annual reports to show that 
earnings, both gross and net, for the past 
year were the best ever recorded, with not- 


able additions to dividend disbursements and 
enhancement of surplus and undivided prof- 
its accounts. Volume of business in com- 
savings and trust departments also 
demonstrated a velocity and proportion that 
previous returns. Market 
bank and trust stocks 


mere 
exceeds value of 


company exhibited 


some remarkable advances. 

President J. F. Sartori of the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank reported larger net 
earnings, dividends and interest payments 
than in any previous year. Deposits at close 
of the last year aggregated $222,315,315, an 
increase of nearly $22,000000. A number 


of staff promotions were made at the an- 
nual meeting including appointment of Ar- 
thur ©. Weir as assistant vice-president; 


Vice-President James B. Gift of the Guaranty 
Office receiving additional title of 
manager: Luke Wood, assistant 
promoted to manager of 


assistant 
secretary, 
Equitable Branch 


and ; mber of other promotions at branch 
offices 

At the First National Bank and the asso- 
ciated Pacific-Southwest Trust & Savings 
Bank, President Henry M. Robinson of the 
First National reported increase in deposits 
at the First National of $3,307,784 and in- 
crease at the Pacific-Southwest of $18.918,- 


247: giving First National total deposits of 
SSS.874,000 and of the Pacific-Southwest 
with combined 
Several changes and promo- 
tions were made in the staff. J. B. McDougal 
was advanced from junior vice-president to 


S1S89.515,000, resources of 


$305.402.665. 


vice-president: G. M. Midgley from assistant 
cashier to junior vice-president, together with 
several other changes. 

President A. M. Chaffey of the California 
Bank reported the most prosperous year for 
that company. In addition to paying $1,475,- 
000 to depositors in interest and to stock- 
holders $450,000 in. dividends there was $200,- 


OOO added to reserves. 


COMPANIES 





At the Citizens Trust & Savings Bank, the 


president, Mr. J. Dabney Day reported the 
highest record for earnings. O. Rey Rule, 
vice-president and manager of the Pacific 


Finance Corporation, and John G. Mott, of 
Mott & Vallee, were new directors added to the 
board. C. Sumner James, vice-president and 
manager of the trust department, was given ex- 
ecutive duties in the general management of 
the bank and its branches; F. E. Forker was 
elected vice-president and superintendent of 
branches; F. B. Gonzales was made assistant 
vice-president, and Frank C. Mortimer, vice- 
president of the Citizens National was elect- 
ed vice-president. 

At the 
dent 


California 
Chandler 


Trust 
announced 


Company, Presi- 
that 1925 was 
highly satisfactory in every department. Five 
representative business men of Los Angeles were 
added to the California Trust Company direc- 
torate : Godfrey Edwards, presidentof Edwards 
& Wildey Co., and Edwards, Wildey & Dixon; 
R. D. Mathews, comptroller of the Union Oil 
Co.; Moye Stephens of the firm of Stephens 
& Stephens, attorneys; Elvon Musick of the 
firm of Musick, Burr & Pinney, attorneys, 


and Lewis E. Bliss, vice-president of the 
California Bank. 
At the Union Bank & Trust Company, 


President Ben R. Meyer reported the bank 
enjoyed a very successful year, With depos- 


its increasing from $12,209,453.68 on Janu- 
ary 1, 1925, to $15,415,193.86. J. W. Lewis 
was elected assistant vice-president. 


BANKERS HOLDING TRUST, INC. 


Prominent bankers and financiers of New 
York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are iden- 
tified with the recent organization of the 
Bankers’ Holding Trust, Inc. The board of 
directors includes seventeen members. ‘The 
organization will and sell for its own 
and invest its funds in bonds, bank 
insurance company shares, and first 
mortgages on improved real estate. Judge 
Dimner Beeber, chairman of the board of 
the Commonwealth Title Insurance & Trust 
Company of Philadelphia and a director of 
the Tradesmen’s National Bank, was recently 
elected a member of the board. R. W. Evans 
of R. W. Evans & Co., Inc., investment bank- 
ers of Pittsburgh and New York, is president 
of the enterprise. 


buy 
account 


stocks, 


Felix E. Gunter, president Liberty Central 
Trust Company of St. Louis, announces the 
appointment of Thos. R. Rayburn as _ vice- 
president. 





